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PREFACE. 

^  HmoRT,^  8a3rB  Lord  Orford,  is  a  Bomance 
irhkh  is  belieyed ;  Bomance,  a  History  which  is 
sot  belieyed.*^ 

Most  readers  suppose  that  this  sentence  is  a 
mere  paradoxical  <juibble — the  wliim  of  a  man 
amusing  hlmsoLf  iu  a  flirtation  with  his  pen. 
LiordOrford}  however,  was  versed  in  the  manners 
aad  the  language  of  the  middle  ages,  and  his 
assertion  is  an  historic  truth. 

^^Bmuxh^  and  i?omatmr— deriyed  f^om  the 
^iZomM"  language  in  which  the  early  literature 
of  those  periods  was  written,  signified  originally 
a  true  chronicle,  and  was  only  applied  to  works  of 
fiction  ;  as  in  the  English  synonyme  of  the  pre- 
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sent  day,  we  have  the  Uidorif''  of  the  Bound 
Table,  of  Pamela,  or  liob  Boy.  It  finally  became 
restricted  t&  writings  of  imagination ;  because,  in 
the  mutation  with  which  language  is  continually 
progressing,  it  lost  its  place  among  the  learned, 
and  was  retained  only  by  the  fabricators  of  Lays 
and  Legends,  with  other  characteristics  of  the 
chivalric  aiio  wliicli  contributed  to  the  vocabu- 
laiy  and  the  macliinery  of  their  compositions. 
Hence  among  the  minstrels  and  jongleurs  of  the 
soutli,  the  tales  of  imaginary  heroes  and  events 
were  stiU  called  Moniaunts^''  and  Roman$^  as 
once  among  the  learned  the  same  designation  had 
been  given  to  works  of  true  biography  and  history. 

That  the  signification  afterwards  came  to  mean 
improbable  events,  and  exaggerated  sentiments, 

» 

arose  from  the  fact  that  such  had  been  the  cha- 
racter of  personagcii  and  iJcab  in  the  niiddlc-age 
relations,  whether  true  or  false. 
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Meanwliile,  History,  wkick  in  tlie  days  of  chi- 
valry— under  the  thkst  of  glory,  tlie  divisiou  of 
power,  tlie  love  of  adventure,  the  grandeur  and 
the  gloom,  the  rudeness  and  the  magnihcence  of 
the  Gothic  aarts,  edifices,  and  manners — ^had  borne 
in  its  persons  and  events  the  true  spirit  of  the 
*^  Bomaunt*'  or  Ghiyahric  History — with  the  world 
which  it  accompanied,  glided  down  into  a  dull 
and  simple  narration the  diy  obituary  of 
Princes  and  Prelates — ^the  record  of  contracted 
aiid  rupture  J  treaties — undetailed  bat  ties — changes 
of  laws  and  changes  of  Ministry ;  and  truth  became 
allied  with  poverty  of  action  and  juste-milieuism 
of  mind,  as  the  events  and  the  characters  of  men 
had  become  subdued  and  common-place.  Hence 
warriors  no  longer  defied  a  barrier,  like  Sir  John 
Swinton^  nor  hunted  in  Lincoln  pall,'*  Uke 
Bobin  Hood;  nor  built  halls,  like  WiUiam 
Bufus,  or  cathedrals,  like  William  of  Wickham ; 
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wielded  an  eighteea-pound  axe,  in  emulation  of 

Godur  de  Lion ;  or  won  a  Magna  Ohart%  like  the 

Barons  of  King  John,  With  the  velvet  and  the 
gold;  the  armour  and  the  blazonry,  the  cross  and 

the  sword  of  chivalry,  vanished  the  heroism  and 

tLe  isplendour,  the  great  crimes  and  the  great  vir- 
tues^ of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  world  and  its 
history  declined  into  that  Quakerism  of  the  mind 
and  body,  that  insensibility  to  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion, spLadid  arts  and  abstract  glory,  which 
skulks  to  court  in  a  brougham,  worships  heaven 
in  a  bam,  and,  awakened  to  the  philosophy  of 
courage,  when  its  flank  is  turned,  feels  no  morbid 
sensibility  respecting  the  exhibition  of  its  back. 

Between  all  extremes,  however,  there  is  a  gra- 
duating scale,  and  between  the  lives  of  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  the  actions  of  extraordinary  minds, 
there  is  the  contrast  of  many  ages.  Like  trees  in 
the  forest,  nature  still  creates  some  to  overtop  and 
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oTershadow  ;  and  between  the  spirit,  the  projects, 
and  the  deeds  of  each  contrast,  there  lies  a  dis* 
parity  as  wide,  as  between  the  saplings  of  the 
crowded  thicket  and  the  giants  of  the  forest  chase. 
The  aaperiative  actions  of  these  partaking  the 
reality  of  existence,  with  the  Epic  of  Bomaunt,'^ 
has  properly  been  called  the  Bomance  of  His- 
tory.'* In  this  combination  of  veracity  and 
exaggeration,  there  has  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  solitary  shooting 
star,  which  gleams  and  falls  upon  the  dull  blank 
sky  of  History,  with  a  transient  and  mysterious 
Ught. 

Among  these— however  little  known,  and  little 
appreciated — lived  Chablbs  Edwabd;  and  to  the 
age  of  the  veracious  Bomaunt  belonged  his  adven- 
toroQS  and  concentrated  character,  his  darin^i;  de- 
signs, mysterious  projects,  and  years  of  unknown 
seclusion.    His  enterprise  in  Scotland,  now  con- 
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signed  to  the  shade  of  other  unsuccessful  attempts, 
was  prompted  by  the  same  spirit  which,  carried 
his  namesake  across  the  iialtic,  and  Csesar  beyond 
the  Rubicon.  It  is  inglorious,  because  it  failed ; 
and  it  failed,  because  it  was  divided.  But  had  the 
Clans  accompanied  him  to  London,  he  would  havB 
been  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  had 
the  council  of  war  been  unanimous  at  Culloden, 
or  had  Lord  Greorge  Murray  left  untransposed 
the  precedency  of  the  Clans,  a  victory  would — fU4 

have  been  disgraced  by  massacre,  nor  the  glory 

of  a  triumph  darkened  by  the  blood  of  murdered 

peasants,  and  the  smoke  of  peaceful  glens.  The 
attempt  which  has  been  reproached  for  teperityi 
would  have  been  celebrated  for  heroic  enterprise ; 
and  he  who  is  now  named  an  Adventurer," 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  with  the  con- 
querors, who  have  planned  upon  no  better  hopes, 
and  won  battles  with  greater  disparity  of  force. 
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But  if,  by  his  Adventures''  iu  Scotland,  the 
cIuTahry  of  Charles  Edward  was  most  conspicuous 
to  the  world,  the  years  of  mysterious  seclusion 
ivhich  followed  his  expulsion  from  Paris  were  no 
less  deeply  tinged  with  the  romance  of  history.'' 
His  sudden,  secret,  and  long  joarneys,  his  negociar 
tioDS  witli  courts  and  indiyiduals,  his  momentary 
aifarition  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  £iirope,haYe 
left  traces  of  occult  enterprises  and  ceaseless  ae^ 
tiTity,  filled  with  a  spirit  as  far  from  the  anima- 
tion of  the  ordinary  world,  as  tliat  wliicli  tlirew 
luui  alone  and  imsupported  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Clans.  Even  to  the  latter  days  of  his  existence, 
mysterious  and  extraordinary  occurrences  have 
left  the  traces  of  a  deep  and  secret  history,  which 
appear  like  twinkling  sparks  tiirongh  the  veil 
drawn  oyer  his  seclusion.  BecoUections  of  his 
concealment  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
laad~]ii  Franee-'-Germany—Swedenand  Poland, 
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and  the  workisg  of  his  mysterioiis  designs  maj 
yet  be  traced  in  the  cabinets  of  Foreign  states,  the 
Senate  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  British 
navy — busy  mysterious  phantoms  of  tradition 
more  iica,iiy  allied  to  the  *^  Bomaxint''  of  the 
middle  ages  than  the  history  of  modern  times, 
and  leaving  such  evidence  of  his  spirit,  and  his 
conception,  that  there  is  no  event  connected  with 
his  comprehension,  of  which  it  may  not  be  said. 
It  is  credible,  because  it  is  improbable."' 


CHAFTEB  L 


THE  PICTUlii:. 

'^'Glasgemn  was  a  kugs  own  son.** 

m  BaUad. 

One  day  in  the  winter  of  1831,  as  i  was  passing 
Pufluiweli's  auction-rooms,  I  was  attracted  by  an 
advertisement  for  a  sale  of  pictures,  which,  trust- 
ing the  catalogue,  left  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
visit  the  Lonvre  or  the  Vatican.  There  is  a 
great  pleasore  m  being  cheated  at  an  auction,  and 
I  immediately  turned  in. 

The  sale  was  more  than  half  over;  and,  to  judge 
by  what  remained,  there  had  been  great  market 
for  ffood  pictures.  At  my  entrance  into  the  room, 

A 
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the  two  exhibiters  were  occupied  in  lifting  more 
than  ten  yards  of  canvass  to  the  green  baize  bar^ 
at  which  the  names  of  Correggio,  Poussin,  Paul 
Veronese)  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  called  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  half  a  dozen  drunken  cads 
at  Eovv  Street.  I  tried  various  hghts  to  gain  a 
sight  of  the  vast  subject  before  me,  but  the  p^t^ 
ing  was  so  dark,  and  the  November  light  so  bad, 
I  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  black  shadowy 
confusion,  and  five  or  six  pale  round  objects,  which 
I  took  to  be  the  interior  of  a  kitchen,  and  half  a 
dozen  heads  of  white  broccoli  suspended  from  the 
rack. 

Mr  Puffinwell  looked  at  the  painting  out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye,  with  a  leer  of  admiration. 

A  iplendid  picture  by  TUim  1"  exclaimed  he. 

«  TUian  paint  broccolir  thought  I,  and  press- 
ed nearer  the  canvass ;  but  it  was  still  broccolii  or 

"Splendid  heads  I — A  family  by  Titian!"  ex- 
claimed Mr  PuffinwelL 
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^They  are  larg$  heads^"  thought  I;  and  that 
they  were  all  of  one  fiunily  there  was  no  room  to 
doubt — for  each  particular  head  was  as  like  the 
other  as  any  halMozen  cauliilowers  iu  Covent  • 
Garden — and  I  smiled  at  the  auctioneer'^s  wit. 

"  A  Doge  of  Venice  and  Jive  senators  P  exclaimed 
Mr  Pnffinwell. 

^^The  deyil  whispered  a  voice  behind  me;  and 
I,  who  participated  in  the  surprise,  forced  my  way 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  pictme.  It  was  very  true, 
however,  they  were  portraits;  aud  what  I  Lad 
taken  for  the  crimp,  white,  flowery  heads  of  cab- 
bages, were  the  wrinkled  brows,  furrowed  cheeks, 
md  puckered  noses  of  six  sour  old  greybeards, 
who  looked  as  if  they  yet  smelled  the  black  fusty 
crowd  of  brokers  beneath  them. 

Mr  Puiiiawell  looked  hard  at  me,  as  I  stood 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  canvass.  "What  will 
yon  allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  for  this  noble 
picture — a  thou|and  guineas  and  he  bowed  to 
me  with  a  persuasiye  smile*    I  shrunk  into  the 
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crowd.    "  Do  me  tlie  honour  to  name  your  own 
price,  gentlemen,*'  continued  the  giMiom  auc- 
tioneer— ^^900 — am  persuaded  you  will  noib 
allow  me  to  say  less  than  900  ! — ^900  guineas  for 
this  noble  picture — ^the  finest  Titian  in  Great 
Britain— 800— 700— 600— 600— 4U0— 300— 
200 — 100.   Upon  my  word,  gentlemen  ! — I  hope 
there  are  no  foreign  amateurs  present  to  witness 
this  fall  of  British  spirit — 100  guineas  for  a 
matchless  Titian !— 50 !— 40  !— 30 !— 20  !— 10 ! 
— 6 !    Old  Tait  nodded  his  white  smooth  face 
and  broad-brimmed  hat — Five  i  gentlemen,^*w ! 
— Well,  five  is  a  beginning — six ! — ^seven ! — eight ! 
— eight  and  a  half — nine  (thank  you  gentlemen) 
— ^ten  !— for  ten  guineas ! — agoing  for  ten  guineas ! 
— the  Doge  of  Venice  and  six  Senators  going  for — 
ten  guineas  ! — ^great  Titian  going  for  ten  guineas  i 
— Gone,  by  G — ! " — and  he  knocked  it  down  with 
such  a  stroke,  as  iliough  he  had  been  Jephtha,  and 
the  picture  his  daughter. 
Several  other  ndble^'*  spUndid^^*  and  makihr 
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less^  paintmgs  were  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as 
might  have  led  aby-stander  to  fear  that  he  should 
see  an  angel  of  Guido,  or  a  lamb  of  Paul  Potter, 
set  up  in  place  of  Tumble-domti-Dicky  or  the  Red 
Lion  at  Brentford,    Whether  from  this  or  any 
other  apprehension,  the  amateurs  had  begun  to 
drop  off)  when  a  tall  thin  old  man,  in  a  dark  rusty 
suit,  tottered  into  the  room.    To  judge  by  his 
appearance,  he  might  have  been  the  elder  brother 
of  old  Parr — for  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  puck- 
ered like  iripe  au  lait^  and  much  of  the  same 
oomplexion.   The  hair,  which  fell  from  under  his 
half-cocked  hat,  was  as  white  as  flax;  and  his  short 
thin  legs,  closely  fitted  in  tabby  silk  small-clothes, 
looked  like  a  forked  raddish,  under  the  vast  flapped 
waistcoat,  and  square  ruffled  coat,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  very  liulidaj  "  thunder  and  lightning''' 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  Moses.   Could  he 
have  been  squeezed  and  dried  like  a  dead  fly, 
Poflbiwell  would  have  inlaid  him  in  canvass  for  a 
ilogarth. 
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He  pushed  throngh  the  crowd  to  the  corner 
immediately  below  the  auctioneer.   As  the  next 
picture  was  elevated,  he  put  on  his  spectacles  ; 
but  at  the  first  glance  he  turued  away  as  if  slap- 
ped on  the  face,  and  reseating  Liuiself,  began  to 
read  his  catalogue  without  any  notice  of  the  bid- 
ding— another  and  another  ^^greai  mooAeifi^  was 
sold,  but  his  attention  went  no  further  than  the 
first  glanoe«    Once  or  twice  Puffinwell  suspended 
his  hammer  with  a  solicitous  look,  such  as  a  wife 
gives  to  her  husband  when  he  is  going  to  lo^se 
the  odd  trick  with  the  thirteenth  trump  in  his 
hand;  but  as  the  old  man  caught  his  eye,  he  drew 
a  sharp  breath  throngh  his  gums,  and  started 
aside,  as  if  the  auctioneer  had  trodden  on  his  corns. 

At  last  a  picture,  evidently  modern,  was  pro* 
duced.  Puffinwell  drew  back  in  his  pulpit,  and  iold- 
ing  his  arms,  looked  round  upon  the  company  like  a 
country  pedagogue,  when  he  is  going  to  give  holi* 
day  to  his  school.  It  was  a  small  marine  paint* 
ing,  which  represented  a  morning  after  a  storm. 
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The  sea  aud  the  sky  were  yet  darkened  by 
heavy  clouds,  and  the  wreck  of  a  ship  appeared 
at  a  distance  among  the  rocks  ;  but  a  bright 
ray  of  the  rising  sun  broke  upon  a  group  of 
figures  on  the  strand,  md  lit  up  an  august  fe- 
male figure,  and  a  noble-looking  man,  who  knelt 
at  her  feet,  and  presented  an  intant  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  have  rescued  from  the  waves, 

**  There  is  a  gem^  gentlemen ! "  exclaimed 
Puffinwell ;  "  a  gem  by  Gavin  ffamUUm  /'* 

The  old  gentleman  suddenly  raised  himself  on 
his  crutched  stick ;  but  at  the  first  glance  of  the 
picture  he  started — Cleaned  forward — ^and  standing 
on  his  tiptoes,  almost  touched  the  canvass  with 
his  spectacles.  For  suvera.!  moments  he  stood 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  head  qf  the  kneeling 
num.  At  laet  he  turned  suddenly  away,  but  did 
not  sit  down,  and  remained  standing  opposite  the 
auctioneer. 

•*  Gentlemen,"  said  Puffinwell,  "  allow  me  to 
say,  for  this  splendid  effort  of  modern  talent,  200 
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guineas — 200  guineas  for  '  the  Birth  of  Cwgid^ 
by  Gaviu  Hauiilton  !  ^  , 

Gracious  I"**  exclaimed  a  lady  near  me ;  M« 
MrOk  of  Cupid  t  what  a  Paphos  !  and  that  wreck 
looks  more  like  a  seventy-four  than  any  bark  of 
Venus.'*'' 

"  Tliat  is  nothing,  madam/'  said  I ;  "  if  you 
should  go  to  Italy,  you  will  see  the  ship  out  of 
which  Jonah  was  cast,  sailing  under  St  Mark^s 
ensign,  and  she  herself  as  pretty  a  Venetian  Po- 
Ictcca  as  ever  was  seen  in  the  Adriatic/' 

Fifty  guineas  V  said  Mr  Pufiinwell,  who  had 
plunged  to  that  sum  while  we  were  speaking  ten 
words — ''for  fifty  guineas — but  nobody  an- 
swered. The  old  gentleman  looked  impatient; 
but  he  waited  till  the  first  bidding  was  made  at 
m  guineas,  and  immediately  nodded  his  grey  head 
at  the  auctioneer; — 15 — 20 — 30 — were  succes- 
sively offered,  but  he  met  each  without  a  check; 
and  I  saw  one  of  the  dealers  glance  significantly 
to  his  neighbour,  and  at  each  bidding  of.  the  old 
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gentleman,  another  instantly  went  beyond  him. 
He  made  no  hesitation,  however,  nor  sign  of  hii- 
patimce,  but  stood  with  his  hands  folded  on  his 
stidc,  and  met  eyery  adranee  by  the  short,  silent, 
determined  nod  of  his  three-cornered  hat.  At 
length  the  bidders  began  to  slacken,  and  once  or 
twice  there  was  a  long  pause ;  but  just  as  the  pic- 
ture was  going  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  old 
gentleman,  a  lingering  competitor  tried  another 

Tenture ;  the  old  man  immediately  took  it  up. 
At  last,  Ninety  guineas  1 "  proclaimed  Puffin- 
well — none  answered — "going  for  ninetyguineas 
— ^The  hammer  was  suspended  in  the  air,  made  a 
sudden  flourish  for  deseent — but  none  spoke; — 
again  it  was  lifted,  going,  going,  going,  for — ^for 
ninety  guineas  1  and  it  struck  the  desk. 

The  old  man  eagerly  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  attendants,  as  they  lifted  the  picture,  and 
taking  it  under  his  arm,  whispered  a  word  to  the 
auctioneer,  and  hobbled  hastily  out  of  the  room. 

The  auction  now  broke  up,  and  I  left  the  room 

a2 
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with  the  crowd,  thinking  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  not  more  wit  than  his  fellows. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Lord  Archibald  Fitz- 
james  invited  me  to  see  Dr  Beaton  s  paintings. 
"He  is  an  old  misanthrope,"  said  he,  ''and  lives 
like  a  hermit ;  but  he  has  a  ehoice  collection,  and, 
what  will  be  more  to  you,  he  is  a  Highland  Jaco- 
bite, speaks  Gaelic,  and  all  his  family  were  (nU  in 
the  iorty-£ve.  You  may  believe  he  is  above  ninety 
years  old,  yet  his  memory  is  entire,  and  if  you 
talk  of  tartan  and  the  jji  uice^  he  will  tell  you  as 
many  old  stories  as  would  furnish  half  a  dozen 
series  of  tales  to  the  author  of  Waverley/^ 

We  immediately  drove  to  a  dark,  dusty-looking 
house  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  grey-haired  footman,  in  a 
faded  but  ample  livery,  which  would  have  become 
the  courtly  days  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  unnecessary  to  ask  if  the  Doctor  was  at 
home,  for  the  old  servant  stood  with  the  door  in 
his  hand ;  we  followed  him  through  a  long  pas* 
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sage,  hung  with  antique  portraits,  till  we  were  in- 
troduced into  alibnury  at  the  back  of  the  house ; 
but  what  was  my  surprise,  as  I  entered^  to  recog- 
nise my  old  thunder  and  Ughinmjr  friend  of  the 
auction ! 

He  rose  and  received  us  with  an  alacrity  and 
urbanity  which  confessed  nothing  of  the  age  or 
misanthropy  for  which  I  was  prepared.  "  Mr 
MacDonnell,  of  Glendulochan,'^  said  Lord  Archi- 
bald, presenting  me. 

Hey !  Mac  Alain  Mhie  Baoml  i  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman,  addressing  me  by  the  patroni- 
mic  of  my  family ;  and  as  he  observed  my  sur- 
prise— Troth^  lad,  ye  ll  no  mind  me ;  but  I  kent 
y're  grandfaither  when  he  was  a  bit  Ffoitseach!^ 

"  Prmtce  me  I  Doctor,  are  you  going  back 
to  his  grandfather  already  f  said  Lord  Archi- 
bald. 

His  gra^faHher!  Ou,  I  kent  him  when  he 
was  a  bairn,"  rephed  the  old  man :  and 's  great- 
grandfaither,  when  he  was  a  prettier  man  than 
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yoursel.  But,  my  Lord,  ye'U  gang  out  just,  and 
tak  tither  tirlie  in  the  pairk,  and  blink  at  tlie  bon- 
nie  laases*  Yell  be  fashed  to  hear  my  auld  warld 
tales,  and  I  maun  crack  wi'  the  young  roan 
awhilie ;  it's  no  erery  day  FU  see  his  faither^i  son 
nor  his  faitber's  people's  sons.  Troth  Pd  be  glad 
to  see  am  o'  the  auld  black '  hiuUei*  that  flie  about 
the  tour,  for  I'm  thinking  there^ll  be  none  else  left 
nou.** 

Lord  A  rehibald  took  his  hat.  I  told  him  you 
were  an  old  misanthrope/'  said  he,  laughing ; 
and  I'll  go  while  you  are  in  good  humourJ*" 
The  old  man  looked  in  his  £ace,  and  laid  his 
thin  hand  on  his  arm.  Will  the  sun  come  to 
those  who  lie  there  I said  he,  pointing  to  the 
abbey,  now  brightened  with  a  sudden  gleam. 
Lord  Archibald's  smile  passed  away.  "  Weel, 
man,  gang  awa',  gang  awa\  and  look  at  ^  The 
Fair  Foresters/  and  bonnie  Julia  de  Campabellai 
and  when  ymr  sunshine  is  gone,  come  back  for 
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*'  Ifae  Alain  Mliic  Baooil !  * and  he  pnahed  him 
gently  to  the  door. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  he  made  me  sit  down 

in  his  Qum  great  tartan  arm-chair,  and  for  a  long 
while  occupied  me  with  inquiries  after  the  scenes 
and  descen JanU  of  liiji  former  friends.  The  tears 
often  started  to  his  eyes  as  I  spoke;  and  suddenly 
brushing  Mb  hand  across  his  white  brow,  Come 
awa',  laddie,*^  said  he,  come  awa\  and  see  the 
pictories.  Well  be  losing  the  bit  blink  o'  the 
winter  sun/' 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
I  beheld  the  walls  covered  with  exquisite  cabinet 
jMetmm.  For  a  long  time  I  admired,  with  insa- 
tiable delight,  such  a  collection  as  I  had  never 
seen  except  in  the  EijB&d  Bourbon.  The  oldgen^ 
tleman  seemed  never  weary  of  my  attention  and 
mquiries,  and  having  taken  me  through  several 
other  apartments,  brought  me  into  a  small  bed- 
room, where  I  immediately  discovered  the  Oamn 
ffmUtan*  I  stopped  suddenly  before  the  picture, 
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and  for  some  moments  gazed  upon  it  without 
moving. 

Do  jou  know  liim  C  said  the  old  man  at  last. 
I  have  some  faint  association  of  the  features/^ 
I  replied, — "  sonietliing  that  seems  to  recal,  I  doii  t 
know  why,  but  our  old  house  and  Loch  Dulachan, 
when  I  was  a  child."' 

It  is  Ohablbb  EnwABo/*  said  the  old  man. 
The  Prince      I  exclaimed;  and  advanced 
eagerly  to  the  picture. 

"The  King,"  said  the  old  man. 
For  a  long  time  I  gazed  upon  it,  and  the  old 
man  stood  by  without  speaking.   "  Do  you  know 
the  incident,  sir!"  said  I  at  length.  The  old  man 
shook  his  head. 

I  continued  to  pore  upon  the  picture  with  in- 
tense interest,  for  the  emblems,  situation,  and  the 
characters  seemed  filled  with  circumstance ;  but 
I  could  not  recollect  any  event  to  which  they 
might  allude,  and  at  last  my  curiosity  overcame 
my  hesitation,  and  I  again  v^tured  an  inquiry. 
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The  old  man  paused,  and  looked  at  me,  and  knit 
his  grey  brows  until  they  almost  closed  over  his 
eyes.  For  some  moments  he  sat  without  speak- 
ing, ^d,  rising  from  his  chair,  walked  twice  or 
thrice  through  the  room.  He  stopped  before  the 
picture,  and  gazed  earnestly  upon  it — *'  only  for 
il&  serrice,''  said  he,  in  a  yoice  of  half  audible 
refleetion.   He  repeated  the  words  once  or  twice. 

It  is  for  his  serrice,''  said  he  aloud,  and,  turn- 
ing quickly  to  me— Your  father's  son  could  not 
betray  it.  He  was  beside  me  at  Gladsmuir  and 
Galloden.  We  have  lain  in  the  same  plaid  ou 
the  heather.  I  would  have  trusted  him  with  my 
life,  and  iio  might  the  king.  Though  we  never 
met  before,  your  fother's  heart  speaks  in  your 
face.''  I  held  out  my  hand— he  pressed  it  with 
a  hard  giasp.  Sixty  years  ago !"  said  he,  it 
was  committed  to  my  charge — ^not  voluntarily, 
indeed,  but  under  a  most  sacred  trust ;  and  you 
must  promise  as  I  did  when  it  was  reposed  in  me." 
I  assured  him  that  every  word  which  he  spoke 
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should  be  sacred  to  me.  He  sat  down  beside  me — 
Sixty  years  a^o — said  he^  and  lifted  his  eyes 
and  smiled — Sixty  years  ago  I— and  it  seems  but 
yesterday ;  and  what  has  passed  away  since ! 

He  looked  at  the  picture.  He  was  then 
alive,"  said  he — "  yuur  father  was  alive.  He 
would  have  trusted — ^he  did  trust  him."  The 
tears  came  into  his  eyes.  The  fi^e  of  your 
father^s  son  brings  back  the  days  that  are  gone. 
For  twenty -^^^^  years — I  have  not  seen 
one — one  of  the  trm  blood*  The  world  is  ail 
changed — ^passed  away— forgotten  now.  I  am 
like  the  old  oak  on  T6m-a-grian :  my  branches 
are  all  gone,  and  my  head  will  soon  lie,  like  its 
grey  trunk,  upon  the  earth.^ 

For  some  moments  he  remained  in  deep  sitenee, 
and  I  eould  not  break  the  pause.  I  promised — 
I  swore'' — said  he  at  last— not  to  reveal  it, 
*  uvdm  in  the  service  of  my  king.'  You  know 
whom  /  mean — But  who  is  yours 

"  You  speak,*"  said  I,  "  as  if  that  question 
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could  still  have  two  meanings.  Of  course  we 
have  all  now  but  one.  But  if  I  had  lived  when 
you  did— or  jf^t"^  h$  who  is  gone  should  rise 
again  from  the  marble  of  St  Peter^a— I  am  a 
Highlander,  and  my  father's  son — could  have 
none  but— ^  Tsablaoh  fiian  nan  Gael  T  "  * 

*  Tbofle  wbo  are  not  Intimatel j  acqnainted  iviih  the  diameter  and 
lutbwy  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  pa.^t    iLturv,  cannot  coin|)rehend  the 

natnre  of  their  >j(.']itiineiits  towards  Charles  tdward.  Their  devotion 
to  his  cause  and  person  was  not  the  mere  zeal  of  lojalty,  and  the  fer- 
vour of  patrioimin,  but  combined  those  local  emotions  which  cha- 
nwterized  the  attadiment  to  their  own  ehlefi^  and  thus  renrded  btm 
not  only  as  the  legitimate  Prinoe^  bntaa  their  own  peculiar  nigh.chief, 
the  great  Regulus  of  the  Clans. 

Orij^aliv  tins  affection  resulted  from  bcrcditaiy  feeling  lor  the 
fiorereign  tanuiy,  inflamed  hj  national  jealousy  and  peraonal  pride 
wounded  by  the  imposition  or  another  dynast)',  adopted  without  their 
consent  by  tiieir  nereditary  enemies  the  JSkiuanaekt^  and  the 
"  DM^nnV,"^  bnt  afterwards  these  sentim(mt«?  were^^increased  by  the 
personal  fascination  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Alcibidian  assimilation  with 
which  he  identified  himself  with  the  clans.  Nature  had  endowed  iiiiii 
with  the  popular  charaoteristiea  of  the  mountain  duefik  Daring, 
frank,  generous,  and  gifted  with  extraordinary  activity  and  endurance, 
he  conceived  and  executed,  "with  a  spirit  which  realized  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  Highlanders ;  while,  simple,  patient,  and  cheerful,  he  shared  with 
themselves  all  the  hardships  and  aangjers  wliich  they  incurred  for  his 
sake.  Henoe,  in  the  miarfortones  which  followed  the  UI  ehdoe  of  his 
oomidnoars,  and  the  dc  ficic  ncy  of  hu  military  experience,  their  de> 
votion  never  acknowledg{\l  liis  errors,  and  not  only  absolved  liini  from 
all  share  in  the  obloquy  of  Sheridan,  O'Sullivan,  and  Kelly,  but,  be- 
cause one  was  fatal  and  the  other  offeadve  to  their  Prince,  confounded 
fte  honest  though  wiUbl  rudeness  of  Lord  Geoi]ge  Murray  with  the 
vices  of  the  fevourites  and  the  suspicion  of  infidelity. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  emigration  and  depression 
have  not  yi't  broken  the  spirit  and  tlie  traditions  of  the  people,  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  is  still  cherished  with  an  affection  and  tenacity 
which  annihilates  the  interval  that  has  passed  between  them*  ^  Inci- 
dents of  his  wanderings,  and  pUces  and  objecta  connected  with  his 
person,  are  still  remembered  iis  if  tliey  belonged  to  the  present  gene- 
ration ;  and  we  have  seen  the  old  shed  tears  from  their  half-sightless 
eyes  when  relating  the  recoliecUons  of  his  presence,  or  pointing  out 
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The  tears  started  from  the  old  mans  eyes, 
and  he  grasped  my  hand  with  a  strength  whieh  I 
did  not  believe  could  have  remained  in  his  with- 
ered fingers. 

"  I  knew  it,'*'  said  he—"  I  knew  all  your 
father's  blood  was  ^  steel  to  the  bend.'  That  which 
you  asked  concerned  him — lie  who  was  your 
fatlier's  king  and  mine — who  would  have  been 
yours,  if  the  blood  which  beat  so  true  for  the 
Highlanders  had  been  yet  alive  inhis  heart  to-day. 

the  scenttiof  lus distresses.   Manj  of  these,  and  many xanains  once 

in  his  possession,  or  touched  by  his  hand,  aro  still  shown  or  preserved 
with  arfcctionfite  veneration, — the  rock  where  lie  had  lain — the  c«ve 
hy  which  he  was  sheltered — the  ghiss  out  of  which  he  drank — the 
garment  wiwdi  he  irors— and  here  and  there  some  n  liquc  of  his  own. 

It  was  in  tiie  spirit  of  which  these  obj^s  are  still  the  evidences, 
that  he  was  rej^ardcd  more  as  the  peculiar  chief  of  the  Higliland- 
ers  than  as  the  political  representative  of  the  nation.  The  jicople 
had  httle  idea  of  nis  existence  unassooiatcd  with  the  tailjuis  and  tne 
dans.  Their  saperiors  had  a  rational  conviction  of  the  ohject  of  their 
struggle — the  alienated  throne,  and  the  banisliinenttoWhidsor,  which 
should  be  the  ultimatum  of  its  success ;  but  the  people  had  no  nsso- 
ciation  but  of  such  a  sovereign  as  Jauies  the  IVth  orVth,the  "6W€- 
mmof  Balkingeichf"  or  the  plaided  and  royal  hunter  of  Balqidiidder 
and  macnnar.  In  their  deyotion  he  was  regarded  as  thebr  own  pea- 
liar  mountain  Prince ;  and  in  their  persond  attachment  they  almost 
forgot  that  he  had  a  father,  nnd  filready  bestowed  on  himself  the 
title  of  supreme  rank.  In  this  spiiit  was  coin}K)8ed  the  Pibroch 
*'  Phnilic  PhrutMe^" — the  Prince  s  Salute, — which,  celebrating  his 
landing,  began  with  theM 


"  Thanig  mo  Riyh  Thy  King  is  come 

Air  tir  a  MoUUfft  To  the  land  of  Moidart 

Thanig  Tearlaeh  r  Charles  is  come  I 
&c.  &c»  &c.  &c. 
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The  secret  is  going  down — ^it  must  not  die  with 
me.  It  M  for  ^  his  service^  that  it  should  live. 
I  will  reveal  it  to  you,  that  the  last  of  the  Gael 
may  have  one  left,  to  keep  that  mysterious  hope— 

Thejf  have  yet  a  King  I '^'^ 

I  sat  fixed  in  amazement,  and  could  not  answer 
a  word. 

He  took  m  J  hand^^^  Yon  must  promise,''*  said 
he,    as  I  did  those  who  are  gone/^ 
I  repeated  affcerhim  a  solemn  adjuration ;  and 

iot  a  while  after,  he  sat  in  silence,  his  hands 
folded^  and  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  withdrawn  into 
an  inward  vision. 

At  last — "  Were  you  ever  in  Italy ^  said  he. 

«  No,**  I  replied;  ** never.'* 
Whoever  Las  travelled  from  Parma  to  Flo* 
rence»"  said  he^  must  remember  the  little  con* 
vent  of  St  Bosalie.  I  think  that  I  can  yet  see 
its  deep  Gothic  portal,  half  overshadowed  by  the 
old  gigantic  plane,  the  long  grey  rampart  of  the 
dormitory  sprinkled  over  witli  licken  and  wall- 
flower^ the  narrow  pointed  windows  peeping 
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through  the  iyy,  and  the  white  spires  of  the 

church  blinking  over  the  avenue  of  chesnuts 
which  leads  to  the  great  gate. 

**  As  I  passed  through  Italy  in  the  year  1 7  73, 1 
remained  for  some  days  in  its  vicinity,  with  a 
lingering  fascination  which  prevented  me  from 
leaving  the  neighbourhood  where  the  king  and 
queen  had  spent  some  weeks  in  profound  retire- 
ment|  on  account  of  her  Majesty's  infirm  health. 
I  often  walked  for  hours  in  the  deep  quiet  shades  of 
St  RosaUe,  ruminatmg  upon  my  distant  country, 
our  past  events,  and  those  coming  fortunes  yet  un- 
known.   One  evening — ^it  was  near  sunset — as  I 
walked  intheavenue,  plunged  in  profound  thought, 
I  was  roused  by  the  sudden  and  rapid  sound  of 
wheels,  and  immediately  a  calash  and  four,  with 
scarlet  liveries,  turned  into  the  alley,  and  came 
whirling  along  the  broad  drive  at  full  speed.  As 
it  approached,  I  observed  that  it  coutaiued  a 
gentleman  and  lady ;  and  iu  the  momentary 
glanee  as  it  went  past,  I  recognized— the  Prince! 
— I  knew  him  at  once ;  for,  though  changed  with 
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years  and  care,  he  was  still  himself— suii  though 
no  longer  *  The  bonnie  Prince  Charlie '  of  our 
fiuthful  bean-ideal — still  the  same  lioble,  eagle- 
featured,  Boyal  bird,  which  I  had  seen  on  his  own 
mountains,  when  he  spread  his  wings  towards  the 
south.  In  that  brief  moment,  a  world  of  visionary 
came  by ; — ^the  star  on  his  breast — ^the  keen  glance 
of  his  eye — the  beautiful  golden  hair — the  '  blind- 
fair  face'  and  lofty  forehead — and  once  more  I 
felt  the  thrilling  talismanio  influence  of  his  appear- 
ance—the sight  so  dear,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Highlanders — *  Teablach  bigh  nan 

6HASL  I"*— 

I  stood  and  gazed  after  the  carriage  till  it  dis- 
appeared at  the  turn  from  the  avenue  ,  and  even 
then,  when  there  was  only  the  solitary  green  ftlley> 
and  the  lonely  pencils,  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
cheqnered  between  the  trees,  I  returned  to 
myself  with  a  sigh,  and  now  remembered  the 
lady^  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  queen,  and 
tried  to  recal  tlie  recollection  of  her  appearance ; 
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but  mj  senses  liad  been  so  absorbed  at  the  sight 
of  the  Prmce,  that  I  had  seen  only  him,  and  re- 
tained but  an  uncertain  vision  of  a  fair  and  little 
person,  with  an  impression  of  delicacy  amounting 
to  paleness  and  languor.  Lost  in  past  and  present 
contemplations,  I  wandered  on  until  I  came  to  the 
great  porch  o£  the  church.  The  vespers  were 
over,  but  the  door  was  still  unclosed,  and  I  entered 
the  dim,  shadowy,  now  twilight  nave.  It  was 
still  and  solitary,  except  here  and  there  a  peasant 
yet  knelt  before  a  shrine  in  the  chapels  of  the 
wsles.  One  by  one  these  soon  arose,  and  glided 
away  with  almost  noiseless  steps,  till  the  last 
lonely  foot-fall  died  from  the  ear,  and  not  a  sound 
whispered  along  the  ai^iles  but  the  shiver  of  the 
trees  before  the  porch,  and  the  chance  closing  of  a 
door  within  the  monastery. 

I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  heavy  step, 
and  the  jingle  of  spurs  upon  the  pavement ;  and, 
looking  towards  the  porch,  saw  a  tall  man  of  su- 
perior appearance  advancing  up  the  cloister.  His 
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dress,  howerer,  was  a  little  equivocal,  and  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  his  demeanour; 

ior,  while  he  wore  a  handsome  green  hunting 
sait,  his  hat  favoured  far  too  much  of  Calabria 
to  have  been  pleasing  in  a  solitary  road  or  a 
bte  honr ;  and  his  eouteau-de'^^assef  though  ex- 
tremely elegant,  was  of  a  dimension  which  ap- 
peared to  me,  to  say  the  least)  like  the  ornaments 
of  the  Gaulish  helmets — prolix  for  osteutation.*^ 
And  as  he  crossed  before  the  window,  and  the 
faint  light  glanced  beueatli  his  broad  hat  upon 
his  stem  pale  cheek,  piercing  eye,  and  thick 
monstachey  a  sudden  idea  of  the  celebrated  Torri- 
fino  crossed  my  imagination.  He  stopped  before 
me,  and  with  a  slight  salutation,  hastily  demanded, 
^  E  ella  il  Sig*.  Dottor  Betoni  Scozzese  V 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  before  I  answered 
that  I  was;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  my  reply, 
be  requested  me  to  give  my  assistance  to  *  one  in 
need  of  immediate  attendance.^ 

I  was  astonished  at  this  demand,  as  I  had  no 
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idea  that  my  profession  was  known,  except  at  the 
Palazzo.  I  made  some  hesitation  and  inquiry 
concerning  tiie  naturo  of  the  re(^aired  service* 

^<  ^The  relief  of  the  malady,  and  not  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  is  the  province  of  a  phy- 
sician,^  replied  the  stranger ;  *  and  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion  you  will  best  learn  by  an  inspection 
of  the  individual/ 

**  I  mused  for  a  moment,  but  at  last — '  Show  me 
the  way,**  said  1. 

*'  My  carriage  waits  in  the  avenue,^  replied  the 
stranger.  ^  But  I  must  beg  your  excuse  for  what 
may  seem  an  unpardonable  restraint.  There  is 
occasion  for  such  inviolable  secrecy  as  to  the 
circuoxstancea  of  your  visit,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  for  the  blinds  of  the  veturin  to  be  closed, 
and  that  your  eyes  should  be  covered  when  you 
are  introduced  into  the  house  of  your  patient.^ 

*^  ^  No,^  I  replied  hastily,  ^  certainly  not ;  I 
cannot  submit  to  any  proceeding  of  such  mystery^ 
and  I  must  request  you  to  resort  to  any  other 
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than  a  Scottish  gentleman,  if  you  would  procure 
an  accessary  to  actions  which  require  such  con- 
cealmeut.^ 

'  Signor  !*  exclaimed  the  stranger ;  but  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  '  Signor,  I  respect  your 
doubts ;  by  one  word  I  could  dispel  them.  But 
it  is  a  secret  which  would  be  embarrassing  to  the 
possessor,  and  you  might  hereafker  find  it  danger- 
ous to  be  acquainted  with  that  with  which  ignor- 
ance will  prevent  you  from  being  compromised. 
It  concerns  the  interest  and  the  safety  of  one— 
the  most  illustrious  and  unfortunate  of  the  exiled 
Scottish  Jacobites."* 
^  ^  -What !  whom  V  I  exclaimed. 
^  *I  can  say  no  more,'  answered  the  stranger. 
*'  But  if  you  would  venture  any  service  for  one  who 
was  once  the  dearest  to  your  country  and  your 
cause^  follow  me.' 

^  ^  Let  us  go,*  said  I ;  and  hurried  towards  the 
door. 

^  The  stranger  hastened  before  me,  and  as  we 
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came  out  on  the  open  green  before  tke  convent,  I 
^aw  a  small  dark  veturin  standing  under  the  trees. 
My  conductor  preceded  me  to  the  cairiage,  and  as 
he  assisted  me  to  enter^  spoke  a  single  word  to  the 
driver,  who,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  drove  oif 
at  a  rapid  pace.  As  we  proceeded  along  the  avmne, 
my  companion  drew  down  the  silk  blinds  of  the 
windows ;  and,  folding  his  arms,  leaned  back  into 
the  comer  of  the  carriage  in  deep  silence. 

We  continued  with  unabated  speed,  till 
suddenly  the  veturin  made  a  sharp  turn,  and 
the  smooth  even  rumble  of  the  wheels  upon 

a 

the  turf  changed  to  the  hard  rattle  of  a  high 
road,  from  which  the  hot  dust  reeked  thick  into 
the  carriage. 

"  We  must  have  driven  near  half  an  hour  when 
the  horses  stopped;  and  my  guide,  drawing  a  black 
silk  mask  from  his  cloak,  <  I  sincerely  apologize 
for  this  restraint'  said  he ;  ^  but  I  beg  you  to 
consider  that  I  am  obliged  to  require  it,  as  much 
for  your  own  welfare  as  theirs  wiiom  I  serve/ 
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As  soon  as  I  liad  put  on  the  mask,  the  door  of 
carriage  was  opened,  and  my  companion  assis- 
ted me  to  alight.  For  some  momt;nts  he  led  me 
forward  at  a  <^uick  pace  over  a  damp  soft  sand,  till 
floddenly  I  diBtingaiahed  the  light  ripple  of  water, 
lad  the  plash  of  oars,  at  »  little  distance.  My 
guide  stopped,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  a 
boat  ground  upon  the  shore.  The  next  instant 
some  person  leaped  on  the  sand.  I  was  lifted  in- 
to tlie  barge,  and  my  couipaiiioii,  having  seated 
lumself  beside  me,  drew  round  us  the  curtains  of 
tbe  awning. 

<^  The  boatmen  immediately  put  off,  and  rowed 
qoickly  from  the  shore,  without  a  word  having  been 
interchanged  by  any  person  on  board.  1  conjec- 
tured  that  we  were  upon  the  Arno,  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  &oiue  signal  of  our  landing ; 
bat  the  men  began  to  sing  to  their  oars,  and  con- 
tiimed  to  puU  with  a  velocity  which  appeared  aided 
by  the  stream.  Once  or  twice  we  passed  another 
barge,  and  I  felt  my  companion  draw  the  curtains 
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closer  as  it  went  hj ;  but  the  crew  gave  us  only  an 
evening  hail,  and  in  a  short  time  the  deep  still- 
ness and  increasing  chill  indicated  that  the  night 
had  closed. 

At  length  the  boatmen  suddenly  ceased  their 

■ 

song ;  a  short  murmur  passed  among  them,  and 
presently  the  barge  stopped.  My  conductor  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  assisting  me  over  the  benches, 
I  stepped  out  upon  the  pavement  of  a  landing-place. 
My  heart  beat  quick  my  cuiiductor  led  me  up 
a  flight  of  steps,  which  brought  us  to  what  ap- 
peared, by  the  rustle  of  trees  and  the  aromatic 
smell  of  plants,  to  be  a  garden  alley. 

«^  For  some  moments,  as  we  advanced,  I  felt  the 
gravel  footing  of  the  walk,  and  the  air  strongly 
scented  with  orange-flowers  and  geraniums,  till, 
by  the  sudden  change  of  footing,  and  the  echo  of 
our  steps,  I  perceived  that  we  had  entered  some 
building. 

We  proceeded  through  a  long  range  of  apart- 
ments, when  suddenly  my  guide  stopped ;  and. 
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removing  my  mask^  I  looked  round  upon  a  splendid 
saloon,  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  and  blazing  with 
mirrorii  wiiich  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor; 
at  the  further  extremity  a  pair  of  folding  doors 
stood  open,  and  showed  the  dim  perspective  of  a 
long  conservatory,  through  the  stained  glass  of 
whieh  the  broad  pale  moon  shone  among  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  with  a  £ftint  glistening  light,  strongly 
contrasted  to  the  warm  glow  of  the  wax  tapers  on 
the  gilt  frames  and  crimson  hangings  of  the 
saloon. 

^  My  conductor  rang  a  silver  bell  which  stood 
on  the  table,  and  a  little  page,  richly  dressed  in 
scarlet,  ran  into  the  room,  and  spoke  eagerly  in 
German  to  my  conductor. 

•*  The  dai  k  countenance  of  the  cavalier  glowed 
suddenly,  and  giving  some  Iiasty  command  to  the 
page, — *  Signer  Dottore,'  said  he,  as  he  quitted 
the  saloon,  *  the  most  important  part  of  your 
occasion  is  past*  The  lady  ivhom  you  have  un- 
l^ppily  been  called  to  attend^  met  with  an  alarm- 
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iug  accident  in  her  carriage  not  half  an  hour  be- 
fore I  found  you  iu  ike  Church  ;  and  tLe  unlucky 
absenee  of  her  physidaQ  leaYes  her  enimkj  in 
your  charge*  Her  accoudiement  is  every  apparent- 
]y,  without  any  reeult  more  than  exhaustioD ;  but 
of  that  you  will  be  the  judge/ 

<<At  the  mention  of  the  carriage  and  the  accident, 
the  calash  which  had  passed  me  at  such  speed  in 
the  avenue  of  St  Eosalie  flashed  upon  my  mind; 
but  before  I  could  make  any  remark^  the  page  eor 
tered  the  room,  and  speaking  briefly  to  the  cava- 
lier, '  Signore,'  said  the  latter,  ^  they  await 
you andy  preceded  by  the  p^e^  he  conducted  me 
through  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments^  till  we 
came  to  a  small  ante-ruom,  decorated  with  several 
portraits,  among  which  my  transient  glance  in- 
stantly recognised  one  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and 
another  of  King  James  VIII. 

The  page  crossed  the  room  on  his  tiptoes,  and 
gently  opening  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity 
as  I  passed,  it  closed  softly  behind  me^  and  I  found 
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myself  alone  in  a  magnificent  bedchamber.  The 
sLili  solitary  light  of  a.  singio  taper  shed  a  dim 
glimmer  through  the  apartment^  and  upon  the 
cmisins  of  a  tall  crimson  bed  which  stood  beyond. 
Bat  I  had  scarce  glanced  around  me,  yfhen  the 
rustle  of  drapery  called  my  attention  to  the  couch, 
and  a  lady  stepped  from  the  shadow,  and,  sa- 
luting me  in  English,  conducted  me  towards  the 
bed.  The  curtains  were  almost  closed,  aud  by  the 
side  stood  a  female  attendant,  holding  an  infant 
enyeloped  in  a  mantle;  and  as  she  retired,  the  lady 
drewaside  the  cartains,and  by  the  £EuntUght  which 
£dl  wiihin  the  bed,  I  imperfectly  distinguished  the 
pale  features  of  a  delicate  face,  which  lay  wan  and 
languid,  almost  enveloped  in  the  down  pillow.  The 
shadow  of  the  curtains  gave  but  a  iaiat  trace  of  the 
countenance;  butabinglebeam  of  the  taperglauced 
upon  the  dark  blue  counterpane,  and  sboneaoross  a 
slender  arm  and  hand  which  lay  upon  the  velvet, 
still,  and  pale,  and  passive  as  an  alabaster  model. 
'^Thelady  spoke  a  fewwords  of  German,  at  which 
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the  patient  slowly  rjaised  her  large  eyes,  and 
endeavoured  to  lift  her  hand  towards  me.  It 
was  cold  as  marble,  and  as  I  held  my  fingers  on 
the  pnlse,  they  could  scarce  feel  the  low  intermit- 
ting throb. 

For  many  momenta  I  vainly  endeavoured  to 
count  the  vibrations,  while  thelady  in  waiting  stood 
motionless  beside  me,  her  eyes  £xed  intensely  on 
my  face,  'If  you  will  give  me  leave,'  said  I,  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  any  indication  of  the  danger 
to  which  I  was  sensible,  '  I  wiU  write  a  prescrip- 
tion, for  which  no  time  should  be  lost/ 

The  lady  conducted  qie  in  silence  to  a  writing 
cabinet,  on  which  she  placed  the  taper,  and  retired 
to  the  couch.  In  momentary  reflection  I  glanced 
accidentally  on  the  toilet  which  stood  beside  me. 

The  light  of  the  taper  shone  full  upon  a  num- 
ber of  jewels,  which  lay  loosely  intermixed  among 
the  scent-bottles,  as  if  put  off  in  haste  and 
confusion;  but  what  was  my. surprise  to  recog* 
nise  an  exquisite  mmiature  of  my  neble,  my  un- 
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fortunate,  my  exiled  prince,  Ciiarles  Edward. 
For  some  moments  I  sat  with  my  pen  motionless 
in  my  hand,  and  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  painting. 
It  was  suspended  from  a  rich  diamond  necklace, 
and  represented  the  prince  in  the  very  dreas-Hihe 
look  with  which  I  had  seen  him  ride  into  the  field 
of  CoUodra.  Overcome  with  the  recollection,  I 
gazed  upon  it  till  the  features  swam  away  in  an 
indistinct  glimmer  of  tears. 

An  approaching  step  roused  me  to  recollection, 
amd  hastily  passing  my  hand  oyer  my  eyes,  I 
began  to  write  as  the  lady  approached  the  toiletf 
and,  as  i£  looking  for  some  object  among  the 
ornaments^  placed  herself  between  me  and  the 
table.  It  was  but  an  instant,  and  she  retired; 
but  when  I  glanced  again  to  the  jewels,  the  face 
of  the  miuature  was  turned. 

It  was  some  moments  before  I  could  recal  my 
lecoUection  to  my  patient ;  but  when  I  had  con* 
eluded  the  prescription,  I  arose,  and,  handing  it  to 
the  attendant  lady,  again  felt  the  pulse  of  the  in- 
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valid.  I  would  have  desired  to  see  her  features,  but 
I  observed  that  they  were  solicitously  siiaded  from 
the  light ;  and  forbearing  to  urge  my  wisb,  for  a 
few  moments  I  continued  to  hold  her  hand,  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  dim,  pale,  fragile  shadow,  which 
appeared  beautiful  even  in  its  uncertainty ;  but  at 
length  I  felt  satisfied  that  she  was  suffering  from 
exhaustion  and  tremor,  and  laying  down  her  pas- 
sive  hand,  and  retiring  from  the  eoucb,  made  such 
inquiries,  and  gave  such  instructions,  as  were  ne- 
cessary, adJing  some  assurances  more  adapted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  patient  and  the  attend- 
ants, than  resulting  from  my  own  conviction. 

^  We  thank  you,'  replied  the  lady  with  a  sigh ; 
(your  esipressionswill  be  acceptable  toher,  to  whom, 
though  apersonal  stranger,  your  skill  is  well  known* 
An  apartment  has  been  prepared  for  you,  of  which 
wo  must  entreat  your  occupation  this  night;  in  the 
morning  thearrivalof  our  physician  will  relieve  you 
of  a  service  which  I  feel  must  be  remembered  more 
valuably  by  the  receivers  than  the  giver.* 
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"  As  she  spoke,  ske  conducted  me  to  the  door 
and  dismissed  me  to  the  ante-rooai,  where  I  found 
tlie  page  and  my  conductor  awaiting  my  return. 
Thecayalier  eagerly  inquired  thestateof  my  patient. 

^  ^  She  is  very  weak/  I  replied,  *  but  I  hope~ 
I  trust,  she  is  in  no  immediate  danger,^ 

^  Dang&r  I '  exclaimed  the  cavaUer :  ^  Is  there 
any  fear  that  her  ma — that  the  lady  is  in  danger  f ' 

'  I  do  not  say  she  is  in  danger/  I  replied ;  ^  on 
the  contrary,  I  uitau  to  imply,  that  if  she  has  care 
and  tranqnillity,  and  that  feyer  does  not  ensue, 
there  is  no  reason  for  alarm/ 

^  ^  Then  Uiere  may  be  V  replied  the  cavalier 
teily. 

" '  Certainly,'  1  answered ;  '  no  violent  indis- 
position is  without  the  possibility  of  an  unfavour- 
able tui-u/ 

^  Hie  oavalier  stood  for  some  moments  without 
reply,  while  the  page  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  uncertain  eagerness.  At  length  the  cavalier 
tamed  suddenly,  and  motioning  to  the  door,  the 
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boy  took  up  the  light,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the 
small  saloon  through  which  I  had  before  passed. 
It  was  now  lighted  with  several  tapers,  and  in  the 
short  interval  which  had  elapsed,  a  supper-table 
had  been  covered. 

I  observed  that  there  were  but  two  fsreats,  and 
mj  conductor  repeating  an  intimation  of  my  re- 
quired stay,  invited  me  to  sit  down,  and  took  the 
opposite  place.    No  servants  appeared  during  the 
whole  meal,  and  we  were  attended  only  by  the 
page.    My  imknown  companion  served  me  with 
a  politeness  and  hospitality,  lihe  courtesies  of 
which  appeared  more  natural  than  the  unbroken 
taciturnity  which  he  otherwise  maintained ;  but 
as  soon  as  our  meal  was  ended,  he  ofiered  to  con- 
duct me  to  my  chamber,  and  introduced  me  to  a 
small  but  richly  furnished  cabinet,  adjoining  the 
saloon  in  which  we  had  supped.     ^  I  hope,'  said 
he,  ^  that  you  will  sleep  here  as  sound  as  in 
your  own  chamber,  and  I  trust  that  there  will 
be  no  cause  for  interrupting  your  repose.'  As 
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my  attendants  retired,  I  listened  to  liear  the 

taming  of  the  lock^  but  I  distinguished  only  the 

click  of  the  latch,  aud  their  footsteps  passed  away. 

I  «TOnined  my  apartment,  to  find  something  that 

might  identify  the  honse,  but  there  was  nothing 

except  the  remarkable  splendonr  of  the  furniture ; 

and,  after  an  interral  of  painful  speculation,  I 

tried  if  the  room  was  secured, — the  lock  opened  at 

once,  and  gently  unclosing  the  door,  I  looked  out 

into  the  supper  room.  The  lights  were  gone,  and 

a  &int  gleam  of  the  moon  shone  iaintly  through 

the  open  windo  A. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  to  gain  a  sight 

oi  what  was  beyond,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a 

low  sigh  ;  and  as  I  hesitated,  the  wind  half  lifted 

the  silk  curtain  of  the  opposite  lattice,  and  a  broad 

gleam  of  moonshine,  falling  upon  one  of  the  sofas, 

discovered  the  figure  of  my  mysterious  guide,  his 

head  wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  and  the  hilt  of 

Ins  sword  hall  concealed  under  tho  mantle. 

^*  I  stuped  cautiously  back,  and  closing  the  door 
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witkout  noise,  lay  down  on  the  bed ;  but  I  was  in- 
capable of  sleeping,  and  lay  revolving  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  my  uiysteiious  adven- 
ture. I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  in  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  King,  or — I  forget — ^as  you  would 
better  know  him,  the  Comte  d'Aibanie,  and  thai 
the  lady  was  no  other  than  the  Queen.  Far, 
however,  had  I  been  from  a  suspicion  that  her 
Majesty  had  been  in  a  situation  to  sustain  the 
accident  for  which  I  had  been  called  in ;  on  the 
contrary,  among  all  those  connected  with  our 
cause,  I  had  heard  only  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  expec- 
tation for  an  heir  to  its  fortunes.  It  is  true 
there  had  been  rumours,  but  these  had  been 
looked  upon  as  only  the  gossip  of  the  household, 
and  the  too  sanguine  imagination  of  che  zealous^ 
who  ^  believed  what  they  wished  to  be  tme — 
and  the  slight  and  unsupported  reports  had  given 
place,  not  only  to  disappointment,  but  a  much 
more  painful  conviction,  that  her  Majesty  was 
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suffering  under  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  said  to  be 
in  Borne  degree  hereditary  in  her  family,  and  to 
have  appeared  at  an  early  age  in  more  than  one 
of  her  ancestors.  But  that  which  most  and 
deeply  affected  me,  was  the  profound  mystery,  and 
even  discouragement,  obserred  towards  myself. 
At  my  first  coming,  I  had  presented  my  name  at 
the  Palazzo,  and  had  hoped  to  have  been  honoured 
with  some  command  from  the  Prince  to  have 
been  summoned  to  his  presence;  but  soTeral 
days  had  elapsed,  and  i  received  no  notice.  .  But 
I  knew  the  cause— you  of  the  new  world  have 
forgotten  all  these  passages  and  events.  But  no 
--ym  may  have  heard  of  the  factions,  the  accu* 
sations,  and  perhaps  certain  delinquencies,  which, 
divided,  were  ^raised  against,  or  recMff  tarnished, 
some  of  the  exiles  of  17 46.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  ^  Gasket  of  Jewels'-Hind  what  was  called 
the  *  Treason  of  Barrisdale.' '  I  was  Barrtsdale's 
cousin — ^my  name  had  undoubtedly  been  brought 
into  that  dark  and  mysterious  afiair.    It  was 
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sufficient  to  know.  But  no — you  of  these  days 
know  nothing ;  but,  howeveri  a  word  inay  have 
come  down  to  you  of  the  extreme  caution — ^the  in- 
surmountable prejudices — ^tlie  resolutions  and  te- 
nacity of  the  Prince:  how  he  never  trusted,  never 
would  receive  the  injured,  calumniated,  but  faithful 
and  uoble  Lord  George  Murray.  It  was  nothing, 
therefore,  that  /  lay  under  the  cloud,  and  I  felt 
bitterly  that  I  had  lost  the  place  of  former  con- 
fidence, and  that  my  present  attendance  was  a 
desperate  necessity,  repugnant  to  those  who  were 
compelled  to  command  my  services."  The  old 
man  paused,  and  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  for  bome  moments  sat  in  silence.  "  It  was  a 
wonderful  fatality,^  said  he  at  last,  'Hhat  / 
should  have  been  the  person  cast  up  by  Heaven 
in  that  emergency.  I  wish'' — and  his  voice 
failed— I  wish  that  his  Majesty  had  only  been 
pleased  to  see  me  thm ;  all  would  have  been  well, 
and  I  should  have  undeceived  him  in  many  and 
important  things.  But  we  wiU  not  speak  of  that 
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-^e  knows  them  now*    I  am  unconscious  how 
long  I  slept.    But  I  was  auddenlj  awakened  by 
some  sound,  and  starting  up  in  bed,  heard  hasty 
steps  hurry  past,  and  voices  conversing  witli  an 
eager  but  suppressed  tone  in  the  saloon.  I  listened 
for  some  time  with  suspended  breath,  but  I  could 
catch  no  words,  till  at  length  all  became  still,  and 
I  again  lay  down.    In  a  few  moments,  however, 
a  foot-step  approached  the  door,  the  lock  slowly 
turned,  and  a  ray  of  light  glanced  into  the 
apartment.    I  started  up,  and  drawing  back  the 
curtain,  saw  my  mysterious  summoner,  his  pale 
ooontenanoe  touched  with  a  severe  wanness,  by  the 
hght  of  a  lamp  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

"  He  advanced  to  my  bedside.  *  The  physician 
has  aiTived,'  said  he ;  *  your  patient  is  not 
worse,  and  though  it  is  adding  inhospitality  to 
incfmyenience^  I  must  entreat  of  you  to  rise  and 
allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  attending  you  on 
your  departure/ 

1  would  now  very  willingly  have  taken  some 
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rest,  bat  I  immediately  complied,  and  throw- 
ing on  my  cloak,  prepared  to  follow  my  con- 
ductor. I  thought  there  was  something  embar- 
rassed in  his  manner,  and,  once  or  twice,  that 
he  was  going  to  speak";  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  ready,  preceded  me  to  the 
saloon. 

A  single  taper  stood  on  the  table,  and  lighted  a 
silver  crucifix,  and  a  rich  illuminated  volume  which 
lay  open  on  a  small  desk.  The  figure  of  a  priest, 
in  his  black  cassock,  was  pacing  slowly  through 
the  apartment;  and,  as  he  turned  to  the  sound  of 
our  steps,  I  thought  his  bending  figure,  and  pale 
features,  were  touched  by  a  hand  heavier  than 
time.  He  saluted  me  in  English  with  a  gravity 
approaching  to  solemnity ;  then,  making  a  brief 
apology  for  the  question,  abruptly  demanded  if  I 
had  any  afiatrs  which  required  my  stay  in 
Italy. 

" « None,'  said  I. 

"  *  Then  you  would  have  no  disinchnation  to 
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pumie  your  travels  in  another  country  I '  he  con- 
tinned. 

^  I  am  an  exile,'  I  replied,  ^  and  therefore  all 
countries  are  alike  to  me,  without  place,  object, 
or  interest.' 

The  pale  emaciated  features  of  the  priest  turn* 
ed  upon  me  with  a  melancholy  look.  *  It  is  de- 
sirable that  you  should  leave  Tuscany  to-night ; 
and  while  I  regret  the  impossibility  of  giving  you 
any  explanation  which  might  justify  such  an 
apparently  unwarrantable  interference  in  yuur 
actions,  I  must  entreat  your  confidence  to  the 
asBiirance  that,  if  the  events  of  this  night  were 
disclosed,  they  would  produce  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  upon  those  most  deeply  concerned 
in  that  cause  m  which  your  misfortunes  have 
proved  your  participation/ 

^^May  I  venture  to  ask/  said  I,  ^  by  whom 
I  am  thus  addressed,  so  famihar  with  my  history  V 

***  I  am  the  friend  of  your  friends,'  replied  the 
priest.   *  The  day  may  come  when  we  may  meet 
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again — in  a  better  hour — but  that  we  may,  I 
request  you  to  give  me  your  solemn  oath  that 
you  will  never  divulge  to  any  living  what  you 
have  seen^  heard,  or  thought,  since  you  left  the 
church  of  St  Bosalie/ 

I  paused  without  reply. 

'  I  am  aware,'  continued  he,  '  that  this  is  a 
hard  request,  and  to  one  of  your  honour  and 
character^  looks  like  an  unjust  doubt,  iiutliuman 
nature  is  weak — you  may  have  a  wife,  a  child — 
and  in  an  hour  of  coijifidence  you  might  drop  some 
word  to  them,  and — ' 

^  I  had  a  wife ! — I  had  a  child  i  '—I  answered 
— ^  My  son  lies  on  the  field  of  Culloden— my  wife 
— is  with  those  who  will  never  speak  with  mortal 
man.' 

Tlie  priest  turned  away  his  face,  and  remained 
for  some  moments  in  silence.  At  length  he  grasped 
my  hand— ^  There  is  one  bom  this  night,'  said 
he,  *  who  may  yet  be  a  son  to  the  childless — a 
father  to  the  orphan.  By  all  that  you  would  have 
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done  for  the  safety  of  your  own,  refuse  not  service 
to  one  no  less  unfortunate !  ^ 

^  There  is  but  mie^  I  said, .  ^  who  can  be  a  fa- 
ther to  the  orpliaiia  uf  my  country/ 

**The  priest  pressed  my  hand,  and  turning 
away,  walked  once  or  twice  through  the  saloon. 

The  cavalier  sat  with  his  bent  brow  averted^ 
and  his  month  rested  on  the  hand  which  was 
clenched  on  the  hilt  of  iiis  sword*  The  priest 
stopped  befoj'e  me. 

**  *  My  son/  said  he,  '  let  us  finish  the  last 
which  remains  to  be  done.'' 

^  The  cavalier  arose.  ^  I  will  do  whatever  vou 
ask,'  I  replied.  ^  Ym  oonld  not  require  that  which 
was  unworthy  of  mp  fa^er^M  mm^ 

Ihe  priest  grasped  my  hand  in  silence. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  pause ;  the 
priest  raised  the  cross,  and  laying  my  liand  on  the 
book,  I  swore  never  to  speak  of  what  I  had  seen, 
heard,  or  thought  that  nighty  unless  it  should  be 
in  the  service  of  my  king — King  Charles. 
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The  prie&t  gave  the  cross  to  my  lips — '  God 
give  you  to  speak  of  it/  said  he,  *  in  the  ears  of 
all  die  earth.  And  now,  my  son,  farewell ;  we 
shall,  perhaps,  meet  no  more  in  this  world,  for  the 
yea^  of  my  exile  are  few,  and  yours  will  be  spent 
far  from  hence ;  llkt  carry  with  you  the  assurance 
that  you  wtU  be  remembered  by  those  who  have 
fought,  and  sufiered,  and  worn  out  their  lives  in 
banishment^  for  Scotland,'' 

He  passed  the  sleeve  of  his  cassock  across  his 
eyes,  and  placed  in  my  Land  a  weighty  purse.  I 
earnestly  refused  to  receive  it,  but  he  would  not 
hear  me.  ^  Those  whom  you  have  s^ed  are  in- 
deed poor,'  said  he,  ^  but  they  are  richer  than 
you.  This  will  bear  your  expenses  to  any  part 
of  Europe ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  the  purse  will 
remind  you  of  this  night  and  of  your  promise.' 

He  pressed  my  hand  once  more ;  the  cavalier 
put  on  his  hat  in  silence,  and  conducted  me 
from  the  room.  We  returned  to  the  great  saloon 
which  I  had  first  seen,  and  where  my  guide  again 
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requested  me  to  assume  the  mask  which  lay  where 
I  had  left  it ;  as  soon  as  I  had  complied,  he  took 
mj  army  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  trees 
rustle  around  us,  and  felt  the  night  wind  blow 
fresh  in  my  face.  After  descending  the  steps 
whieh  I  had  before  mounted,  I  was  ao^ain  con- 
ducted  to  the  barge,  and  with  the  same  silence  as 
before,  the  boatmen  mimediately  put  off  and 
rowed  from  the  shore. 

We  must  have  continued  our  voyage  lor  above 
two  hours,  during  which  time  my  guide  never 
spoke,  and  I  heard  no  sound  but  the  splash  of  the 
oar,  and  once  or  twice  the  bay  of  a  distant  dog. 
At  length  the  bell  of  a  cfanrch  came  faintly  down 
the  water,  and  in  a  little  time  the  barge  suddenly 
grounded,  and  one  of  the  boatmeui  taking  me  on 
his  back,  carried  me  through  the  water  to  the 
diore. 

"  For  a  few  moments  my  attendants  stood  in 
silence ;  but  presently  one  of  the  party  made  a  low 
whistle,  and  immediately  I  heard  the  sound  of 
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wheels  and  the  tramp  of  horses  in  the  saud.  As 
soon  as  they  stopped,  there  was  a  momentary  bus- 
tle; the  steps  of  the  carriage  were  hastily  let  down, 
and  my  guide  having  assisted  me  to  enter,  seated 
himself  beside  me,  and  we  drove  off  at  great  speed. 

^^My  mask  was  removed  on  entering  the  yetariii, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  saw  the  morning  begin  to 
dawn ;  but  as  the  light  advanced,  I  observed  that 
the  blinds  of  the  carriage  were  closed,  and  the 
sunsliiue  began  to  glimmer  through  the  silk  be- 
fore we  stopped.  At  length  I  heard  a  faint 
gingle  of  bells,  and  the  ramble  of  carriages.  Sad* 
denly  the  wheels  of  the  veturin  rattled  upon  the 
Btonea  of  an  Ul  paved  street,  and  my  companion 
drawing  up  the  blinds,  I  saw  the  market-place  of 
a  large  town,  thronged  with  booths,  peasants,  and 
fruit-women. 

Our  carriage  drove  up  to  a  hotel  in  the  centre 
of  the  square ;  and  my  companion  immediately 
alighting,  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  postilion,  and 
we  followed  the  host  into  the  house. 
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I  now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  cava- 
lier had  changed  the  peasant's  hat,  which  he  wore 
on  the  preceding  eveniiig,  for  an  undress  military 
cap  ;  and  as  his  doak  hung  loose  on  his  shoulder, 
I  canght  a  momentary  glance  of  a  small  black 
cross  upon  his  breast* 

He  could  not  have  overlooked  the  involuntary 
scrutiny  with  which  I  regarded  him ;  but  he  passed 
it  with  a  manner  of  perfect  ease  and  dignity,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  I  had  not  suffered  from  want  of 
rest,  and  inquiring  if  I  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  continue  my  journey  without  stopping  where 
we  were. 

1  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  courtesy 
of  a  request  which  was  intended  as  a  command. 
*  It  is  too  long,'  said  I,  '  that  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  sleepless  nights,  and  change  of  .place,  to 
regard  them  now.*  He  looked  at  me,  I  thought 
with  sadness  and  hesitation,  but  he  replied  only 
by  a  bow,  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

^  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  : 
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*  Your  veturm  is  readj,'  said  lie  ;  '  but  first  let 
me  inquire  hj  what  road  you  would  travel,  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  in  which  I  can  have  the  plea- 
sure to  receiye  your  commandB/ 

^  All  roads— all  ports  are  alike  to  me/  said  I. 

The  cavalier  made  me  a  bow, — '  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  recommend  to  you  Legkoru  or  Ci- 
vita  Vecckia.  There  you  will  llud  vessels  to  ail 
parte  of  Eurofe.^ 

I  could  scarce  reciprocate  the  courtesy  with 
which  my  itinerary  was  thus  prescribed.  I 
took  up  my  hat^  the  cavalier  led  the  way  to  the 
court;  and  crossing  the  yard,  we  entered  an  ob- 
scure aud  narrow  street  at  the  back  of  the  inn ; 
and  I  observed  a  veturin  standing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  overtopping  houses^  the  shade  and 
sUence  of  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
bright  glare  and  mixed  buzz  of  the  crowded 
market-place.  The  door  of  the  carriage  was  open, 
and  as  the  cavalier  assisted  me  to  enter-— ^  I  have 
caused  the  best  provisions  which  could  be  pro- 
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cured  to  be  provided  in  the  caariage/  said  he, 
'  and  YOU  will  teaeh  the  next  stage  in  a  few  hours/ 
As  the  do<Hr  was  about  to  close,  he  held  out  his 
hand :  ^  If  ever  we  meet  again^'  he  added,  ^  it 
will  be  as  friends  whom  fortune  has  united  in  the 
same  cause.' 

^'  For  a  moment  he  held  my  hand  with  a  strong 
graspj^ — then,  turning  to  the  postillion^  '  For- 
ward, '  said  he,  and  the  carriage  droye  rapidly 

down  the  street. 
«  «         «         «         «  « 

It  was  the  third  evening  after  my  arrival  at 
Porto  Frauconi ;  the  wind,  which  had  prevented 
my  departure  at  Civita  Vecchia,  still  con- 
tmued  contrary,  and  towards  sunset  I  strolled 
down  to  the  port  to  make  some  inquiries  of  my 
padrone.  While  I  waited  for  him  in  the  Oabe- 
retta,  I  took  up  the  Florentine  Journal,  and  my 
eyes  were  immediately  fixed  by  the  following 
paragraph : — 
« <  We  are  happy  to  have  the  liunuur  of  stating 
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tkat  her  Highness  the  Princesii  Comte^se  d'xll- 
banie  has  in  a  great  degree  recorered  from  her 
long  indisposition.  The  change  of  air  to  which 
she  has  for  some  weeks  resorted  appears  to  have 
had  the  most  salatary  influence  upon  her  consitu- 
tion,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  her  Highness'  phy- 
sician, tliat  unless  any  uufavo arable  symptoms 
should  return,  the  Princess  will  speedily  recover 
her  accustomed  health/ 

Engrossed  in  the  ideas  excited  by  this  intima- 
tion, I  thought  no  more  of  the  padrone,  and  wan- 
dered out  upon  the  shore,  absorbed  in  speculations 
and  conjectures.  As  I  walked  along  the  sands, 
my  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  vessel  standing  in  towards  the 
port,  and  by  the  breadth  and  snowy  whiteness  of 
her  canvass,  and  the  light  flicker  which  flashed 
at  times  from  her  main-top-mast  head,  I  distin- 
guished at  once  that  she  was  a  ship  of  war. 

"  She  advanced  with  a  steady  course  towards  the 
Mole,  and,  as  she  approached,  the  sun  shone  bright 
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upoa  her  mighty  side,  and  showed  distinctly  the 
pale  streaks  and  black  ports  of  her  closed  battery. 
As  I  watched  her  glittering  and  stately  shape  rip- 
pling through  the  water,  an  old  fisherman  came 
hobbling  up  under  a  load  of  net,  and  pumpkin 
buoys,  which  he  carried  over  the  boat-hook  on 
his  shoulder.  As  he  passed,  I  made  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  ship. 

The  old  man  stopped^  and  glanced  to  the  se% 
and  brushed  his  grey  brow, — 

^  *  She  is  an  English  ship,'  replied  he ;  *  she's 
been  standing  olF  and  on  all  day/ 

<  Do  you  know  her  name  V  I  asked  at  a  care- 
less Tonture,  which  anticipated  a  negative. 

'  The  Albina,  Commodore  O'Halleran,'  an- 
swered the  old  man* 

***  She  is  running  for  the  port,  I  suppose,'  said 
I,  as  she  continued  advancing  towards  the  Mole. 

^  Not  she  V  replied  the  sailor ;  ^  she'll  stand 
away  again  before  she's  within  gunshot  of  the 
Moor.' 

c 
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'  She  a  not  beating,'  said  '  and  the  wind's 
fair  for  the  west.' 

« *  Faith  no,'  answered  the  old  man ;  *  she's  not 

^  ^  What  do  you  think  die^  doing  then!'  said  L 
The  old  man  drew  down  the  comers  of  his 
pnokered  and  fishlike  month  in  silence. 

u  (  j^Qj^  before  V  I  asked. 

*  This  morning  before  light,'  replied  the  hsher- 
man^  ^  I  saw  two  rockets  thrown  from  the  Moor's- 
head — ^yonder  black  point.  In  a  few  minutes 
after,  there  was  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  offing, 
and  vrhm  the  day  broke,  the  frigate  was  standing 
in  for  the  land/ 

'  Perhaps,^  said  I,  ^  she  was  doubtftd  of  the 
roadstead.   Is  there  a  signal-post  on  the  point  I ' 
The  old  man  smiled :  ^  No  doubt,'  replied  he. 
"  *  Why/  said  I,  '  is  it  any  thing  remarkable  V 

*  Oh,  no — nothing,'  replied  he ;  '  only  that 
the  signals  are  not  such  as  yon  think.^ 

"  *  How  so  V 
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^  The  old  man  looked  round  upon  the  beach, 
then  pointing  to  the  east — '  Do  you  see  that 
little  deep  creek  V  said  lie.  ^  On  Uiat  rock^  under 
the  cork-trees,  Gerouimo  Gaspironi  has  landed 
more  tobacco  thau  ever  came  through  the  customs 
of  Porto  Franconi.' 

<^  ^Bnt  wti&t  has  that  to  do  mth  a  AritiBh  ship 
ofwarr 

^  The  old  man  shmgged  his  shouIderB,  and 
again  mumphed  his  grizzled  bea^rd  with  emphatic 
sitence. 

^  Do  you  duppose;  said  I,  ^  that  any  on 
board  an  Euijlish  frigate  would  daro  to  hold  such 
correspondence  ! ' 

^  *  The  captain  of  that  ship  would  dttre  to  hold 
correspondence  with  the  deril/  answered  the  old 
man« 

*•  You  know  him  then  ! '  said  L 
So  far  as  I  have  been  his  pilot  different 
times/  replied  the  fisherman ;   *  and  I  kuow 
the  ship  well  enough.    It  was  she  brought  away 
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the  Spanish  captive,  who  they  got  by  some  wild 
work  out  of  the  midst  of  Algiers/ 

*^ '  And  juu  tliink  he  is  now  on  some  adven- 
turer said  I. 

The  sailor  looked  doubtfully  to  the  ship.  *  It 
is  a  while  ago/  said  he ;  ^  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
sot  the  man  to  be  baffling  about  on  a  wind  for 
nothing/ 

While  he  spoke,  his  comrades  hoUooed  from 
their  boat ;  and  the  old  man,  heaving  the  net  upon 
liis  slioulder,  hobbled  down  to  the  beach,  I  con- 
tinued to  ramble  along  the  shore,  and,  absoibed 
in  thought,  wandered  on  regardless  of  the  dis* 
tance  or  the  declining  light,  till  I  was  suddenly 
impeded  by  an  abrupt  ridge  of  rooks,  aad  disco- 
vered  that  I  had  passed  the  point  and  entered  the 
very  creek  which  the  fisherman  had  pointed  out 
as  the  liaunt  uf  Gaspiiuni,  The  discovery  re- 
called my  attention,  and  I  looked  round  with 
curiosity  upon  a  scene  which  bore  stroni,'  chanws 
teristics  for  the  romantic  and  adventurous* 
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The  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  dim  yellow 

twilight  which  shone  over  the  western  clift'  threw 
into  the  bay  an  uncertain  glimmer,  which  gave  a 
deep  solemnity  to  its  solitude  and  stillness.  It 
was  a  narrow  quiet  basin,  overhung  by  high  pre- 
cipitoas  steeps,  shadowed  with  cork-trees  and 
palms,  and  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  possessing 
no  outlet  but  over  a  small  shelf  of  rock  by  which 
I  had  entered,  and  through  a  deep  narrow  dehie, 
which,  overgrown  with  trees,  ascended  from  the 
bottom  of  the  creek.  On  either  aide  of  the 
entrance  a  reef  of  rocks  ran  &r  into  the  sea,  and 
though  there  was  now  searce  a  ripple  on  the 
water,  a  long  and  frequent  flash  of  surf  brighten- 
ed in  the  moonshine,  and  indicated  the  slumbering 
breakers  which  surrounded  the  dangerous  chan- 
nel. Within,  the  bay  seemed  formed  by  nature 
for  q^uiet  and  security  ;  not  a  breatL  diblurbed  the 
black  still  mirror  of  ike  water  which  lipped  upon 
the  sands,  and  the  track  of  wheels  and  mules  gave 
recent  evidence  of  numerous  visitants. 
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1  gazed  upon  the  wild  picture  with  au  imagina- 
tion which  grouped  its  characteristic  iigures,  till 
I  looked  involuutarily  to  the  sea  for  the  effect  of 
the  smuggler's  galley,  when  I  was  suddenly 
struck  hj  the  Tost  black  silmt  shadow  of  the 
English  frigate  lying  with  her  sails  aback^  not  a 
gunshot  from  the  entrance  of  the  creek. 

^'  I  almost  started  at  the  coincidence  of  the 
iisherman's  hints,  and  continued  to  watch  the 
ship  as  the  rising  moon  shed  a  bright  gilvery 
stream  across  her  shadow,  strongly  contrasted 
to  the  dark  yoid  shape  of  her  broad  hull  and 
motionless  sails. 

I  remained  so  long  without  observing  the 
smallest  change  of  place,  that  I  concluded  she  had 
anchored  for  the  tide,  and  was  turxung  to  leaye 
the  creek^  when  I  thought  I  heard  the  tread  of  a 
horse  behind  me.  I  stopped  and  listened  for  some 
moments — it  did  not  return ;  but,  all  at  once,  I 
plainly  distinguished  the  approaching  tramp,  and 
in  aTfew  moments  the  dark  shadow  of  a  horseman 
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onerged  slowly  from  the  hoUow  way*  He  stopped 
upon  tiie  sand,  and  stood  motionless  in  the  gray 
moonUght ;  bat  suddenly  he  turned  towards  the 
path^  and  made  a  short  low  whistle,  which  was 
iiiiuitdiately  followed  by  the  soft  rumble  of  wheels, 
and  the  heavy  trample  of  horses  in  the  sand. 

I  watched  the  road  with  eager  cariosity,  and  in 
a  few  moments  a  small  dark  vetorin,  driyen  by  a 
postillion,  issued  from  the  deep  goi^e  of  the  defile. 
Ihe  rider  immediately  proceeded,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  carriage  towards  the  very  spot  where 
I  stood  under  the  cliff.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
felt  an  involuntary  sensation  of  being  one  too 
many  for  the  occasion ;  and  as  the  rider  approach* 
ed  I  stooped  behind  some  fragments  of  fallen 
rook,  through  a  chink  of  which  I  had  a  secure 
view  to  the  outlet  of  the  creek. 

<^The  horseman  and  the  carriage  passed  scarce  a 
pike's  length  from  the  place  where  I  lay,  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  when,  as  the  moonlight  fell 
through  the  trees  upon  the  group,  I  thought  I 
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recognised  the  figure  of  my  mysterious  guide  from 
St  Bosaiie. 

I  lay  breathless  with  amazemeut,  and  as  the 
cavalier  turned  the  rock|  the  broad  moon  shone 
bright  on  his  face,  and  showed  distinctly  the  pale 
stero  features  so  deeply  imprinted  upon  my  me- 
mory. 

The  little  party  stopped  full  in  the  moonlight 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the  cayaUer, 

having  glanced  hastily  round,  blew  a  loud  shrill 
whistle.  The  echo  had  scarce  died  away  along 
the  cliff,  when  the  long  black  shadow  of  a  man-of- 
war's  galley  shot  from  behind  the  reef  of  rocks  on 
the  western  entrance  to  the  creek.  She  pulled 
straight  for  the  spot  where  the  veturin  stood,  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  saw  her  stem  brought  round 
to  the  sand,  and  all  her  oars  fly  up  into  the 
moonlight. 

The  cavalier  had  already  alighted,  and,  opening 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  lifted  down  a  lady  closely 
muffled  in  a  white  mantle.    As  she  descended^  I 
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observed  that  she  bore  in  her  arms  some  object 
wbich  she  held  with  great  solicitude ;  and,  at  the 
flsme  time,  an  officer  leaped  from  the  boat  and 
iiastened  towards  the  trayeUers.  By  the  glimmer 
of  the  moonlight  upon  his  shoulders,  I  saw  that 
he  wore  double  epaulettes^  and  making  a  brief 
but  profound  salute  to  the  lady,  he  conducted  her 
towards  tlie  galley. 

«  As  they  approached,  the  kdy  unfolded  her 
mantle,  and,  turning  to  the  cavalier,  I  heard  the 
fiunt  cry  of  an  infant,  and  distinguished  for  a 
moment  the  glisten  of  a  little  white  mantle  and 
cap  as  she  laid  her  charge  in  the  arms  of  her 
companion.  The  officer  immediately  lifted  her 
into  the  boat,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  the 
cavalier  redelivered  to  her  the  child,  and  folding 
it  carefully  in  her  cloak,  I  heard  her  half  suppress- 
ed voice  lulling  the  infant  from  its  disturbance. 

A  brief  word  and  a  momentary  grasp  of  the 
hand  passed  between  the  lady  and  the  cavaUer, 
aad  the  gliicer  lifting  his  hat,  the  boat  puslied  off, 

c  2 
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the  oars  fell  in  the  water,  and  tlie  galley  glided 
down  the  creek  with  a  velocity  which  soon  ren- 
dered her  but  a  shadow  upon  the  gray  tide.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  lost  sight  of  her  altogether ;  but 
I  still  distinguished  the  faint  measured  plash  of 
the  oars,  and  a  feeble  wail  of  the  infant's  voice, 
float  along  the  still  water, 

*'  For  some  moments  I  thou(>lit  I  liaJ  seen  the 
last  of  the  little  bark — which  seemed  to  venture 
like  an  enchanted  skiff  into  that  world  of  black 
waters;  but  suddenly  I  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  narrow  boat,  and  the  dark  figures 
of  the  men  gliding  across  the  bright  stream  of 
moonliglit  upon  the  tide ;  an  instant  after,  a 
faint  gleam  blinked  upon  the  white  mantle  of  the 
lady,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  oars,  but  it  died  away 
by  degrees,  and  neither  sound  nor  sight  returned 
again. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tall 
black  figure  of  the  cavalier  continued  fixed  upon 
the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same  attitude;  but 
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suddenly  the  broad  gigantie  shadow  o£  the  frigate 
swung  round  in  the  moonshine,  her  sails  filled  to 
the  breeze,  and  dimly  brightening  in  the  light,  she 
bore  oiT  slow  and  still  and  stately  towards  the  west. 

"  For  a  little  time  the  red  glimmer  of  the  cabin 
windows  struggled  with  the  moonlight,  but  gradu- 
ally they  filled,  till  they  were  lost,  and  the  sha- 
dowy sails  and  dosl^  hull  disappeared  like  avast 
phantom  upon  the  gray  water.  ^ — 

The  Doctor  stopped,  and  sat  with  his  thin  hands 
clasped  upon  his  knee,  and  his  white  brow  bent 
upon  the  fire. 

^  And  what  became  of  the  infant  2"  said  I,  at 
last. 

The  old  man  lifted  his  hand  to  the  picture. 
Bat  what  does  it  mean?"  said  I. 

"  The  toaves  received  him,"  said  he  at  length 
— the  toaves  give  Aim  vpJ* 

**  But  w/ien> — whre — -to  wham  !^ 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes,  and  shook  his 
head  in  silence. 
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Wonderful  I  exclaimed— But  why  Bach 
mystery — ^why — ^for  what— should  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  house  of  Stuart  be  thus  concealed  I — 
It  had — it  yet  has  friends  (in  Europe),  and  its 
interests  nmst  ever  be  identified  with  those  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Borne." 

<^  Yes,^  replied  the  Doetor ;  ^  but  Spain  was 
besotted — ^Bome  had  truckled  to  the  great  sea- 
dragon,  and  Bourbon  sold  her  hereditary  ally  to 
her  enemy;  ignominiously  arrested* — ^imprison- 
ed— banished — Uke  a  criminal  from  her  soil — the 
prince — theliberatorof  Scotland — andfinally  aban- 
doned tlie  interests  of  his  dynasty  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Louis  XVI^ — ^C'est  wnefamUhmMeu^ 
reute  dant  Je  ne  mm  plus  enimdre  parUt!  Do 
you  not  know  that  aU  the  great  States  of  Europe 
so  cowered  to  the  influence  of  Enghmd,  that 
they  even  refused  to  the  Prince  an  asylum  on 
their  soiL^  The  bread  and  salt — the  hearth  to 
Coriolanus  
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Ilias,  a  political  outlaw,  the  wounded  stag 
repulsed  by  all  the  Boyal  herd,  do  yon  wonder 
mj/  thing  to  which  Charles  Edward  resorted  for 
the  views  of  his  house  I  But  you^did  not  know 
him — liiii  cliaiacter  is  forgotten  in  these  days — he 
is  now  remembered  only  as  the  Pageant  Phantom 
of  Holyrood~the  hero  of  highlanders,  '  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie  P — ^That  is,  in  the  imagination 
of  most— the  paladin  of  girls — ^the  cheek-pawn 
of  intriguing  dowagers — ^the  rash  ^  adventurer' 
of  a  herd  of  mountain  wolves — ^the  ^  over  the 
mUer  and  over  the  lea '  intoxication  of  pot- 
valiant  conspirators.  Eut  it  is  foigotten  that 
gallantry  and  adventure  were  but  the  surface  of 
his  eharacter-^the  glimmer  of  evening  lightning 
on  the  cloud.  The  reigning  feature  of  his  mind 
was  deep  isolated  enterprise. 

Surrounded  by  spies  and  hostility  from  his 
infEmcy,  he  was  accustomed  to  feel  himself  in  the 
centre  of  a  political  lens ;  and  hence,  to  a  temper 
naturally  cautiousi,  he  added  a  mistrust  approach- 
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ing  to  myBtery.  From  the  timo  that  he  acted 
alone,  he  drew  around  himself  a  circle,  within 
which  none  were  admitted — ^not  even  his  most 
faithful  adherents — unless  actually  employed  up- 
on the  plan  in  operation.  He  wa^  i  ull  of  projectile 
miixdy  and  Lis  designs  were  incessant  and  elabo- 
rate— ^inspired  with  daring — but  often  compli* 
cated  with  the  most  dramatic  intricacy. 

What  was  the  mystery  of  his  journey  to  Po- 
land, when  he  disappeared  from  Avignon,  dis- 
missed the  whole  of  his  retinue,  and,  attended 
only  by  Colonel  Goring,  traversed  a  large  portion 
of  Europe  in  the  deepest  secrecy  ?  Where  was 
he,  on  what  employed,  in  that  long  and  myste- 
rious disappearance,  in  which  he  vanished  from 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  from  1749  to  1754  ? — of  which 
the  king,  his  father,  was  noi  in  the  confidence— 
of  which  Edgar,^  the  most  confidential  servant  of 

*  James  Edggr^  seeretaiy  to  James  VIIL  He  repeated  tliese 
words  m  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Hanington,  leth  Deoember  1752^-* 
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his  sovereign  parent  said ;    His  incogniio  f^r  so 

long  is  one  of  the  most  mrjprising  things  in  the 

He  was  certainly  in  London  in  1750.  I  hmo 
that  he  saw  Dr  King.  I  bdwce  that  for  many 
weeks  he  was  concealed  in  the  old  manor  of  Ar* 
lingham  Court ;  ^  and  if  tke  stor  j  of  his  dropping 
a  glove  at  the  challenge  of  the  (Jhampion  in  the 
coronation  of  George  IIL  is  not  true,  it  is  quite 
in  conformitj  to  his  character  and  impulse. 
I  Idiffoe  the  fact«  Of  what,  then,  was  he 
not  capable,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  verging 
upon  romance,  and  a  depth  of  secretion  de- 
Tolying  into  mystery — Of  mystery,  it  is  true, 
he  had  good  cause — and  if  for  himself,  how 
much  more  for  the  life  of  an  infant — ^the  last  of 
hishne!'* 

What !  "  said  I :  "do  you  mean  from  assas- 
sinatiun  I " — 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  does 
that  startle  you — do  you  think  these  expedients 
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were  confined  to  the  middle  ages — ^that  none 
used  the  dagger,  the  cup,  aud  the  bolster,  but 
Hugh  Capet,  Peter  of  Arra^on,  John  Lackland, 
or  Grookbaeked  Bicluurd!  Him  died  Paul  of 
Bnssia,  Alexander,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Ba- 
Btadt  —  Count  Koningsmark — the  Marqnie  of 
Iioul^  —  even  Caspar  Hauser  i " 

Yes,"  said  I ;    but  that  is  a  diilerent  thing. 
That  was  ' — 

The  old  man  looked  at  me,  and  his  brows 
knit,  and  his  grey  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  through 
mo. 

"  Yes,**  I  repeated;  "that  was"  

"  Ah,  well  I — ^no  matter.   Did  you  never  hear 
of  the  millinei^s  husband— of  the  balls  fired  into 
the  Prince's  carriage  on  his  way  to  Badzivil  t  ^ 
"  No  ! "  said  I ;  *'never  in  my  life !  — 

e* 

The  old  man  lifted  his  eyes — "How  the  world 
wears  away !  the  memory  of  those  days,  as  if  we 
were  but  the  wreck  of  another  nation  !  " 
^'  "  And  who  was  the  milliner  and  her  husband,'*' 
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said  I ;  and  what  happened  to  the  Prince  on 
his  journey  i " 

"  The  woman,"  replied  the  Doctor,  was  a 
wife  from — Memhaum^  I  suppose — ^and  the  man, 
a  dor,  grumus,  black  coyenanting  crow,  who 
-would  hare  walked  with  Mr  John  Nevoy  *over 
his  shoes '  in  the  blood  of  Dunaverty,^  or  held 
the  throat  of  Beaton  or  Sharp,  and  thought  he 
did  heaven  a  service.  She  was  pnrveyoress  to 
yon  big  house  down  bye,  and  he  a  collector  of 
eostcKtas  at  Alloa.^' 

And  he— one  of  our  own  kindly  Scots— at- 
tacked the  Prince  as  an  assassin  1 " 

The  old  man  lifted  his  thin  hand  and  keen 
grey  eye — That,''  he  replied,  *^  is  known  only  to 
the  accusing  angel.  Whether  he  was  an  actor  in 
t/ik  treason,  or  whether  there  were  other  and 
independent  conspirators,  is  only  one  more  or 
less  to  the  catalogue  of  political  crimes.  It  is 
certain  that,  before  the  autumn  of  1761f  Grossart 
left  Scotland  with  the  determination  of  assas- 
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siimthig  the  Prince;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
1749,  his  Boyal  HighnesB  was  attacked  beyond 
VVirtzburg  by  five  men  in  maaks,  who  dis- 
charged  their  pistols  into  his  carriage,  one 
of  the  bullets  passing  through  his  hat,  an- 
other grazing  his  breast,  and  a  third  lodging 
in  the  wadding  of  the  calash,  immediately  above 
his  head.""' 

And  how  did  he  escapef^ 

Heaven,  which  turned  the  balls,''  replied  the 
Doctor,  favoured  his  courage,  and  the  de- 
termination o£  his  few  attendants ;  they  defended 
themselves  with  their  pistols  and  swords,  until 
they  mortally  wounded  two  of  their  assailants, 
when  another  traveller  and  his  servants  coming 
in  sights  the  remaining  villains  abandoned  their 
attack." 

And  can  this  be  trueP  said  L  ^  I  know  that 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  set  upon  his  head, 
and  that  they  would,  I  suppose,  have  executed 
him  if  he  had  been  taken  in  the  forty«five.  But 
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could  gentiemen — ^noUenMi-^  British  goTern- 
nttBt— ^imtenaiKee-  assassination  I 

The  old  man  shook  his  grey  head :  Homui 
nature  m  the  sa»e  in  ail  ages  and  nations,"  said 
he,  Uml^  the  gloss  of  policy — esBpedieiuy^ 
assassination  passes  into — e^cecutim  ;  the  enemy 
becomes  a  criminal — and  a  liiiu  i^opliistry  argues 
away  the  difference  between  the  dagger  aud  the 

I  remained  some  moments  in  silence,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face. 

^'  If  tiiere  &re  such  thin^  in  the  world,  ^' 
said  J9  the  romance  of  the  middle  ages  is  not 
yet  past.'' 

The  old  man  smiled  with  a  broad  gleam  of  ex- 
pression, but  not  of  mirth. — The  world  is  full 
of  *  romance^'' "  said  he,  "  but  tLe  millioii  do 
net  see  it.  Eren  in  this  city — ^in  that  pack 
in  which  yon  lounge  so  caKelessly— imder  those 
calm  pale  faces — those  deep  black  eyes,  and  long 
laten  looks — Yesl  yesl" — said  he,  nodding 
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luB  head  as  he  caught  my  eye—"  Yes  !- — ^you  , 
are  right !  Bat  no  matter ;  under  chattain— - 
auburn — any  colour  you  please — ihM  at  which 
you  open  your  eyes  was  only  am  ^  fitte '  in  the 
romance  of  ^  The  Table-ronde' — ^not  of  Ki^ 
Arthur,  but  of  George  the  Fourth.  Those  calm 
blank  eyes,  so  vacant  in  the  apathy  of  fashion — 
those  ears  which  seem  so  dull  and  listless— 
which,  when  you  speak — ^twice— thrice— only 
the  absent,  but  perhaps  musical—*  wh  a  t' 
— confesses  that  they  heard  you— They  have 
seen — heard — things  which  might  hare  made  a 
chapter  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  or  the  ^  Gestis  of 
Sir  Launcelot,'  and  ^  Sir  Tristram:'  Behind  the 
deep  veil  of  ^  the  world,'  there  is  another — the 
world  of  passion ;  wealth — ^power — ^fear — holds 
down  fast  tlie  curtain.  But  the  vision  is  there— 
the  active  busy  phantoms  are  at  work — and  wiU 
work,  while  there  is  ambition— avarice — ^love- 
revenge  in  the  heart  of  man/^ 

But  the  child  \    said  I,  after  a  long  pause. 
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"  Where  can  he  be!  can  he  be  yet  aUve!  or 
how  thus  unknown— loBt  to  the  world !  ^ 

The  old  man  wayed  his  hand  like  an  Arab^ 
when  you  ask  him,    Who  built  Babylon  I  " 
God  alone  knows  ! "  said  he. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RED  EAGLE. 

**  Whom  the  fire  of  heaven  met  in  the  sky, 
And  spoiled  of  half  his  \\iiig&." 

088IAK. 

In  the  good  old  time,  when  houses  never  changed 
their  inmates  nor  their  furniture — ^when  the  pa- 
rents left  their  velvet  kirtles  to  their  children  in 
their  last  will,  and  the  children  lived  at  the  same 
board,  died  in  the  same  chamber,  and  were  laid 
in  the  same  earth  with  twenty  generations,  there 
was  scai'ce  a  family  in  the  Highlands  which  had 
not  its  heir-loom,  like  the  ivorv  hand  of  Charle- 
magne,  or  the  Uaei  ztom  of  Scone.   At  Galder, 
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you  may  yet  see  the  bed  in  which*  King  Duncan 
was  murdered ;  at  Moy,  the  swords  of  King 
(Asries  and  Dundee;  at  DonoUj,  the  brooch 
which  'was  torn  from  Bobert  the  Bruce  in  the 
battle  of  StrathfiUan,  and  at  Dunvegan,  the  little 
four-legged  black  oak  cup^  called  GJmne  dhuhh^*^ 
in  which  the    mighty  of  the  isles''  have  drank 

*  Stieh  is  the  tradition;  but  in  reality  the  bed  is  not  older 

timn  the  tiiiie  of  Charles  I.  It  is,  however,  an  iuteresting  spe- 
mm  of  Soottifih  maimfactiires  or  commerce  at  that  period, 
being  of  very  rich  cnmson  velvet,  bordered  with  gold  point 
D'Espagnc  lace,  not  of  the  common  modem  kind,  bat  the  rich 
open  woik  desoipHon,  similar  to  the  old  point  throad  lace, 
and  still  extant  in  some  of  the  ecdeaiastical  canopies  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

t  This  curious  and  ancieiit  refiqoe  is  generally  called  ^  N¥il--gUmr 

rfuiA,"  "  Niel  of  the  Black  Knet^  But  we  liavc  not  di^jcovered  niiv 
tradition  bj  which  it  is  connected  with  the  remote  Irish  monarch  of 
fliat  soabriqnet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  applicaticm  of  tiie  title  is 
m\y  a  confusion,  arising  fi\)ni  .siniihuity  of  soond  between  the  name 
(if  the  king  and  the  appropriate  term  of  the  cap.  The  word  gloine^^ 
^Ibm,  is  used  in  colloqmal  Uoenoe,  the  vessel  being  one  of  the  antique 
square  "  Mathers,''^  common  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  imd  oilier  northern 
fionntiies  in  the  middle  agies;  and  which,  hollowed  ont  of  a  cube  of 
wood,  afforded  a  simple  means  of  formation  where  the  tuming-Iathe 
was  not  in  popular  use. 
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**Sad^  at  the  clirifltening,  and  ^^r9$i^  at  the 
funeral,  of  twenty  MacLeods. 

# 

In  our  house  there  was  a  little  old  ebony  cabi- 
net, called  the  Black  Kist  of  Glbn-dulochan.^ 
It  was  believed  to  have  been  the  ver j  same  in 
which  Moses  was  laid  in  the  bulrushes,  and  to 
have  been  brought  into  Ireland  by  Gathelus,  along 
with  Jacol/s  juiUo  w.*  It  was  a  thick,  short,  hump- 
backed coffer,  supported  on  four  little  grinning 
dumpy  black  dwarfs,  who  squatted  on  their  heels 
under  each  comer,  Imd  looked  as  if  their  faces  were 
squeezed  short  by  the  weight  which  they  had  car- 
ried on  their  heads  for  so  many  centuries.  The 
angles  of  the  box  were  strengthened  by  silver 
cramps,  and  the  lock  and  hinges,  which  were  of 
the  same  metal,  were  elaborately  engraved,  and 
bore  the  initials  of  two  of  my  great-great-great- 
grand-parents.  The  lid,  back,  and  sides,  were 
divided  into  panels,  richly  carved,  with  such  a 
maze  of  tracery,  foliage,  and  creatures,  as  might 

*  AocovdiDg  to  the  &ble,  the  Iiuuiganiti<m  Stone  of  Soothmd. 
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have  aeemed  an  epitome  of  all  the  hyssop,  and 
cedar,  and  apes,  and  peacocks  of  Solomon,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  variety  of  figures  in  which  an  idola- 
ter might  hare  found  objects  for  adoTation  vrith- 
out  transgressmg  the  commandment. 

Daring  my  minority  it  was  my  fortune  to  have 
a  guardian,  who,  even  in  those  days,  had  a  great 
light  of  the    imrclk  of  iwtdlect^''  and  among  other 
experiments,  to  improve  my  house  and  estate,  cut 
down  the  gallowtree,  harled  the  castle,  and  sold 
all  the  fuiiiiturc  which  survived  going  over  the 
deviTs  staircase.    The  blessed  black  kist  went 
with  the  arras  hangings  and  high-backed  chairs. 
When  I  heard  of  it,  I  commended  my  guardian 
to  that  place  which  Ariosto  says  is  inhabited  by 
Judas  Iscariot  and  the  inventor  of  gunpowder — 
but  he  is  dead  now,  and — ^what  more,  I  do  not 
wisik  to  mention. 

For  several  years  I  maiiitained  such  a  quest 
after  my  kist,  as  King  Arthur  did  for  the  "  San- 
graal^ "  and  with  about  as  much  success.   At  last, 
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only  a  few  days  after  my  interview  with  J)r  Bea- 
ton, as  I  was  passing  along  Wardour  Street,  what 
was  my  ecstacy  to  see  the  four  little  dumpy  dwarfs 
griiming  oat  of  the  window  of  aJM^osm  de  eitruh 
9Uii»  At  the  first  sight  I  sprung  into  the  shop ; 
happily  it  was  empty,  and  before  V etnsta  en* 
tered,  I  .  had  recollected  the  self-possession  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  a  marchai^  de  wrttiu  Ab  he 
appeared,  I  turned  my  back  on  the  kist,  and 
pointed  to  a  hideous  china  jar  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. "  What  is  the  price  of  that  beautiful 
Pekmr  said  1. 

Fife  guinea,^'  replied  M*  Vetnsta. 

Oh!^'  said  I,  and  passing  ronnd  the  shop,  ex- 
amined, and  turned  over  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
magaai%  till  I  came  by  accident  to  the  kist.  I  stood 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  looked  upon  it 
with  a  gaze  of  vacant  absence :  at  last — What  is 
the  price  of  that  old  gimcrackr'  said  I,  yawning. 

Sare exclaimed  M.  Vetusta. 
*'  That  old  black  tub  in  the  window,"  said  1. 
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M.  Vetusta  made  a  low  bow,  aud  took  a  long 
pinch  of  snuff. 
**  Do  you  Imow  what  is  dat  V  said  he. 
''Oertainlj,''flaidL 

M.  Vetusta  simpered  and  bowedw — You  excuse 
me,  sare— mais,  have  you  ever  hear  of  d'  eleTen 
tousaud  YerginT' 

To  be  sure,"*  said  I;  but  I  very  muck  doubt 
if  eyer  there  were  as  many  at  one  time."* 

^^Mafoioui — et  moi  aussi,"  replied  the  little  man; 
**mais,  dat  was  de  casijuet,  do  coffine,  which  hold  de 
heart  of  Santa  Glara^-dat  was  one  of  dem — ^in  de 
GoBTent  de  Maerobius,  in  Egypt ;  I  take  it  out  of 
de  shrine  myself,  when  I  was  wid  de  grand  army.^* 
You  don  t  mean  so !"  I  excbimed. 
Upon  my  honere replied  the  dealer. 

^But/'  said  I,    was  not  that  sacrilege  T' 

"  Perdi  pasl"  exclaimed  Signer  Vetusta ;  "  all 
de  Monke  was  go — ^was  chassee  par  de  Turke.'* 

"But  how  did  you  discover  it  contained  the 

heart  of  St  Ghu-e!"  said  L 
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"  Ecco  la!*'  exclaimed  the  Signer,  peinting  to 
the  lock.    "  Ecco  riscrizione  !  '  cor.  st  clab.  s. 

MAC.  DON.  ANN.  DOAl.'  i^C.  vS^C.   Cioi  CoT.  SuUCtW 

Otarm  Sandus  MetercUm  Jhnator^ — ^by  whieh 
you  Bee  it  was  give  to  de  convent  by  de  founder 
himself*— ^est  bien  curieux 

Indeed  is  it  said  I,  particularly  to  me-^ 
and  pray  what  is  the  price!" 

Twenty  guinea,'''  replied  M.  Vetusta,  with  a 
bow,  and  dat  ver  sheap — ^tres  boa  marche — dat 
is  give  it  away — inais  de  bill  of  reform^  et  cholera 
morbus  have*  played  de  deV  wit  all  affaires.  Gen- 
tilmen  would  not  give  fifty  guinea  for  de  tre  spin» 
die  of  de  femme  de  Soloman."* 

Then  the  more  reason  that  I  should  not  give 
twenty  for  an  old  black  box  which  never  belonged 
to  a  person  of  so  much  consideration,"  said  I, 
^*  Ma  de  saint — r  said  M.  Vetusta. 
«  But  the  reform  bill ! "  said  I. 

De  carving  !  ^' 

*  This  was  written  in  1831. 
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*^The  cholera  morbus  !  Mr  VetusW* 
Et  tous  les  gonds — crampons  et  sermro  en 
aigent  !*' 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm — Mr  Y etusta^'" 
said  I,    I  will  tell  you  a  secret— do  you  know 

I  have  not  dat  honour  replied  the  little 
man,  bowing  to  the  ground. 

"  Five  years  ago,"  said  I,  that  cabinet  was 
ihhn  out  of  my  hmeP 

The  man  of  wrH  stood  thunderstruck,  but  im* 
mediately  recoyeriDg  himself — Mais  monsieur ! 

ODR.  ST.  GLAB.  8«  MAC.  DON.'' 

"  Which  means,''  said  I,  Cornelia  8melair^ 
and  Sinum  Mao  Donmlj  who  were  my  great-great* 
great-grandoiother  and  grandfather,  when  yours 
were  crying  roasted  chestnuts  ([mUro  per  un  la- 
jocco  in  the  Porto  del  Popolo." 

Per  Bacco!''  exclaimed  the  little  man,  enraged 
into  his  own  language ;  Signore  !  il  mio  bisavo 
era  il  Beverendissimo  Signer  Dottor  Vetusta  de- 
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emo  del  Collegio  di  San  GioTMini,  e  segretario  del 
Gran  Duca  di  Toseana !" 

Mr  Vetusta,"^  said  I,  quietly  laying  my  hand 

on  his  sleeve,  I  will  give  you  hve  pounds  for 
the  kistie!^ 

"  II  diavolo !  ^  exclaimed  he — "  I  would  light 
de  fire  wid  it  before 

Good  morning,^  said  I,  and  turned  to  the 
door. 

My  foot  was  on  the  street — A-Signore  ! 
said  Mr  Vetusta. 

Good  morning ! said  I« 
"  Ma  Signore !  " 
I  am  in  a  hurry,"  said  I,  hastily  taking  out 
my  watch. 

"  jE  bene !  Bisogna  cJt  io  ml  dia^''  said  M.  Ve- 
tusta,  extending  his  arms  with  a  generous  gri- 
mace, I  must  let  you  have  it,  since  it  belong  to 
your  grandpapa^  and}  as  I  say  before,  de  Ml  I  et 

I  took  out  my  purse  and  paid  down  the 
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monej.  I  send  it  liome  to  uiglit,"  said  M. 
Vetasta. 

"  A-thank  you  I "  said  I,  taking  it  under  my 
arm  though  I  could  liaidly  grasp  it.—**  Good 
momiiig.^ 

I  harried  np  Wardour  Street,  and  caUing  a 
eoach  at  the  comer,  dioye  home  with  my  prize. 
As  soon  as  I  was  alone  in  my  dressing-room,  I  set 
it  by  the  window,  and  examined  it  oyer  and  over^ 

as  Ulysses  did  liis  bow  when  he  was  going  to  shoot 
against  the  suitors :  it  was  perfect  and  entire  in 
ereiy  scroll  and  £^ure  as  the  last  day  I  had  seen 
it;  and  suddenly  Temembermg  that  there  was  then 
an  old  jonnial  of  my  &ther's  in  the  false  bottom, 
I  toadied  the  spring,  the  little  panel  flew  open, 
and  to  my  astonishment  a  roU  of  papers  feUoat 
on  the  floor  I  I  snatched  them  ap ;  they  were 
the  very  same  1  and  I  ran  over  them  overjoyed, 
for  they  contained  not  only  very  interesting  fa- 
mily details,  but  many  important  events  and 
yalnable  legends  of  the  time  now  passing  into 
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oblivion.  I  sat  devouring  the  pages  which  re- 
called so  many  profound  and  melancholy  recol- 
lections. Tiie  greater  part  of  the  juurnal  was 
written  at  an  early  period  of  my  fathei^s  life^ 
when  the  desolating  changes  which  followed  the 
forty-five  were  only  beginning  to  come  into  effect. 
Several  of  the  distingaiahed  persons,  and  mach 
of  the  original  character,  now  gone  to  the  ocean 
and  the  grave,  then  remained  in  the  country, 
and  the  following  extract,  written  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  is  a  brief  fragment  of  the  history 
of  a  broken  house. 

It  was  a  calm  bright  evening,  the  red  Octo- 
ber san  was  going  down  over  Lammermuir,  and, 
shimmering  through  the  white  still  smokes  of  the 
hamlet,  gave  its  last  golden  beams  on  the  bright 
vane  and  grey  spire  of  the  church  which  rose  over 
the  trees.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the  aspens,  nor 
a  ripple  on  the  sand  of  the  little  lake ;  the  gnats 
danced  in  tlic  bun,  and  I  could  hear  the  busy 
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voices  of  the  children  playing  at  "  harrow-the- 
sowie  "  about  the  old  elm  in  the  market.  At  in- 
tervab,  the  toll  of  the  large  bell  came  up  tlie 
iuU,  and  the  silent  sky,  the  breathless  trees,  and 
still  blue  water,  seemed  as  if  they  listened  to  the 
sound  which  told  that  one  of  the  solitary  hamlet 
was  gone  to  Ms  long  home* 

The  deep  heavy  knell  came  slowly  over  the  merry 
shout  and  jovial  laugh  of  the  children: — '^Andyau 

m 

enoe  laughed  as  loud  at  that  tree^  I  thought,  and 
looked  as  heedless  on  the  sun  which  now  sets  up- 
on yonr  graye  1^  M  this  moment  the  fdneral  ap* 
peered  between  the  trees  below,  and  past  slowly 
along  the  avenue,  till  it  was  lost  among  the  dod- 
dered oaks.  I  lingered  till  the  bell  had  ceased  to 
toll,  and  leaving  Donald  to  follow  the  road  with 
the  horses,  took  the  httle  path  which  descended 
through  the  fields. 

The  sun  was  set  when  I  came  to  the  wicket  of 
the  churchyard  :  all  was  quiet  and  solitary  ;  but, 

as  I  looked  round  for  the  mourners,  I  saw  one  old 

d2 
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woman  who  stood  beside  the  grave — her  head  was 
covered  in  her  dark  faded  pliud,  but  her  hands 
were  clasped,  and  I  could  see  Uiat  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  new  raised  earth,  I  stopped,  un- 
willing to  disturb  her,  till  at  last  she  dropped  a 
bunch  oi  heath  upon  the  head  of  the  grave,  and 
drawing  her  mantle  about  her  face,  walked  slowly 
from  the  churchyard. 

I  follow  td  lier  till  she  entered  the  avenue,  and, 
as  I  overtook  her,  inquired  if  she  could  direct  me 
to  the  cottage  of  Elspeth  Mac  DonneL 

The  old  woman  dropped  a  courtesy,  Y<m's  just 
mysell  sir,  if  ye  please  T 

I  started  with  surprise  and  pleasure;  for  twenty 
years  had  so  altered  the  features  of  my  once  hand- 
some foster-mother,  that  I  had  no  recollection  of 
the  grey  woman  before  me. 

I  knew  tliiit  it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
remember  me— Did  you  ever  know  one  Bon- 
old  Mac  Domd—in  the  west  country!^  I 
asked. 
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^^ffeuf  Tha  gu-iearNit^  exclaimed  the  old 
womaD,  inyoluntarily  speaking  with  her  native 
Gaelic  at  the  menticm  of  her  native  place~^*Deed 
did  I,  sir — monie  o'  them  i — for  it's  a  kindly  name 
wi'  us,  ye  ken.  There  was  iiaoul  dubh,  and  Itaoul 
brocUdair,  and  liaoul  Mac  Eaoul  Mhic  Bob,  and 
ahantle  others  ye'il  no  mind,  may  be." 

The  one  I  speak  of,"  said  I,  was,  I  think, 
called  Raoul  beg  a*  Thulachanr  * 

^A*  eMail  a!  chial!  is  e  Mihdhalta^  fdw-m^^  ex- 
eUmed  the  old  woman,  suddenly  wiping  her  eyes, 
and  curtseying  quickly — ^^^yonwasmyownJEtonald 
— Baonul  beag  27a«a^Mhic  Alain  'ic  Baonoil."' 
Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  of  what  has  become 
of  him  T'  said  L 

A-weel  1 "  said  she, — but  may  be  ye*r  an 
Englisher,  sir  \ 

I  satisfied  Ler  upon  thia  puiut — "  Weel,"  ^aid 
she,  and  the  colour  came  in  her  face,    ye  wadna 

*  Little  Booald  of  Thulacbaa. 
t  My  own  foflker-cbUd. 
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think  it  o's  faither's  son — ^he's  awa  to  faicht  for 
the  Miffh  deargr 

And  was  not  that  better  than  chaffering  for 
stots  and  quays  in  Glen  DulochanT'  said  L 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head — He  was  the 
Urst  o'  his  name  ever  pit  dune  the  '  Ros  geal '  for 
the  '  Each  Ian  Hanoblieraich^  "  said  she,  **  I  wad 
na  thoucht  his  mither  had  Uyed  to  see  it,  and  I 
did  na  think  to  owrliye  it  my sel,  when  I  saw  him 
gang  owr  the  hull  wi'  the  dubh  gall  Dearganach, 
and  a  black  cockade  at  his  lug.'^ 

And  where  is  the  old  ladj,  and  his  sisters — 
the  bonnie  lasses  of  Dulochan  I "  said  I* 

Elspeth  turned  away  her  face,  and  brushed  the 
skirt  of  her  plaid  over  her  eyes,  and  waved  her 
thin  hand  upon  the  air. 

Do  yon  not  know  ?  *  said  I. 

G<me !  said  the  old  woman — Gone  like  the 
leaves  to  the  winds ! — they  are  all  gone— the  deer 
went  from  the  hill — ^they  could  na  bide  wi'  a 
stranger  I 
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And  the  people — ihe  coiters  f  ^  I  exclaimed. 
"All,"  replied  the  old  woman — there  is  none 
from  Strone  to  Drisach,  but  the  shepherd,  and  the 
colj,  and  the  slieep.  I  looked  down  the  straith  at 
the  ereniiig — there  were  ihirtyvibiie  smokes  wind- 
ing up  in  the  sunset— I  came  oat  in  the  morning-^ 
thero  was  but  one." 

And  is  there  none  at  the  castle  of  Duloohan  i*^ 
1  asked. 

Aye  r  said  the  old  woman,  looking  sternly  in 
face. 

It  is  let  then  T' I  said. 

She  stretched  her  hand  to  the  rooks  tliat  were 
cawing  in  the  elms — ^Aye  V  said  she,  to  the  ten- 
ants that  God  provides  for — the  rayens  and  eraws 
— tiiere's  nae  anither  can  live  in  Glendulochan  I  *^ 
And  Mr  Mac  Donnel  did  this  I "  said  I. 

Xheold  woman  laughed  bitterly — Mao  Alain 
Mhie  Haanuil  would  na  put  out  the  /oa  and  the 
eagle  &ae  his  ain  craig — ^suppose  they  were  bad 
neighbors,"  said  she. 
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And  what  has  made  the  change  I "  1  asked. 
"  I  ken  na  weel,  pleas  o'  law,*"  replied  Elspeth  ; 
**but  there  was  some  auld  wadset,  or  ither  like 
Land  that  the  auld  laird  had  made  in  the  forty-five 

 amd  the  writers  in  Edinbmch  seizit  the  estate, 

and  sanld  it  till  a  suthe-country  lord,  that  did  na 
ken  a  hiUander  frae  a  black  stot.  He  came  doun 
the  first  year  to  the  shooting — bat  be  sure  the  aidd 
tour  was  owr  far  frae  the  muir  for  his  feckless 
chay-rimbied  feet,  and  the  next  lammas  behoved 
to  be  a  bit  sclated  housie  biggit  up  in  the  hull, 
and  the  rufe  and  a^  the  timmer^wark  was  had 
off  the  tour  to  pit  tnlt,  andfinish  nte  a  new  inn,  for 
he  wad  na  be  chairgit  wi's  froends  cattle,  and  tykes, 
and  sarrants,  ye  ken/- 

What ! said  I,    send  his  guests'  horses  and 

dogs  to  an  inn 

"  On  aye  surely  1''  replied  the  old  woman; "  and 
its  mysel  that  ha'  seen  twenty  riuing  pownies  in 
the  stables  at  Dulochan !  and  mail*  hounds  nor 
would  worry  a*  the  writer-tykes  in  BaU^Duty- 
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edm !  but,  O  me  !  jon's  but  a  sma"  thing — the 
next  year  was  to  be  a  new  factor,^ 

*' A  new  factor,"'  said  I;  "and  what  had  uld 
Sandy  Mac  Alasdar  done  I 

Ou  the  marquis  said  he  was  owr  sib  to  the 
folk,  and  he^d  no  rax  them — ^and  sine  there  cam 
»  bit  south-country  Yorkshire  bodie  and  a  Ghiviot^ 
shepherd,  and  at  the  next  Martimass  was  nae 
ither  f  ute  nor  clute  in  the  glen,  but  what  walkit 
afore  his  coly.'* 

The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  It  was  a  clear  simmer  morn- 
ing,'' she  continued ;  *'  the  sun  shone  bright  on 
the  derw,  the  bit  lochan^  was  as  still  and  as  blue 
as  the  sky  that  was  abuve,  and  the  laverochs 
were  singing,  and  the  gulls  skirling  on  the  water, 
and  np  the  hill  ye  could  hear  the  great  stag  cry 
in  the  corrai — on  the  green  knowie  afore  the 
chapel  there  was  a  thick  black  thrang — but  it 
was  no  the  SabboUi — the  priest  stood  on  the  grey 

*  LittkLake. 
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stane  abuve— in  a  wbilie  the  bell  began  ta  toU-^ 
the  auld  men  and  the  women,  and  the  bairns  £aU 
dune  on  their  knees,  but  the  caniachs  stood  about 
like  black  '  cranns  ^  o'  trees,  and  grippit  their  aik 
rtiekfl,  and  clitehit  their  teeth  to  keep  the  tears 
out  their  e^es — ^the  anld  man  tuk  aflPs  hat, 
and  lifted  up  his  hands— he  could  na  speak  jnst, 
at  the  first;  bat  when  the  men  heard  his 
Toice,  the  tears  cam  done  their  cheeks,  and  they 
a'  drappit  on  their  knees  tlxegither — ^ye  might 
see  the  tears  fa'  like  the  siller  dew  on  the  grass : 
and  wlien  the  priest  had  lift  up  the  cross  and 
giren  his  blessing  he  cam  dune  amang  them — ^he 

« 

spak  nae  word,  but  tnk  his  stick  intil  his  hand, 
and  the  pipes  began  to  play— -On  ^twas  fearfd' 
playing!  While  the  men  tnissit  the  packs, 
and  lifted  the  women  and  bairns  into  the 
cars,  the  piper  walked  round  and  round  the 
wee  knowie,  playing  '  Thighibb  an-so !  IHiffhibk 
an-so  /  ThigMbh  ansa  !  'Chlmn  DamhnuiUy  *  as  if 

*  *'  Come!  Come!  Clm  Dmnd!  "  a  celebrated  Pibrocli. 
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he  would  ca'  dune  the  hills  about  us— but  Y/hen 
they  were  a'  ready — at  the  last  time  he  turnit 
awa'  before  them,  and  the  pibroch  changit  for 
'ChatUlmituUk  '^'* 

The  old  woman  stopped  and  wiped  her  eyes 
fiuBt.  We  stappit  on  the  top  o*  the  brae,"  said 
she  at  length.  The  last  bittio  whar  ye  can  see 
the  glen — we  lookit  back  upon  the  etraith— there 
was  nae  smoke  on  a  rufe— nae  a  Toice— nae  the 
bark  o'  a  dog.  The  women,  and  the  bairns^  and 
the  men — the  tail  mmi — ye  ken  the  mm  o*  Glm 
Jhlocli^an  \ — kneelit  dune  and  stretchit  out  their 

hands  to  the  glen — and  cried  ! — ^and  cried !  

God  put  it  out  ij  niy  ears/'  and  she  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  head. 

For  sereral  moments  she  sat  with  her  face 
rested  on  her  plaid — at  last,  They  tried  to  take 
awa'  the  women  and  the  bairns,"  said  she,  but 
they  cast  themselves  to  the  ground,  and  clung  to 
the  heather  and  kissit  the  fog,  and  the  wee  wee 

*  ^^Ishall  never  retain,"  Ibe  deadi  lament  played  at  fimenlB* 
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things  grippit  fast  to  the  bushed,  and  cried 
'Cha  teid  mi,  cha  teid  mi,  gus  an  JDutAaich 
€Mm!*  Ou  'twas  the  death  thraw — ^the  pairting  o' 
the  body  and  the  saul. — At  last  the  priest  spake 
to  OS — ^we  stood  round  upon  the  bit  shealing— the 
'Black  Cuach^  f  theeuach  that  the  prince  dnmk 
out  o'  at  Tomhan  a'  Ghleirich  was  £lled,  and  we 
/  looked  dune  upon  the  glen,  and  stretched  ute  our 
hands  to  the  grey  tour,  and  cried,  ^  JBeannachd 
leibh,  Beannachd  leibh,  Beanuachd  leibh,  a  Chlaun 
RaonuiU.'  J  We  poured  the  last  drops  into  the 
heather,  and  brak  the  cuach  on  the  stane,  and 
cast  the  staves  into  the  Linne-dhubh — and  tumit 
to  the  road." 

It  was  many  moments  after  the  old  woman  had 
ended  before  I  could  ask  her  another  question. 

*  I  caimoK — cannot  go  the.** — ^Xhere  is  no  word  in  English  per- 
fectly cEzpioB^g  the  aasodalions  of  the  word  i^uCfimeft  eMi,  but  Si  is 
all  that  is  mekncholy  of  a  land  of  distance^  and  strangers^  and  exile. 

t  A  ouach  is,  a  diinking-cnp  made  of  atavee,  and  hooped  with 
amall  osier  hoope,  and  thoee  of  snperior  land  onuunented  with  fliher. 

X    Farewell!  farewell!  farewell!  Clanronald." 


.  y  i.u^  i.y  Google 
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«Do  you  know  nothing  of  the  young  kirdr' 
said  I,  at  length. 

^•Nae  mickle/'  replied  Elapetk  «  He^s  been 
to  India  they  say — and  wliileg  aold  Norman,  the 
pensioner,  gies  me  a  bit  wordie  o'  Ixim  ute  o'  the 
paper  when  he  gangs  to  the  tune  fors  pension. 
Bat  I  am  no  hearing  him  this  whilie— it's  the 
peace,  ye  ken — thejll  be  no  speaking  aae  mickle 
about  the  regiments  and  whar  they  be." 

^  Would  yon  be  ghtd  to  see  him  out  of  the  red 
ooatr'saidL 

Elspeth  turned  away  and  wiped  her  eyes* 

^  Should  you  like  to  see  him  back  in  Glendulo- 
chan?"* 

"  Ye'd  no  spier  that,  an'  ye  were  na  irae  the 
snthe  country,'^  said  the  old  woman. 

^^1$  mi  jUn  JRaomU heagy*  *  I  exchimed,  sud- 
denly holding  out  both  my  handa. 

£l8peth's  faee  eame  crimson  red  :  for  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  my  £ace ; 

*  *at  is  I,  myself;  am  littte  Bomdd.'' 
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then  suddenly  ikiliag  upon  her  knees,  dasped  the 
skirt  of  my  cloak  upon  her  face,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

I  raised  her,  and  threw  back  the  capa  from  mj 
trews  and  tartan  jacket,  and  when  I  could  speak, 
"  Jfo  mhdthair^''  *  said  I,  "  mo  rahathair,  I  will 
never  put  theip  off  dgain«  I  am  going  to  Glen- 
dolochan,  and  you  sKall  go  too.** 

The  old  woman^s  hand  clenched  upon  my  arm, 
Ye  canna  gang  there  1 said  she.       Ye  canna 
gang  to  see  the  sheep  feed  upon  the  heap  o**  my 
bit  husie^  and  the  craws  bigging  in  the  tour  o' 
Dulochan.** 

"  I  have  bought  it  back,"  I  exclaimed — "the 
house — ^the  glen — ^all.  To-day  the  marquis  re- 
moved to  his  next  estate  ofDunrorie.^' 

The  old  woman  clasped  her  hands  and  Ufted 
her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Alasdar  M^Alasdair  is  already  repairing  the 
tower,"  said  I ;  ^'  the  green  heap  that  was  my 
home  in  Tulachan  shall  have  a  roof  and  a  smoke 

♦  »*  My  Mother." 
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before  Christmas,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  white 
face  in  the  hill  trom  Knoc  breachd  to  .Ceaun  dubh. 

Elspeth  clasped  my  hands.  But  ye  can  never 
bring  back  the  ^eople^''^  said  slie. 

*'  I  will — I  will  bring  tlitm  back  ! I  exclaimed. 
^  There  shall  not  be  a  heap  that  was  once  a  house, 
but  shall  rise  out  of  the  heather,  and  be  filled 
again."" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head, Ye  may  ^ 
them,"  said  she,  ^^but  'twill  no  be  the  people  o' 
(jrlendulochan," 

I  stood  mute  and  heart  stricken, — There  must 
be  somei'  said  I  at  last;  iome  left.  I  will  call  them 
back  froiii  all  the  glens  un J  iields  in  Scotland," 

**They  are  far  awa'  in  the  Duthaich-chein," 
said  Elspeth,  never  to  hear  the  Yoiee  that  calls 
them — ^till  Hb  shall  call  them,  from  heaven.^* 

They  shall  bear,"  I  exclaimed;  I  will  bring 
them,  though  it  should  be  from  America  1 

Elspeth  stretched  her  hand  to  the  churchyard 
— Will  ye  call  them  back  from  tl^Q  Lich-stone/* 
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said  she— There  lies  one  ye  shall  mo&r  brinfi; 
again ! 

Z  remembered  the  grave. 

"  Aud  is  it  any  whom  I  know,  who  lies  there  ? " 
said  I. 

Elspeth  grasped  my  hand  hard,  bat  did  not 
speak,  and  I  stood  and  watched  the  plaid  throb 
upon  her  breast,  and  feared  to  ask  her. 

He  would  hare  been  happy — Chappy — to  see 
you  to  day  ! said  she  at  last,  in  her  own  calm 
Yoice.  ^'The  night — the  night  that  he  passit 
awa',  he  called  us  a  about  him,  and  bade  sit  him 
up  in  the  bed,  and  bring  the  ^ip^^^  aud  the  cwich. 
Aonghas  filled  it  up  and  gare  it  intil  his  hand. 
He  took  ain  o^  tV  ilk  o^  us,  and  bowit  his  head, 
^BeommeM  DM  drbhl'*  saidhe,  * biodh a bhean- 
nachd  air  mo  Dhalta,  mo  Dhalta  £6in  i  mo  Gheaim 
Qhinnidh-sa  i '  ^'  ^  He  diank  the  whisky^  and 
grippit  our  hands,  and  kissed  us  a'  round :  he 
looked  at  Aonghas,  but  the  lad  could  na  see 

*    God  bless  you!  God  bless  mj  foster-son !  mj  own  chief  T 
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liim  for  the  tears*  *Mo  MhacP  he  said,  ^a* 
Phiob,*  Cfha  tiU  mi  tmUey  and  wared  his  hand 
round  about  from  the  door  like*  The  light  came 
into  Aonghas'^s  face,  as  they  say  it  would  come  into 
the  face  o's  forbear,  Murach  mor,  when  he  played 
up  in  the  battle.  He  said  nae  word,  but  he  gat 
the  pipes,  and  went  ute  to  the  green  bank,  and 
blew  up  the  pibroch.  Ou  'twas  awful  to  hear 
the  skirling  o'  the  pipe  come  round,  and  round, 
and  round  the  wa's ;  and  the  auld  man  lay  on 
tiie  pillow,  and  held  my  hand,  and  whiles  waved 
his  airm,  whiles  lifted  his  sight  to  the  bairns, 
and  whiles  it  went  round  after  the  pipes,  and 
aje  I  lelt  his  hand  grip  sair  on  mine.  At  the 
Lkst,  liiis  e'ts  did  na  move,  the  tear  was  on  tlieiii, 
but  it  did  na  fa^  his  hand  cam  saft,  and  cauld, 
esold,  and  drappit  awa'  to  the  bedside." 

Elspeth  corered  her  &ce,  and  I  wept  without 
bring  able  to  offer  her  consolation*  At  length 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and  folded  her  plaid  upon  her 

*  "My  SOB,  the  jj^pe ! " 
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breast.  Will  ye  no  come  aud  see  the  bairns  I 
said  she,  in  her  wonted  calm  voice.  I  made  a 
silent  motion  of  assent,  and  she  turned  to  a  little 
path  which  led  from  the  avenue.  **  They  are  a* 
at  hame,''  said  she,  as  we^went,  "  a'  but  Hob,  that 
was  at  the  sea,  and  bides  yet  at  Oban,  at  the 
herring  fishing.^ 

It  was  twilight  when  we  arriyed  at  the  cottage* 
The  little  chamber  was  dark  and  silent  as  we 
entered,  but  the  young  men  and  their  sisters 
were  sitting  about  the  bed — the  bed  where  their 
father  had  died.  I  will  not  speak  of  how  we  met. 
You  Jo  not  know  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  You  haTe 
never  been  a  Co-dh alta,  *  and  you  cannot  feel  what 
it  is  to  meet  a  foster-brother  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

I  arose  at  sunrise  and  hastened  to  the  cottage ; 
Elspeth  was  already  at  the  door  looking  towards 
the  inn.  The  young  people  were  gone  out  to  the 
shearing,  but  the  little  room  was  new  sanded,  a 

*  A  foster-brother  or  sister. 
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small  table,  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth, 
stood  by  the  hearth,  aud  a  plate  of  fresh-made 
scones,  and  a  bowl  of  new  milk,  was  set  in  the 
glowing  peat  embers.  I  was  going  to  take  the  oak 
settle  by  the  chimney,  but  Elspeth  suddenly  held 
me  back  and  motioned  to  the  high  arm-chair, 
covered  with  roe-skin,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Poor  old  Bonald's  plaid  still  hung  upon 
the  back,  and,  as  I  sat  down,  I  saw  upon  the 
elbow  the  black  spot  where  he  used  to  tap  out  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe.  The  tears  fell  from  Elspeth's 
eyes,  and  she  stoupcd  and  busied  herself  at  the 
heai'lli — tliero  no  consolation  of  words  for  the 
wounded  spirit,  and  I  hastened  to  speak  of  such 
things  as  should  divert  her  recollection.  ^^Mo 
wkeUhair^^  said  T,  as  she  set  the  bottle  and  the 
coach  before  me,  ^Hhe  next  ^  morning  that  you 
give  me  shall  be  in  Tulachan ;  in  the  mean  time, 
you  must  tell  me  where  to  find  Eob,  for  nobody 
else  will  see  the  bit  husie  sae  well  biggit/^  Elspeth 
was  pleased  to  talk  of  her  children,  and  I  engaged 
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her  in  the  stories  of  past  times,  and  future  plans, 
till  I  heard  the  trample  of  the  horses  at  the  cottage 
door.  A  tear  came  to  the  old  woman's  eye,  but  she 
arose  and  hlled  the  little  cuach  in  silence.  I  gave 
her  my  hand  and  drank  the  "l?eocA  an  doraU^ 
and  throwing  on  my  plaid  hurried  out  to  the 

I  looked  back  as  I  passed  the  brae  head,  the 
white  **  mdch and  gray  "  earasaid  *  of  Elspeth 
stood  diro^  and  still  and  motionless  in  the  sun- 
shine, I  waved  my  bonnet,  and  as  the  white  wing 
of  the  plaid  fluttered  up  in  the  wind,  I  turned  the 
brow,  and  lost  sight  of  the  cottage. 

I  travelled  by  long  stages,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
make  several  halts,  and  it  ^vas  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh  day  before  I  giuned  sight  of  the  hills  of 
the  west  coast*  The  sun  was  set  as  we  came  upon 
the  wide  solitary  moor  which  stretches  from 
Inchmoi  to  the  sea,  but  the  bright  glow  shone 
over  the  black  shattered  ridges  of  Sky,  and  cast  a 

*  The  white  female  plaid,  irom  oalj  by  women. 
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IffosA  jellow  gleam  upon  the  glassy  mter.  I 
looked  for  the  blue  spots  of  the  little  islets  which 
lie  before  Lochdalochan,  and  the  sharp  peak  of 
the  hill  which  ri^es  above  the  castle,  but  all  the 
space  between  the  island  and  the  main  was  lost 
in  the  deep  blank  shadow  of  the  mountains. 

As  I  gazed,  a  fri&t  flash  appeared  and  vanished 
in  the  black  gorge  of  the  sound ;  and  after  a  long 
interval,  the  low  heavy  report  of  a  great  gun 
trembled  through  the  still  air;  I  checked  my 
horse*  What  shot  can  that  be  I "  said  I  to 
Donald. 

The  old  soldier  looked  towards  the  west.  ^'  The 
sun  is  just  down,"  said  he,  "  but  we'd  surely  no 
hear  the  evening  gun  at  Earnera  !"  * 

It  was  from  the  sea,^  said  I,  and  as  I  gazed 
towards  the  spot,  I  distinguished  the  shadow  of  a 
laige  ship  under  the  gloom  of  the  land. 

^^Presearve  me  I'^  exclaimed  Donald,  ^^hae  we 
gotten  acruiserin  the  isles  !  Weel,  I  did  na  think 

*  FoiSEMrly  a  baoack  on  tlio  west  coast,  erected  ia  1746. 
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to  see  yon,  forbye  a  deevil's  son  o'  a  ganger  in 
Port-Michaeir' 

Tliere  was  none  in  your  time,  then,''  said  1. 
"  Hoot  na  I'*  replied  Donald,  "  deil  a  cockboat ! 
and  uae  writer,  guager,  nor  south  factor  Avast  o' 
Inuomess — ^no  to  speak  o'  Mungo  Downie,  for 
they  brent's  huse  the  first  week,  and  he  was  weel 
schappit  that  got  awa^  in's  sairk  wi's  bukes  under's 
airm.'^ 

I  could  now  distinguish  the  ship  gUding  in 
slowly  for  the  land,  but  in  a  short  time  our  toad 
turned  among  the  hills,  and  we  lost  sight  of  the 
sound. 

» 

"  The  twiliglit  was  falling  as  we  descended  to  the 
little  bay  of  Lo£handrine,  and  as  I  came  out  upon 
the  sand,  I  saw  the  broad  grey  shadow  of  the 
ship,  not  a  musket^ot  from  the  shore.  From  her 
size  and  rigging  she  appeared  to  be  a  ktng^s  sloop, 
and  suddenly  the  sails,  which  hung  loosely  brailed 
as  she  had  just  swung  round  upon  her  anchor, 
diminished  and  disappeared  with  a  celerity  which 
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belongs  only  to  a  man-of-war.  As  I  watched  her 
I  heard  the  plash  of  oars,  and  discerned  the  long 
Uack  shadow  of  a  galley  shoot  from  behind  the 
Uttle  isle  which  intervened  between  the  shore  and 
the  ship.  It  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  crew  run  her 
upon  the  sand,  and  a  young  man,  in  the  full  High- 
land dress,  leaped  ont  on  the  shore.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  piper,  and  two  or  three  men  in  red 
tartans,  and  speaking  a  hasty  word  to  the  boat's 
crew,  turned  from  the  water  and  hastened  up  the 
beach.    As  he  passed  close  to  the  place  where  I 

■ 

stood,  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty — ^the  splen- 
dour of  his  figure,  and  tho  eagle  look  of  his  eye, 
as  he  glanced  upon  me  in  passing.  He  wore  the 
great  belted  plaid,  and  all  the  arms  and  e(^uip* 
ment  of  the  old  Highland  gentlemen,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  in  the  fallen  days  which  toU 
lowed  the  proscription  of  the  /arty-Jive.  His  pis- 
tols were  as  bright  as  silver,  and  the  carved  and 
highly  ornamented  powder-horn  was  suspended 
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from  a  profusion  of  silver  chain,  his  dirk  and 

broadsword  were  of  extraordinary  breadth  and 
length,  and  he  carried  a  long  silyer-momited  Spa- 
nish gun,  for  which  I  noticed  provision  in  a  belt 
of  close  bandoleers  at  his  waisU 

"  A  Chial !  a  chial  P  exclaimed  Donald,  "  cha 
n-fhaca  mi  rianih  samhal  mhic  'Athar-saT^ 

The  little  party  crossed  the  beach,  took  the 
pathless  oliff>  and  now  lost,  now  seen  among  the 
bushes,  ascended  rapidly  till  they  reached  the 
summit,  and  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
craig.  I  turned  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  boat- 
men, but  they  were  gone,  and  I  saw  the  boat 
pulling  fast  towards  the  ship.  I  watched  till  lier 
long  shadow  disappeared  under  the  vast  black 
stem,  and  again  resuming  my  way,  spurred  on 
towards  Loch  Dulochan. 

It  was  deep  night  when  I  rode  down  the  nar- 
row broken  path  into  the  glen — all  was  dark,  and 
still,  and  silent;  not  a  light  twinkled  on  the 

*  "  I  never  saw  the  like  of  his  other's  son  !** 
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straith,  nor  the  bark  of  a  dog  came  from  the  hiU ; 
but  I  could  diiscerii  the  dim  gray  gleam  of  the 
lake  before  me,  and  at  last,  the  tall,  black,  silent 
shadow  of  the  castle  tower  rising  against  the  sky. 
My  heart  beat  as  Donald  spurred  past  me  to 
knock  at  the  door — the  door  at  which  we  had  not 
knocked  for  hiteen  years !  He  struck  on  the 
wicket  with  the  but  of  his  whip,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  a  quick  step,  and  it  was  opened 
by — Elspeth. 

« Failt !  failt  Mhic  Alain  Mhic  Eaouil !"  ex- 
ekdmed  the  old  woman,  holding  up  the  light  in 
her  hand.  Surely  it  was  mysel  thoucht  ye  lang 
a-coming."* 

^  Can  this  be  you,  Mo  MhuimeT'  said  I,  as  I 
sprung  from  my  horse  and  grasped  her  iiand. — 

How  1  when  could  you  come  lisre ! 

Ou  I  hae  been  here  these  twa  days^''  replied 
Elspeth.  "  I  kent  ye  would  besair  to  want  me, 
and  nae  body  but  Donald — ^ye're  a  man^  ye  ken, 

•  Foster  mother. 
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Donald — ^and  ye  canna  redd  the  tour  and  fire 

scones,  and  milk  the  ecu  sine  as  I  can — ^and  ochon 
there's  nae  wife  nor  lassie  frae  Glendoran  to  the 
Mount  held.'' 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  I,  "though 
Donald  has  baked  me  a  bannoch  on  a  hot  stone, 
and  liud  me  a  pillow  on  a  packsaddle  many  a  night 
before  now,** 

Hoot  aye !  nae  doubt  1'^  said  Elspeth,  but 
yon  was  in  the  wars — nou  ye're  at  hame  ye  ken, 
and  ye'il  no  be  to  be  fashed  yon  way s.*^ 

"  And  how  in  the  world  got  you  here  before 
me     said  I. 

"The  morn  after  ye  went,"  replied  Elspeth, 
"  after  I  redd  up  the  huse,  I  just  walkit  in  tull 
Edinbruich^  {thirty  miles  /),  to  my  four  hmrs^*  wi' 
Janet — she^s  married  ye  ken — and  syne  was  awa' 
the  mom  wi'  my  gude  brither  that^s  .carrier  till 
Port-Michael.  When  I  wearyit,  the  cairt  carried 
me — when  the  cairt  wearyit,  I  walkit  beside 

*  Tea  or  mning  idmL 
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but  ou,  sirs  i  ye^U  be  weary  ye'rsell,''^ — and  she 
turned  before  me  to  the  stair. 

I  followed  lier  up  the  narrow  stone  iunipih^ 
which  had  already  been  repaired,  Elspeth  turned 
into  the  room  over  the  entrance.  ^  There's  ye'r 
ain  ehanmer/'  said  she,  holding  up  the  candle. 
The  vena  same  that  ye  sleepit  in  the  night  before 
J6  left  the  countra'— -only  there's  a  new  flare,  and 
stew  rufe  and  a  winnock,  and  a  door,  and  sick 
Kke — ^but  yon's  the  verra  auld  tapia  on  the  wall " 

The  room  was,  indeed,  hung  with  the  identi- 
cal old  arrab;  and  looked       if  il  had  not  been 

moved  since  the  winter  nights  when  I  used  to  lay 

awake  and  quake  at  the  grim,  tall,  shadowy  figores 

which  stared  and  waved  upon  the  wall.  What 

miracle  has  preserved  this  f "  said  I. 
"  Just  auld  Sandy,"  replied  Elspeth,  "  Yon 

soutiie  factor  chiel  sent  them  til  Port-Michael  to 

be  roupit.    Lord  kens  wlia  should  hae  bouclit 

them,  but  Sandy  hard  o\  and  rid  a*  night  to  be 

first  i**  the  mom,  and  he  boucht  them  owr's  '  mo- 
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deration'*^  wi'  tho  writer  bodie  that's  in  the  toun 
enew.'* 

Preterm  me!  2k  wrUer  in  Port-Micliael !^ 
exclaimed  Donald,  who  had  followed  with  my 
valise. 

Ochon  aye  1  twa  o'  them/^  replied  Elspeth, 
and  a  ganger,  and  a  baiiizie^  and  a  toun-*ser- 
geant,  and  a'  manner  o'  justice-fasherie,  and  law- 
tulzie,  yo  never  seed  the  hke  1**^ 
Donald  took  an  excruciating  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  rU  awa*  just  and  get  ye  a  bittie  to  your  sup- 
per,^ said  Elspeth ;   there's  as  sheep  in  the  huse, 
and  a  saumont,  and  twa  muir  burdies.  Th^^s 
nae  a  heathcock  in  a'  the  mount,  for  the  shep- 
perd's  tykes  sukit  the  eigs  the  year,  and  the 
EngUsher  poachers  kilUt  the  auld  anes — but  yell 
get  the  haggis,  and  the  fush,  and  chappit  peta- 
tcrs,  and  a  soup  milk,  and  whusky — and  cakes  o** 

*  The  ]a»t  of  the  Jour  monung  drains  the  rest  being — SgaUc^" 
the  monung  bmnper — Friochd^^  the  after  half  ^tasa — Fradharc,^ 

the  power  of  vision,    Lastl/i    StuatnacJid^  '  moderation. 
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new  meal,  that  was  shearit,  and  threshit,  and 
gnmd,  and  bakit,  and  a^  this  last  week." 

The  old  woman  set  down  the  light,  and  hurried 
away,  followed  by  Donald,  who  had  to  provide 
for  the  horses.  The're  nae  garrms^  ye  ken, 
said  he,  as  he  followed  Elspeth  down  the  stairs. 

The're  nae  gamm^  or  they'd  gang  fine  in  the 
hilly  but  deil  o^  me  kens  what  we'll  do  wr  sio- 
daisy-rumpled  lavroch-shankit  cornet  wamit  blui- 
dies,  that  canna  lie  out  in  the  suaw  nor  eat  taps 
0^  heather  niair,  nor  Billie  Buckle^  the  laiid'^i 
jockle  at  Newmarket 

Nothing,  however,  had  escaped  the  forethought 
of  £lspeth  and  old  Sandy ;  a  temporary  shed  had 
been  built  under  the  rock  behind  the  castle,  and 
mough  com  and  hay  provided  to  have  served  the 
whole  o£  Lord  Eaglestone's  racing  stud.  It  is 
true  that  the  corn  was  hill  heer^^  and  the  hay 
had  been  mowed  off  the  marsh  meadow  only  the 
week  before,  and  it  had  rained  every  da^  since ; 
but  if    Sifada  and  DusromV  were  like  their 
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master,  they  eat  better,  aud  slept  sounder,  than 
ever  they  did  in  Chmoenor  Mews* 

The  suu  was  shiiiing  into  the  room  when  I 
awoke,  and  I  was  scarce  dressed  when  a  low,  tre- 
maloas  rap  came  to  the  door — Thigh  a  stigh," 
I  cried,  for  I  was  vain  of  all  the    hiMm^^  of  Gaelic 

■ 

I  had  not  lost. 

The  gray,  bending  figure  of  my  old  steward 
tottered  into  the  room,  his  thin  scattered  hair, 
now  turned  to  white,  and  his  trembling  hand  &up> 
ported  on  the  long  oak  staff  on  which  I  had  used 
to  see  him  Luuud  like  a  roo  over  the  gilh^  As 
I  rose  to  meet  him,  he  felt  eagerly  before  him  for 
my  hand ;  but  at  the  sound  of  my  Yoice  the  tears 
coursed  down  his  face,  and  he  could  only  wipe  his 
eyes,  and  shake  his  head,  and  grasp  my  hand  be- 
tween his  own.  As  1  spoke  my  father's  great 
deer  greyhound  appeared  behind  at  the  door,  the 
gray,  half-blind,  once  mighty  dog  stopped  upon 
the  threshold,  aud  lifted  his  sl^aggy  ears,  and 
stretched  forward  his  long  nu;iu  \  and,  for  a  mo- 
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ment|  his  wide  black  nostrils  moved  quickly  as 
when  he  searched  the  deer  in  the  wind — but  all 
at  once  he  tottered  forward,  and  examined  my 
knees,  my  kilt,  my  hands,  with  an  eager  breath. 
^  (kmslrml    I  cried,  as  I  patted  his  rough  head ; 

poor,  brave,  noble,  Constrae  T  At  the  sound  of 
my  voice  the  giant  dog  sprung  on  my  breast, 
saluted  me  with  his  rough  beard,  howled,  whined, 
layed  his  long  nose  on  my  neck,  and  wept  with 
joy. 

Alaister  turned  away  his  head,  and  for  some 
moments  I  could  only  smooth  lii^s  lung  shaggy 
cars  in  silence,  as  he  closed  his  dim  eyes,  and  re- 
dined  his  head  upon  my  breast.  Who  has  been 
kind  to  him  that  ha  is  yet  left  f  ^  said  I. 

Alaister  brushed  his  bonnet  across  his  eyes. 

The  day  after  Lady  Glendulochan  and  the  young 
ladies  left  the  glen,"'  said  he,  I  came  by  the 
castle,  Constrae  lay  by  the  door,  I  ca'd  him,  but 
he  would  na  come;  I  held  ute  a  bittie  oat 
cake,  he  prickit  his  ears  and  waggit  his  tail,  but 


I 
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syne  laid  down  his  head  on  his  feit*  I  fed  him 
every  day  for  three  days,  at  the  last  he  followed 
me  dotui  to  the  huse,  and  bided  there  after ;  but 
money  a  day  he  gangit  up  till  the  tour,  and  sat 
by  the  door  as  if  he  waited  for  they  that  should 
go  in,  and  of  a  Sunday  he  aye  todlit  done  to  the 
stables,  and  sat  a  while  on  the  green  knowe  afore 
the  coach-hose,  as  he  usit  to  sit  and  wait  when 
they  pit  till  the  horses  for  the  chapeL" 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  the  old  man.  You, 
and  he,  and  ELspeth,  are  all  that  have  been  iett 
to  me,"  said  I,  "  we  will  never  part  more.'* 

The  old  man  held  my  hand  in  silence,  and  the 
dog  lay  do^vn  beside  me,  and  reclined  his  head 
upon  my  foot.  "  And  how  have  you  been  Sandy,'' 
said  I,  "  and  how  are  the  people  in  the  glen  t 

The  old  man  shook  his  head— There's  nane 
left  for  twenty  miles,''  said  he;  "the  marquis  pit 
out  the  last  that  was  left  at  the  term.  Mony 
o'  the  auld  folk  were  sweer — sweer  to  gang,  and 
had  nae  place  to  gang  till ;  but  they  pit  fire  tiU 
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the  huses,  aud  puir  auld  Maggie  Mac  Kay,  that 
was  bedrid  for  ten  years,  had  the  roof  lighted 
ower  her  heid,  and  was  near  brent  in  her  bed ; 
for  the  lady  said,  she'd  ^  find  the  leigs  to  rin  when 
dtf  hw  cam  tUl  her?  I  dinna  ken  what  had  come 
0'  the  puir  hnseless  bit  bodies  if  it  had  na  been 
for  the  lolair-dheaig  that  was  staying  at  Dondaiv 
aeh,  and  ou  but  he  was  kind !  kind !  he  gangit 
dooQ  to  the  glens  himself  and  sent  runde  meal 
aad  cairts  for  the  bairns  and  the  auld  folk,  and 
mouie  ain  he  gied  a  bittie  siller  to  cairy  them  till 
Glasgow,  that  were  to  gang  till  America," 

And  who  is  the  lolair-dearg?    said  1. 

On  dinna  ye  ken !  bnt  how  should  ye  that  hae 
been  far  awa' — ^but  indeed  I  canna  weel  say  my- 
self its  mair  nor  a  twal  month  he's  had  the  auld 
base  o'  Dondarach.  He  came  ae  simmer^s  mom- 
ijag,  in  a  great  king's  ship  till  Lochandrine,  but 
'tis  twa  months  neu  she  cam  for  him  again.  I 
dinna  ken  whar  for,  but  Murach  Mac  Lean  the 
drover,  that's  in  a'  pairts,  said  he  seed  him  and 
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the  ship  in  MuU,  and  the  Leus,  and  awa^  north  in 
the  mainland  o'  Jioss  ;  1  dinna  ken  if  he'll  be 
back  again,  for  there's  nae  o's  servants  left  in 
the  httse.'' 

Does  he  wear  the  Highland  dress  i    said  L 
On  ye  never  see^d  the  like  i  except  Glen- 
garve!''  repUed  Alaister. 

And  what  did  yoa  call  himT'  said  L 
The  lock  call  him  '  lolair-dhearg^  the  lied 
EagU^  for  his  red  tartan  and  the  look  o's  e*e,  that 
was  never  in  the  head  o*  man  nor  bird,  but  the 
eagle  and  Prince  Ckairlie.  But  Muster  Eobison, 
the  post  Mister  in  Port-Michael,  says  his  name  is 
Captain  O^Haleran,  and  that  he  is  son  to  ane 
great  admiral  in  the  suthe  enew ;  but  I  dinna 
think  it ;  for  the  auld  French  bodie,  his  servant^ 
ca's  him  whiles,  ^  Munsmur^  and  'Salts-nky  and 
a  poor  o'  names  that  I  canna  mind." 

^^But  O'Haleran  is  not  a  Highland  name,'' 
said  I. 

"  Feint  a  bit  o't exclaimed  Alaister.  "  But 
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je  greit  folk  tak  yvhsA  names  yo  will  when  ye're 
taevling,  just  like  the  Juke  Fonteney  was 
called  Muster  Antoume  when  he  cam  through  the 
Uiilauds;  and,  to  be  sure,  a  bit  schuGhiing  bodio 
lie  was,  mair  liker  a  mmter  uor  Skjide^  and  contrar 
was  Muster  Granton,  the  marquis's  grandson  here, 
that  was  called  '  Cornal^'  when  he  gied  abroad, 
though  deil  a  bit  o'm  eiver  had  a  reid  coat  on's 
back,  forby  the  Cmhmerland  hmtJ* 

I  must  go  and  see  him!''  said  I — who  had 
been  thinking  only  of  the  young  Highlander  who 
landed  from  the  ship — ^but  while  I  was  enquiring 
the  shortest  road  to  Dundarrach,  Donald  entered 
the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  a  look  of 
importance  in  his  face — 

"Here's  a  note  frao  ycru  auld  chief  Glen- 
garve,"  said  he. 

Mac  Mhic  Baouil  I  exclaimed,  "  alive!  and 
I  shall  see  him  once  again  !'^ 

"  Aye  will  ye said  Alasdar,  ^^and  heU  seey^ 
beside— though  he's  a  kunder  year  auld  the  morn 
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— and  lie'ii  liear  a'  ye're  cracks  o'  foreign  parts. 
Angus'  piper  says  lie'll  judge  a  pibroch  yet,  better 
nor  half  the  young  chiels  in  the  country — he  did 
iia  believe  it,  and  sine  ae  day  when  he  playit  the 
*  Cmiri  at  dinner/  he  pit  the  *  Ch^emlmM  *  of 
^  Cumka  Oraaibhe''  to  the  MukcMn  of  ^  OtU^ 
Chriosd*^ — the  auld  man  ^  drappit's  knife  and 
fork,  as  if  ye  had  slappit  him  on  the  lag — ^he  did 
na  gie  Angus  the  after-dinner's  dram  for  a  week.^ 
The  invitation  was  written  by  Eneas,  the 
grandson  of  the  laird,  but  with  the  point,  spirit, 
and  kindliness  in  which  I  recognised  the  language 
of  the  old  man — **Tellthe  lad/'  said  he,  tliat 
he  must  come  home  to  Oraiganiech  till  the  old 
tower  is  made  canty — to-day  I  can  m  him,  and 
hear  him,  and  take  out  the  siller  laven  once-— fo- 
momm — am  a  hundred  years  old." 

Get  ready  the  horses,''  said  I, we  wiU  cross 
the  Larich-dubh  before  dinner.'' 

It  was  the  brightest,  the  stillest,  of  October 
days,  the  elysium  of  the  Higlxkuds — ^not  a  fleck 
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spotted  the  dear  high  sapphire  vault  of  heaven, 

nor  a  ripple  stirred  the  deep  blue  quiet  face  of  the 
lake,  except  here  and  there  the  long  fiilver  hne  of 
a  duck  gliding  through  the  water — 1  could  see 
even  the  white  micae  glisten  on  the  gray  craigs, 
and  the  yellow  fern  wave  far  upon  the  rock,  while 
the  broad  deep  crimson  heath  slept  silent  in  the 
son,  and  now  and  then  the  short  lonely  crow  of  the 
muir  cocks  answered  each  other  from  the  ^^Uh 
mom!* 

I  dropped  my  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
while  Donald,  who  remembered  his  old  chief 
t?renty  years  ago,  beguiled  the  way  with  tales  of 
his  youth — 

*'The  day  that  ho  went  to  Glenfinan,"  said 
he,  there  were  three  hundred  men  behind  him, 
and  he  the  tallest  amang  them  a'.  There  was 
lUfrMwiik  caught  the  buck  on  coire-ouran,  and 
Angm  mbr  that  lifted  the  great  stone  of  Knoo- 
clach,  and  Hugh  ard  that  was  mair  nor  twa  eins 
and  a  span  out  o's  cuaran — but  ou !  Mac  Mhic 
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fiaoul  was  taller  be  the  hail  bonnet,  and  he  wad 
lay  Biorie  and  Angus  owr  ither  on  the  fail  as  I 
wad  pit  thegither  the  heides  o'  twa  bairns.  Nae 
a  man  eiver  lukit  in  his  face^  but  the  Mickle 
dragoon  sergeant  at  Gladsmuir,  and  he  cliappit 
his  heid  through  the  chaff's  wTs  ax  like  a  n^, — 
On !  bat  he  was  the  fearfulest  man  in  a  stour — 
and  the  truest  heart  to's  friend — and  the  gentlest 
man  'mang  leddies,  that  ever  took  sword  in  his 
hand,  or  belted  his  back  wi'  a  plaid." 

And  was  there  not  something  weird,''  said  I, 
**the  second  sight — ^what  he  told  before  the 
prince  came  to  Muidart,  and  what  he  saw  the 
night  before  the  route  from  Preston  t  ^ 

Donald  touched  his  bonnet,  but  did  tiot 
answer.   I  looked  round  to  him  for  a  reply — 

^*  We'll  no  speak  o'  yon  sir,  if  ye  please." 
Why,"  said  I,    its  nothing  about  the  Goad^ 
neighbors  nor  the  Brownies,  nor  the  white  lady  of 
Duhckanr 

Donald  shook  his  head.    Nae  dubt! said  he, 
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^  but  well  no  be  speaking  o^t  Sir,  your  leave," 
and  he  touched  his  bonnet. 

^  And  do  you  really  believey^*  said  I,  that  he 
ever  told  or  saw  more  than  you  or  I,  Donald*'* 

The  old  man  smiled,  but  not  merrily.  "  I 
doubt  an  ye  dinna  find  ye're  chair  till  the  buird 
and  the  sheets  till  ye're  bed,''  said  he,  monie 
times  I  hae  heard  the  like,  and  troth  I  wadna 
wonder  if  he  could  tell  ye  what  the  prince  and 
th«  king  0'  France  speak  o'  in  their  privy  closet 
-^r  what  'tis  the  auld  admiral  has  under  the 

* 

black  picture  in  Lunnun  yonder." 

What  admiral?  what  picture  i "  said  L 

**  Diel  o'  me  miuds)  the  uaino  o*m  enew,*'  re- 
plied Donald ;  "  but  monie  times  I  hard  the 
servants  speaking  o's  picture,  and  ae  day  that  the 
master  was  ute-'-my  cousin  Hector — ^that's  his 
body  servant  ye  ken — ^tuk  me  to  the  huse  to  see  it/' 

^  Why,  then  yon  can  tell  what  it  is  yourself,*' 
sidd  I,  without  the  help  of  the  laird  or  the  ^  Di- 
$heaUadhr 
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Diel  a  bit  me,^  aaid  Donald ;  "  ihere'^a  a 
gpumous  black  curtain  afore  it,  aud  just  as  Heo- 

tor  was  on  the  chair  to  lift  it  cam  the  deevil'^s 
thund^  o'  tirling  at  the  door. 
/"  Aie  1  man  !  there  mad  Jock  ! "  cried  Hector, 
and  out  on's  chair  like  a  linnet. 

And  wha's  yon  ?  ^'  said  I. 

Wha  but  the  maister  T  said  Hector,  and 
awa'  he  was  and  dime  the  back  stair]  and  I  at 
the  back  o'm/' 

«^Aie!  man!  and  we  had  done  yon!  said 
Hector. 

"  Deil'a  in  ye !  •  said  I,  «  and  what  then  V 

"  Lord  kens  f  said  Hector,  "  but  ae  day  he 

was  near  to  pit  Maggie  Macfarlane  by  the  winnock 

for  shaking  the  dust  uto  o'  the  curtain." 

And  canH  you  think  of  the  name  of  the  old 

m  adman  P  said  L 

Feint  a  bit  o'  mei'  rephed  Donald;  ^^and 

mair's  the  wonder,  for  I  hard  Hector  speak  o'm 

monie  times ;  for  his  family  were  aye  greit  wi' 
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the  prince,  and  King  James  before  him — hoot, 
'tis  a  lang  auld  farand  Ireknd  name,  Tor's  faither 
as  married  upon  a  lassie  out  o'  yon  country 
wi*  a  micklc  tocher — and  sine  he  tuke  her 
name,  though  he  himself  shoiild  be  yearl 
Strathgowrie/* 

Then  he  is  from  the  north  !*'  said  I. 
^  Hoot  aye !"  said  Donald;  ^^his  forbears — and 
greit  work  he  has  wi'  Scotch  and  Irish — ^there's 
nae  a  man  nor  a  kssack  in  the  huse  but  hae 
gotten  *  Ma(^  and  '  0,'  till  tixe  fore  o's  name.** 

A  sudden  guess  struck  me, — "  And  his  own  is 
♦  0*— Halcian,"  said  1. 

Donald  clapped  the  shoulder  of  his  horse  with 
a  slap  that  made  him  spring  a  yard  oat  of  the 
road — The  deiFs  anld  chiel !  yon'^s  jost  him  T 
exclaimed  he,  Ou !  but  I  mind  yet  the  jBieg  he 
gied  me  wi's  poorful  thirling  at  the  mikle  ha' 
door.'' 

Did  you  ever  see  his  son^"'  said  I. 
**  Deil  o'  me  kenthe  hadony    replied  Donald. 
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I  rode  on,  making  all  sorts  of  conjectures  upon 
the  picture  and  the  young  Highlander,  who  I 
had  no  doubt  was  coimected  with  its  possessor, 
till  I  was  roused  by  Donald  riding  forward  to 
open  the  gate  of  Oraiganiech.  As  we  entered  the 
great  oak  avenue,  all  the  boyish  impressions  of 
my  first  yisit  to  my  chief — ^the  seer — ^the  hero  of 
the  forty-Jive — ^the  giaiii  of  all  my  infant  ro- 
mances, and  nursery  tales,  rushed  upon  my 
mind  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and  my  heart 
beat  almost  with  the  same  awe  with  which  I  had 
approached  my  first  interview.  In  a  short  time 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  red  half-mined  pile 
of  the  castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  lords  of  Clan- 
ranald  and  the  Isles,  and  which  still  showed  on 
its  grim  black  shattered  turrets  the  effects  of  the 
explosion,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  fortalice  had 
been  blown  up  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Not  a 
stone,  however,  seemed  to  have  fallen  since  I  had 
last  seen  it,  and  below  wavered  the  grey  head  of 
the  old  scathed  walnut,  one  of  the  two  favourite 
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trees  of  the  laird,  which  had  snrriyed  the  attempt 
of  the  soldiers  to  blast  them  down  with  the  castle. 

About  a  hundred  yards  further  in  the  middle 
of  the  green  lawn,  wLiich  sloped  down  to  Loch- 
SDiech,  stood  the  modern  habitation  of  the  fa- 
mily-^ which  they  had  erected  after  the  de- 
simction  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  long,  low,  aingk- 
stoiy  house,  built  of  birch  wattles,  plastered  with- 
out; but  within,  the  stranger  was  astonished  to 
enter  a  spacious  room,  covered  by  Turkey  carpet, 
v^ainscoted  with  gilt  panels,  and  hung  with  clan-: 
tartan  in  niAi  Lyons ^  silk;  the  entrance  was  a 
long  narrow  vestibule,  the  walls  covered  with 
stags'  heads  of  a  gigantic  size,  on  the  antlers  of 
which  were  suspended  plaids,  bonnets,  and  all 
kinds  of  fishing  and  hunting  gear.  In  a  rack  on 
one  side  stood  a  long  black  array  of  twelve  im- 
mense ianff  ffunsj"*  or  wall  pieces,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  armament  of  the  castle ;  often 
tlie  shadowy  tartans  of  the  piper,  or  some  atten- 
dant Highlander,  filled  up  the  picture  of  feudal 
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retainance,  and  in  tke  evening  the  whole  house- 
hold danced  to  the  music  of  the  pipes,  and  gave 
a  ^\  ild  romantic  pageant,  which  carried  back  the 
mind  to  the  halls  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

When  I  now  passed  through,  it  was  silent  and 
deserted  by  all  but  the  gray  trophies  on  the  wall, 
and  I  followed  the  servant  down  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage, whiclLteiminated  at  a  Uttle  chamber,  the  pri-* 
Tate  closet  of  Glengarve.  The  servant  opened  the 
narrow  door,  and  I  entered  with  an  impatient  step. 

The  old  man  sat  by  the  fire  in  his  black  oak 
chair,  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  his  plaid  folded 
over  ilia  knees.  Eneas  sat  by  his  side  reading 
out  of  a  large  black-letter  Gaelic  missal,'  and  as 
the  old  man  bent  his  head  towards  the  book,  hie 
long  white  hair  and  silver  beard  fell  like  snow 
upon  the  deep  blaek  velvet  of  his  c6ta-goirid.* 

At  the  mention  of  my  name,  he  raised  his  head 
suddenly,  and  as  I  approached  held  out  his  hand, 

*  Short  coat — the  jerkin,  which,  alter  the  extinction  of  the  Yan- 

dyke  costume,  sncGeetied  the  peiteag  or  doublet  in  the  Highlands 
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with  a  look  that  told  he  jdainly  saw  me— Failt, 
Faiit — Mo  Mhie/  for  so  he  always  called  me, 
aad  lie  grasped  my  band  with  a  gripe  which  made 
my  fingers  tingle  to  the  points* 

"  Faith,  sir oaii  I,  "  if  you  had  been  Milo, 
you  had  never  left  your  hands  in  the  oak." 

The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  and  shook  his 
head*  The  strong  and  the  weak  are  one  day 
Ae  same/'  said  he,  in  his  wonted  deep  Yoice. 
^  Yetterday  the  tree  reared  up  its  head  against 

the  storm — t(hday  it  moulders  in  the  heath  

he  stretched  out  the  thin,  trembling,  still  mighty 
wreck  of  his  gigantic  arm.  It  was  not  thus 
when  it  first  taught  you  to  cast  the  stone  and 
pitch  the  bar — But" — ^and  he  laid  his  broad  hand 
upon  my  shoulder — "  sit  down — sit  down,  and 
tell  me  a  your  new  world  tales — and  you  are 
come  back,  now  that  I  am  just  going  to  leave 
ye!'* 

^  Alas,  noP  said  I ;  you  must  Hre  many 
years  yet,  and  see  all  that  I  am  going  to  do :  see 
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uie  build  up  the  old  house,  and  fill  Glenduiochaa 
with  people/* 

The  old  man's  brow  came  sharp  and  keen,  and 
he  shook  his  head,    "  Ye  canna  do  it  1 said  he— 

ye  canna  do  it !  Ye  may  call  to  the  winds,  and 
the  waters,  and  the  earth,  but  it  will  not  give 
them  back.  /  have  heard  the  lambs  bleat  where 
the  maiden  sung,  and  seen  the  iauld  herded  upon 
the  green  heap,  where  once  the  sons  and  the 
fathers  sat  under  the  roof  tree.  What  will  ye  do 
when  ye  shall  call  to  the  hills  and  the  glens  for 
the  sword,  and  the  scythe,  and  your  father's  sons, 
and  none  shall  answer  but  the  sheep." 

"  Curse  them ! "  I  exclaimed—**  curse  those  who 
did  it!" 

His  bending  withered  frame  rose  up  to  itg 
terrible  height,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Book — And  HE  mil  curse  them  I "  said  he ; 

and  the  heaven,  and  the  sea,  and  the  earth  that 
opened  her  mouth  to  cover  their  heads,  shall  say 
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He  looked  upon  me  till  my  eyes  fell  before  him; 
there  was  a  long  deep  pause,  but  when  I  glanced 
up,  the  awful  spirit  of  his  face  was  gone,  and  he 

sat  feeble,  and  passive,  and  absent :  his  grey  brow 
filed  in  the  emptiness  of  agOi  and  his  thin  hands 
dropped  upon  his  knees. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  Piper  announced — Au  lolair-dhearg.^^ 
A  light  quick  step,  and  the  gingle  of  arms  ap- 
proached in  the  passage,  and  the  young  High- 
lander,  whom  I  had  seen  land  in  Lochandrine, 
entered  the  room*  Eneas  started  up  to  meet  him, 
and  leading  him  to  his  grandfather, — Captain 
O'Haleran,"  said  he;  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
spoke  is  come  to  see  you.*' 

The  old  chief  gently  nodded  his  head,  but  ho 
did  not  speak,  and  gazed  on  him  with  an  absent 
look.  As  the  stranger  bent  towards  liim,  a  sud- 
den beam  of  the  setting  sun  came  through  the 
window,  and  lit  up  his  noble  features,  and  the 
long  golden  hair  which  fell  upon  his  shoulders. 
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I  tUought  iuYoliuitarilj  of  the  pictures  of  Charles 
Edward.  The  old  mm  suddenly  started,  gazed 
eagerly  upon  his  countenance,  and  pulling  off  his 
bonnet,  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair  as  if  to  rise : 
we  supported  him,  and  he  rose  dowlj  up  to  his 
giant  height,  and  bent  his  knee  before  the  stranger. 

The  colour  came  into  his  face;  but  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand,  and,  raising  the  old  man, 
inquired  of  his  health,  without  noticing  this 
appeai^ance  of  failing  intellect.  The  venerable 
chief  turned  away,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
face.  God  bless  your  iioyal  Highness ! "  said 
he ;  God  bless  you  I  Well,  indeed  I  am,  to  see 
this  day  1  ^ 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  the 
cheek  of  the  stranger  came  red  as  his  jacket. 

You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Eneas ;  ^'  it  is  

^'I  know]''  said  he  hastily;  ''I  know  I  it. is 

 ^"  but  suddenly  he  checked  the  word  at  the 

entrance  of  the  servants,  who  came  to  cover  the 
table,  and  sunk  down  into  the  chair  in  silence. 
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^^Itis  Captain  (yHalleran,"  said  Eneas,  anxious 
to  give  his  mind  a  decided  impression. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  bowed  his  head :  On 
aye,''  said  he— on  aye  I  it  is  jost  the  captain — 
am  glad  to  see  him.   And  weel,  sir,  will  ye  be 
laog  in  the  country  T'  and  his  white  brow  fixed 
upon  ills  face. 

"  I  am  not  yet  certain,"  replied  the  young 
uiim;  "  but  your  society  would  be  a  great  induce 
ment." 

Mae  Mhic  Banouil  shook  his  head,  and  held  out 
his  trembling  hand — It  could  once  have  done 

you  service,''  said  he ;  "  but  and  he  laid  his 

liand  upon  the  head  of  Eneas,  here  are  three  of 
these,  and  five  hundred  men,  between  Lochness 
and  the  sea.'' 

**  Grod  keep  you  yet  to  be  a  father  to  them,"  said 
tlie  lolair-dhearg,  for  there  is  a  bitter  change 
iround  them ;  and  he  led  the  conversation  to  a 
retrospect  of  the  alteration  of  the  Highlands. 
Xhe  old  man  spoke  with  his  wonted  force,chiTal- 
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ric  feeling,  and  profound  thought,  and  told  some 
anecdotes  of  the  old  iime^^  with  all  the  Yivacity 
and  dramatic  character  for  which  he  was  so  cele- 
brated; but  as  the  servants  left  the  room,  he  sud- 
denl;)^  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  stranger.  Mo 
Plxrionnsa  T'  said  he  hastily,  "are  you  in  danger, 
that  yuu  are  here  alone T' 

The  young  man  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his 
arm — fear,'^  said  he,  ^^your  remembrance 
joins  me  with  some  other  person;  I  regret 
to  think  that  you  could  never  have  seen  me  be- 
fore." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly. 
"  I  might  think  you  should  not  mind  me^''  said 
he,    but  the  last  time  was  on  the  morning  of 

'  Alas !  I  was  not  then  born !  replied  the 
stranger. 

&lengarye suddenly  raised  hi8head,and  fixed  his 
eyeB  upon  his  fac«:  "It  is  owr  true!"  said  he; 
,^  it  is  owr  true  1  it  is  fifty  years  ago !   I  forget 
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how  I  have  outlived  them  all— but  who  are  ye, 
sir!'' 

The  young  man  blushed  slightly  :  I  am  the 
son  of  a  trus  ffigUander^^^  said  he ;  one  whose 
fikther  lifted  his  hand  in  the  same  caused—the 
same  days  with  you— <-but  he  was  yet  more  un- 
happy, for  he  was^oue  of  those — who  will  never 
return/* 

Mac  Mhic  Banouil  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  for 
some  moments  bent  dow  xi  Lis  head  in  silence.  At 
last  he  looked  up  and  stretched  out  his  right 
hand, — He  held  it  in  Ai»  as  we  went  into  the 
moor,^  &aid  he;  *4t  has  never  taken  the  hand  of 
man  since ;  and  now^  if  they  would  carry  me  into 
the  field,  and  lay  the  cuckoo  ^  across  a  knowe,  I 
would  send  a  shot  for  him  that  should  bring  down 
the  deer's  cabar,"  * 

The  loiair  extended  his  hand  to  take  the  out- 
stretched liand  of  the  cixief ;  but,  at  his  motion, 
the  old  man  withdrew  it,  and  gave  him  the  left, 

*  Horna* 

f2 
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For  a  moment  the  lolair  held  it  in  silence— 
*^Not  by  the  hand  of  man/'  said  he,  nor  by  the 
will  of  earth — ^by  the  arm  of  God  alone." 

The  old  man  returned  his  grasp  in  deep  silence, 
and  leaned  down  his  head  upon  his  hand,  the  long 
white  hair  fell  over  his  face,  and  he  sat  so  still  and 
motioulesfi  I  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Eneas 
stood  beside  him,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  with  intense  regard — I  thought 
with  awe — ^for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
neither  stirred  nor  spoke.  At  last  he  raised  his 
head,  and  swept  back  the  long  silvery  hair  from 
his  face,  a  strange^  fearful,  unnatural  light  was 
in  his  eyes ;  he  stretched  out  \da  hand  to  the 
stranger, — 

^*  I  kmw  you,  who  you  are !"  said  he ;  "God  has 
written  it  on  youi'  brow  ! — thou  art  the  '  true  bird  of 
the  nmmtamV  The  Rose  that  blossomed  in  the 
Dfahaichrckim — ^the  Bsd  Eagh  of  victory  that 
should  come  from  the  sea-^before  the  flood  shall 
wash  the  foot  of  the  tree  at  Bail  'lonarara — ^before 
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the  coming  of  *  Gregor  with  tJie  black  knee^— 
when  the  ^  white  hane^'absili  carry  the  last  of  dm 
O'Doine  over  Dmmalbin ;  BXidihe^fnany  coloured 
masM  shall  float  doum  Loch-Fine^  and  the  Eagle^ 
and  the  jSoMi^  and  the  Hawk^  shall  take  his 
ownl"* 

His  eyes  iaded^  his  head  sunk  down  upon  the 
chair,  and  for  a  long  while  he  spoke  no  more.  At 
last  he  looked  up,  his  face  was  pale  and  altered, 
and  tliere  was  a  dim  blank  whiteness  on  his  eyes— 
he  swept  back  the  hair  from  them  with  his  thin 
fingers,  and  pointed  to  the  walL 

Tboir  na  h-airm  I "  said  he  feebly. 

Eneas  Ufted  down  the  long  black  sword,  the 
diric,  and  the  target  that  hung  oyer  the  chinmey. 
The  old  man  bent  his  bald  eyes  towards  them, 
and  felt  them  eagerly  with  his  hands — ^he  groped 
for  the  hilt ;  Eneas  supported  the  blade,  for  it  was 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  he  grasped  his  hand  with- 
in the  ^^iiard ;  for  a  moment  his  pale  thin  features 
grew  sharp  and  stem,  and  his  eyes  fixed  towards 
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the  stranger.  He  stretched  oat  his  left  hand,  and 
felt  in  the  air — A  Mhic  an  BighT  said  he; 

Thig  dliith  Mhic  an  Bigh !  ^ 

The  young  inan  approached,  he  felt  for  his  arm, 
and  placed  his  hand  in  the  sword — 

"  It  was  at  CiUechrakie — Sherramuir — Gullo^ 
den,"  said  he  they  came  to  take  it — I  hid  it 
by  my  son's  grave,  where  I  buried  him  in  the 
hill  under  the  rock  I — am  going  to  meet  him  V* 

His  voice  failed — he  bent  down  his  head.  Eneas 
supported  him  in  his  arms,  and  the  stranger  held 
his  hand  as  he  stood  beside  him*  Once  more  he 
looked  up,  once  more  pressed  the  hamd  of  the 
stranger,  and  laid  it  upon  the  head  of  his  grand- 
son,— Mo  Bigh!  MoMhacl  Gldir  Akbbmgu- 
hrathr  he  said,  A  still  smile  came  over  his  fea- 
tures, his  head  bunk  down  upon  tlie  arm  of  the 
stranger,  and  his  kst  deep  breatli  passed  across  his 
hand. 

The  morning  was  yet  scarce  light^  for  the 
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deep  black  silent  clouds  rested  upon  all  the  hills, 
as  if  they  had  come  down  to  darken  that  day  of 
JDonnoing ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  ibid  still 
bosom  of  Locbaniech,  nor  a  sound  came  from  the 
hill,  but  the  deep^  doll,  sullen  roar  of  the  distant 
Garve.  All  was  yet  silent  in  the  house»  but  a 
red  still  light  shone  in  several  of  the  windows, 
and  at  times  a  passing  shadow  told  that  some 
were  already  stiiring  at  that  unusual  hour. 

As  the  light  advanced,  a  faint  uncertaiii  iiound 
came  from  the  mountain ;  but  at  length  the  hum 
of  pipes  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  gorges  ^ 
the  glens,  and  suddenly  an  approaching  pibroch, 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  men,  advanced  up  the 
avenue.  It  came  on  till  the  black  shadowy  co- 
lumn appeared. between  the  trees,  and  the  light 
fluttering  streamer^i  of  the  pipe  could  be  dis- 
tinguiahcd  amidst  the  dark  waving  of  the  tartaus. 
In  a  few  minutes  another  body  approached  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
every  road  was  darkened  by  the  long  black  co- 
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lumns  of  the  clans  pouring  down  towardiS  tlie 
house.  As  they  arrired  upon  the  lawn,  thej 
formed  up  into  line,  leaving  an  interval  between 
each  body,  and  before  the  house  a  larger  space, 
in  which  was  pitched  the  yellow  banner  of  Olen- 
garve,  and  the  famous  keati^,  standard  of  the 
Oandonneh 

The  piper  took  his  place  before  the  colours, 
and  there  was  a  long  deep  pause,  till  suddenly 
the  door  of  the  house  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  dim  glimmer  of  light  appeared  in  the  hall.  It 
was  already  filled  with  the  ceann  tigh,  or  gen- 
tlemen,— ^heads  of  houses,  or  clan  septs,  and  in 
the  midst  appeared  the  deep  black  pall,  which 
covered  the  vast  coffin.  The  pistols,  dirk,  and 
broadH9word  of  the  deceased  lay  upon  the  lid,  and 
at  the  head  the  eagle  plumed  bonnet  and  a  branch 
of  heath,  the  badge  of  the  Clan  Donald.  Four 
Highlanders,  with  fir  torches,  stood  at  the  corners 
of  the  hearse,  and  upon  the  wall  a  wax  taper  burned 
upon  the  white  glimmering  forehead  of  each  deer's 
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:»kall,  and  cast  a  wan  light  among  the  shadowy 
plaids  and  arms,  and  oyer  the  throng  of  plumes 
and  tartans  which  stood  about  the  coffin«  At  tiie 
ttxtiemity  of  the  crowd  I  distmgnished  the  figure 
ol  the  Jolair-dkearff^  his  tali  eagle's  wing  veiled 
with  black  crape»  and  the  bright  glitter  of  his 
arms  and  ornaments  obscured  by  the  same  sable 
eoYering.  While  I  watched  his  deep,  noble  coun- 
tenance, as  it  was  fixed  towards  the  hearse,  Alan- 
iill,  blind- Alan,  tlie  favourite  bard  of  Glengarve, 
groped  through  the  crowd  towards  the  coffin.  He 
started  as  he  touched  the  yelvet,  but  immediately 
felt  it  eagerly  with  his  hands,  and  grasped  the 
eoffin,  the  arms,  the  bonnet,  and  we  thrilled  at 
liis  Toice,  as  he  wept  aloud  and  exclaimed, 
OchanI  OchanI  Oclmi  J  MhacMhic  Eaomii I — 
Ciia  nrfhaic  mi  ihu  cha  tirfhaic  mi  ihu  a-chmidh  f 
A  Ldimh  dheas  a'  Ghadl  F'  While  we  stood  round 
him  in  silence,  Eneas,  accompanied  by  Lis  uncles, 
entered  the  hall.  Alan  stopped  at  the  sound  of 
his  step,  but  his  hands  denched  in  the  pall, 
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and  his  bald  eyes  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
piper.  THe  young  chief  whispered  to  the  /ofair* 
and  ad^azicod  to  the  head  of  the  coffin  The 
stranger  eame  forward  and  took  the  head  of  the 
Inei^the  vast  flowing  veil  of  black  velvet  rose 
slowly  upward,  and  the  sudden  burst  of  the  pipes 
blew  up  the  march  of  OUk-Chriosd.  The  banners 
were  already  lifted — the  coffin  passed  slowly  out 
breath  them — and  the  long  procei^sion  moved 
forward  to  the  avenue.  As  tlie  coffin  passed  the 
ruined  barbican,  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  shot 
above  us,  the  flame  played  upon  the  arms,  and  all 
at  once  the  heavy  thunder  burst  over  our  head, 
and  drowned  the  damour  of  the  pipes.  The 
storm  seemed  to  wake,  as  if  the  heaven  and  the 
e^h  rose  up  to  meet  us.  All  the  way 
as  we  passed  on,  the  lightning  flashed  above, 
and  the  thunder  and  the  rain  swept  around,  as  if 
the  heaven  shouted  over  us,  and  wept  its  tears 
upon  the  pall. 
The  bard  lifted  his  bonnet,  and  waved  his  hand 
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to  the  sky.  A  bright,  wild  light  of  inspiration 
came  to  his  sightlefis  eyes,  and  suddenly  he  burst 
into  a  deep  wild  song  of  lament  and  exultation — 
caiimg  the  heaven  and  the  storm  to  the  grave  of 
liis  chief,  and  constantly  recurring  with  wild  bur- 
den to  the  ancient  distich  : — 

"  1$  tcna  ^Bhean-bainnj^  air  an  4wich  grian  ! 
1%  beatmaidd'  an  corp  air  an  tuit  an/hrati " 

"  Happy  u  the  bride  that  the  suii  shines  on  I 

Bloued  is  the  corpt^  that  the  rain  laiiiB  upon  1"  * 

In  a  few  moments  the  whole  host  of  the  people 
caught  the  strain,  and  the  deep  surge  of  two 
thousand"!*  voices  rolled  up  to  heaven  with 
Ae  song.  As  the  ehomswent  and  came,  the 
figure  of  the  Idair-dh^arg  seemed  to  rouse  up  like 
the  eagle  in  the  storm,  and  his  tall  noble  figure 

*  Thia  aeutimeot  preTails  in  vanona  European  coimtrie8|  and  ia  pio- 
to  he  Ibimdm  alL  The  English  oonplet,  given  in  the  trsnBlatien 

of  the  Gaelic,  is  thai  ucLuuiiy  of  pojjuiar  recollection  in  Ku<^laa(L 

t  At  the  (tmera!  of  Campbell  of  Loehnel,  a  little  Irfort  the  forty 

fite,  there  vttiejijur  thousand  lueu  in  arms  present. 
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moved  like  the  bright  batUe-Bpirit  of  the  hilb 
amidst  the  dark  black  cloud  of  cloakfi  and  plaide. 
His  glimmering  arois  and  ornaments  glittering 
with  the  lightning,  and  the  white  rose  of  his  bon- 
net, and  tke  red  wing  of  his  plaid,  shiuiiig  like  a 
pale  star,  and  waving  like  the  red  lights  of  heaven 
on  the  clouds  above. 

At  length  the  black  column  approached  the 
bum  which  winds  round  the  Uttle  soUtary  chapel 
of  Laggan,  the  last  resting«plaee  of  the  great— 
the  beautiful — the  noble  of  Glanranald  for  a  hun- 
dred generations.  The  stream  was  now  swollen 
to  a  deep,  black,  furious  torrent;  but  liieie  was 
no  check  amidst  the  crowd.  The  dark,  dense, 
shadowj  column,  rushed  amidst  the  foaming 
water,  and,  locked  arm  to  arm,  bore  through  the 
roaring  torrent,  amidst  a  white  cataract  of  foam 
and  spray.  For  a  moment  the  wild  thrilling 
battle-clamour  of  the  pipes  remained  stationary 
upon  the  bank,  as  the  crowd  struggled  with  the 
stream ;  and,  at  every  sliock  of  the  wind  and  flood. 
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&B  ahrili  rapid  peaUi^  of  the  pibroch  came  up 
in  the  blaat  like  the  cry  of  the  storm  spirit. 

The  coffin  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream — 
it  stopped ;  the  white  spray  dashed  up  oyer  the 
pall,  and  the  black  heavy  mass  trembled,  wavered, 
locked,  like  a>  toppling  tree.  Ldmh  dlm/rg 
Umdhaeh!  CMam  DdmkmiUf^  cried  Eneaa^ 
through  the  wind.  The  thunder  of  the  war-cry 
came  up  oyer  the  storm,  and  the  Uack  waving  paQ, 
and  all  its  plomes  and  bonnets,  passed  forward 
Uiroagh  the  torrent.  We  ascended  the  bank,  and 
erossed  the  level  held,  and  reached  the  gate  of  the 
chapel  girth.  The  pipes  stopped  all  at  once,  as 
they  went  through ;  and  the  deep,  heavy  tramp  of 
the  crowd  was  all  which  cauie  amidst  the  storm. 

The  coffin  passed  into  the  chapeL  The  mourn- 
ets  gathered  round  the  grave,  and  the  bright 
figure  of  the  priest  in  his  chasnbule  came  forward 
throQgh  the  dark  crowd  of  tartans.  A  few  pale 
tapers  were  set  about  the  bier,  and  shed  a  famt 
light  across  the  codin)  and  over  the  deep,  dark, 
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shadowy  mouth,  of  the  pit  where  it  was  to  rest  for 
ever.  The  priest  adYauced  to  the  brink,  and 
began  the  service.  The  corpse  was  lowered  slowly 
into  the  grave,  and  a  deep  thrilling  shudder  ran 
through  the  crowd,  ats  the  feaifol  hollow  sound  of 
the  earth  rebounded  on  the  coffin.  I  looked  up, 
the  cold  clear  blue  of  the  autumn  sky  appeared 
through  the  dark  roof,  and  one  pale  star  looked 
in  upon  the  grave. 

Sequiem  setemam  dona  ei  Domine,"  said  the 
priest — Bequiescat  in  pace ! " 

The  deep  amen  passed  away  among  the  people 
like  a  murmering  surge,  and  the  low  muttering 
thunder  of  heaven  answered  it  back  upon  the  hilL 

The  night  was  far  gone  as  I  passed  along  the 
silent,  solitary  street  of  Port»MichaeI,  towards 
the  house  where  I  was  to  spend  the  remaining 
hours  till  morning.  The  great  bodies  of  the 
funeral  had  marched  away  before  nightfall  for 
their  respective  glens,  but  numbers  still  remained 
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in  the  little  town ;  erery  room  aad  changeJiouse 
which  could  afford  a  lodging  was  occnpied,  and 
hug  after  dark,  many  a  solitary  figure,  yet  seek- 
ing for  a  shelter,  was  seen  liastily  passing  through 
the  street.  All,  however,  had  now  retired  to  some 
restiug-place*  The  night  was  deathly  calm  and 
dark  as  I  passed  along  the  shore.  iSot  a  star 
ibne  in  the  sky,  nor  a  light  in  a  window,  and  all 
was  stilly  and  silent,  and  breathless,  as  if  the 
hfiayen  and  the  earth  listened  with  fearful  pause 
for  some  terrible  eyent* 

I  stopped  upon  the  brow  of  the  pier-cM,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  sea.  It  lay  hke  a  black, 
?oid  gull  below  me ;  no  stir,  nor  sight,  nor  sound, 
but  the  little  still  red  light  upon  Eiloiu-marbh, 
and  the  low,  deep,  distant  lium  of  the  stream 
upon  Beann-nikgaoith.  For  seyeral  moments  I 
watched  the  pale  spark  of  the  fisherman's  hut, 
and  the  loDg  quiet  pencil  of  reflection  which  slept 
upon  the  water.  How  many  a  fearful  night  has 
that  lonely  beam  seen  around  it,"  I  thought; 
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and,  turning  from  the  cliff,  hastened  to  my 
lodging. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  load  noise.  Hie  whole 
world  seemed  rocking  and  rolling  round  the 
house.  At  first,  in  that  coniusion  with  which  the 
mind  awakes  in  any  sudden  or  violent  disturb- 
ance, I  had  no  distinct  sense  of  the  cause ;  but  in  a 
moment  I  was  aware  of  the  conflict  of  a  Lurricane : 
The  wind  roared  in  the  chimney  ;  the  rain  washed 
against  the  wuidow  Uke  a  torrent;  the  blart 
shook  the  rattling  casementi  as  if  it  would  shatter 
the  panes  from  the  leads ;  and  the  deep  terrific 
roar  of  the  sea  came  like  thunder  through  the 
confusion  of  sounds.  I  started  up  and  Ustened,  for 
I  was  yet  sensible  of  having  been  wakened  with 
some  other  noise.  Suddenly  the  report  of  a  cannon 
burst  in  the  wind,  and  the  t^uick  rush  and  clamour 
of  a  crowd  of  people  came  past  under  the  window. 
I  started  up,  and  harried  on  my  dress,  and  de- 
scended to  the  door — ^Donald  was  already  there. 
Here's  an  awful  m  i; lit,  sir  i "  said  he* 
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While  lie  epoke,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
cttne  again  through  the  storm. 
What  guua  are  those  1"  said  I. 
A  great  ship  has  mistaken  the  light  on  l^iieiu- 
marbli  lor  the  pier-bead,^  replied  he,    and  has 
struck  on  the  Drum-ar^t-orc,*^ 

"  Is  any  gone  to  her  assistance?"  said  I. 

'^Ghiai!  Ohial!  Glendulochanf^  exclaimed 
Donald ;  "  there's  no  the  &ce  o^  man  can  cross 
the  Kyle/ 

I  folded  my  plaid  about  me,  and  hastened  out 
towards  the  shore.  As  I  approached,  the  deaf- 
emng  roar  of  the  beach  came  like  thunder  through 
the  darkness,  and  for  a  moment  I  could  see  the 
dim  white  mountain  of  foam  and  surf  burst  upon 
the  rocks.  The  strand  was  crowded  with  people, 
and  all  the  boats  were  drawn  np  high  above  the 
water.  Numerons  lanterns  moved  quickly  along 
the  craigs,  or  shone  with  a  dim  stationary 
glimmer  through  the  storm*hase;  but  it  was 
so  dark,  that  I  could  scarce  discern  the  white 
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sheet  of  the  surge  which  broke  at  my  feet.  The 
voice  of  the  fishermen  oould  scarce  be  heard 
through  its  roar,  and  it  was  only  where  the  ian- 
terns  shed  a  dusk  glimmer  among  the  plaids  and 
bonnets  that  I  could  discern  the  dense,  still  crowd 
which  was  gathered  about  me. 

AU  at  once  the  broad  glare  of  a  fire-beacon  rose 
np  on  the  cliffy  and  shed  its  dosk-red  light  over 
the  rock,  and  the  dark  shadowy  figures  along  the 
strand*  As  the  tall  fitful  flame  wavered  on  the 
wind,  it  threw  its  momentary  flashes  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountain  breakers,  but  all  beyond  was 
one  black  empty  line  of  void  darkness. 

I  now  discovered  the  pilots  making  signals  at 
the  tide-post.  Is  it  yet  near  the  flood  said  I 
to  an  old  man  who  stood  beside  me. 

He  stooped  his  lantern  to  the  ground,  and  I 
saw  that  we  stood  upon  the  ffrem  turf,  though 
the  waves  washed  up  to  our  feet  A  chial !  ^  1 
exclaimed,    is  this  the  high-water  mark  V 

Never  before,  since  the  great  flood  of  the 
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world,'^  replied  the  fisherman,  there's  no  the 
oldest  man  on  the  coast  has  seen  such  a  tide-^at 
the  highest  she  does  na  come  to  the  bent  hill, 
and  now  she's  gone  owr  the  Brugich-nmr^  and  is 
out  on  the  hail  carse  o'  Moi.'* 

Mj  God ! "  I  exclaimed,  and  where  are  the 
cattle — ^the  people  \ 

^  Gone  to  the  great  deep ! "  answered  the  fisher- 
man. 

I  stood  silent  and  appalled.  To-night,"  said  the 
old  man,  is  the  anger  of  God  in  yonder  water — 
and,  ou  !  ye'll  see  a  sight  when  the  morn  breaks 

While  we  spoke,  the  heavy  report  of  the  guns 
oontinaed  at  steady  intervals,  and  I  saw  the  red 
flash  not  aboye  two  hundred  fathoms  before  us. 
As  I  listened  for  the  shot,  a  feeble  old  man  push* 
ed  through  the  crowd  to  the  brink  of  the  water, 
and  as  he  looked  upon  the  surf,  he  clasped  his 
hands  and  exclaimed,  "  0  !  Dhia !  Dhia !  an 
Eilijau !  an  Eilean !  "* 

*    The  Island !  theiskadJ" 


r 
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None  had  thought  of  it  beiore — "  Who  i — ^who 
are  there?   cried  several  voices  at  once. 
*  ^Mo  Nighean  !  Mo  ^sighean  i     exclaimed  he. 

A  murmur  of  horror  rose  from  the  crowd,  and 
I  remembered  the  light  which  I  had  seen  at  the 
hut  as  I  returned  home. 

It  was  on  the  wee  green  bank  in  the  sand 
bent,"  said  the  old  man  to  whom  I  had  first 
spoken.  It  will  be  ae  fathom  under  the  water 
e*neu ! 

The  father  stood  with  hiis  hands  fast  clenched, 
his  eyes  iixed  in  the  darknejsii — he  had  no 
plaid  nor  bonnet,  his  breast  was  open  to  the  rain, 
and  his  long  grey  hair  whistled  in  the  wind. 
Donald  took  off  his  own  bonnet,  and  covered  his 
head,  but  he  did  not  move,  nor  speak,  nor  timi 
his  face.  The  crowd  gathered  about  him ;  but 
after  the  first  inquiries,  none  spoke  to  him,  for  he 
did  not  answer.  I  turned  away,  for  I  could  not  look 
on  his  despair — and  what  could  I  say  to  him  I 

*     jiy  daughter!  my  daughter!  " 
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.  The  people  continued  to  reply  to  the  minute 
guns  with  their  lights ;  and  there  was  now  a  dis- 
tant  fire  burning  on  the  opposite  foreland  of  4he 
flonnd,  to  direct  the  ship  between  the  main  and 
the  isle^  Before  daylight  the  guns  ceased ;  and 
we  watched  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  dawn,  to 
discover  the  situation  of  the  sliip.  At  length  the 
day  broke;  the  ridges  of  the  waves  came  out  to 
the  grey  light,  but  as  the  narrow  channel  appear- 
ed, noihiiig  could  be  seen  but  the  white  terrific 
hurricane  of  water,  and  the  black  solitary  head  of 
Eilean-Marabh ! 

The  little  island  was  almost  buried  in  the 
waves,  and  only  the  black  point  of  its  sharp  rock 
could  be  distinguished  amidst  the  surf.  As  the 
Ught  advanced,  however,  I  distinguished  a  white 
object  upon  the  summit ;  at  first  I  thought  it  was 
but  foam,  but  at  length  I  saw  \i  move,  and  tak- 
ing the  glass  from  the  old  pilot,  discerned  the 
sLape  of  a  human  figure.  The  old  fisherman 
snatched  the  glas^  out  of  my  hand,  and  pointed 
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it  on  the  rock.  It  shook  in  the  blast,  but  for  a 
moment  it  came  steady.  The  old  man  dropped 
it  on  the  grass,  and  filling  on  his  knees,  clasped 
his  hands — Praise  to  God  I  praise  to  QodI 
praise  to  God!''  he  exclaimed!  ''She  is 
alive  / " 

I  snatched  up  the  glass,  and  distinguished  the 
white  slender  figure. of  a  girl  ujjon  the  rock — her 
long  pale  hair  flew  uncovered  in  the  blast,  and  as 
her  white  earasaid  fluttered  fast  in  the  wind,  she 
stood  straight,  fixed,  and  motionless,  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  face  bent  towards  the  shore; 
suddenly  she  waved  her  little  slender  hand  in  the 
wind,  and  the  pale  earasaid  fluttered  up  towards 
us. 

"  Am  hdta  I  am  bdta  I "  cried  the  old  man  with 
a  terrible  voice.* 

A  sharp,  deep,  biorlinn  lay  drawn  up  beside 
us,  and  several  powerful  young  fishermen  leaned 
upon  the  gunwale — ^but  none  moved  nor  answered* 

*  "AbottUboftiP 
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The  old  man  tottered  forward  to  the  stem — 
"Donald!  Aonghas!  Eachain!''  he  called,  but 
none  spoke  out  of  the  crowd.  He  wrung  his 
hands— Men  1  inahm  /  fathen  /  "  he  cried, 

"Alas!"  said  Donald,  '4f  they  had  the 
^  bkmd  ship  of  Clmramld'  they  could  not  go !" 

At  this  moment  the  venerable  priest  of  Port- 
Michael  pressed  tlu'ough  the  crowd,  towards  the 
old  man. 

For  a  moment  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  the 
people,  but  they  shook  their  heads  and  lifted  their 
hands,  and  I  could  hear — A  <3ml  I  a  chial  I  cha 

The  priest  came  forward  to  the  old  man,  who 
had  thrown  himself  on  the  turf,  and  strove  to 
raise  and  console  him;  but  he  did  but  clench  - 
the  grass,  and  shake  his  grey  hair,  and  turn  his 
fcce  to  the  ground.  The  pastor  looked  suddenly 
to  the  crowd.  '^I  have  steered  a  boat  myself,^' 

*  "A]|w!  alas!  not  the  great  flnpllimuMlf!'* 
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said  he;  it  is  pomUe — ^with  the  help  ef 
God!*' 

As  he  spoke,  the  trample  of  horses,  and  the 
rapid  gliding  rush  of  a  carriage  came  through  the 
sand,  and  the  marquis  of  Eaglestone's  travelling 
chariot  drove  up  througlx  the  crowd*  Lord 
Graudton,  his  eldest  son,  sprang  from  the  door, 
and  pushing  through  the  press,  with  loud  in- 
quiries and  directions,  made  an  abundance  of  that 
ostentatious  incitement,  and  incompetent  assump- 
tion of  conduct  and  importance  which  the  fndff€ur 
great  parade  for  activity  and  generosity  in  coca- 
sions  of  public  calamity. 

"  Why  the  devil,  i/ou /dlowSf  don't  you  launch 
the  boat  1"  cried  he  to  the  fishermen  about  the 
galley. — "  By  G — d,  take  in  all  the  reefs — steer 
hard  up  in  the  wind.  If  /  had  half  a  dozen  Mn^ 
Ush  man-of"war^8  men  I  would  be  at  that  d — d  rock 
in  five  minutes  1" 

I/ye  had  King  Gordie^  yid  no  toon  therel**  said 
a  deep-voiced  Uighlander  who  leant  upon  the  boat. 
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The  young  uoblemau  bit  his  iipa  for  a  moment ; 
bat  turning  suddenly  to  the  crowd,  Where  are 
my  men !   cried  he. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

Gom  to  Ani£ricar  answered  a  single  voice 
at  last. 

Lord  3-randton  stood  abashed  for  a  moment^  but 
he  immediately  recovered  the  effrontery  of  high 
Imdvag.  <<Come,  my  good  fellows,"  said  he, 
don't  stand  there  1  here's  fifty  guineas,  and 
an  anker  of  whisky  to  the  first  boat  that  goes 
out.** 

The  men  returned  no  notice.  The  water  was 
still  rising  on  the  grass,  and  I  looked  anxiously  to- 
wards the  island.  The  white  slender  figuroiStood 
dim  and  motionless  upon  the  rock ;  but  at  times  I 
could  see  the  fluttering  earasaid  waved  up  in  the 
wind.  Suddenly  a  tremendous  breaker  burst  upon 
the  island,  and  for  a  moment  all  seemed  buried 
in  the  foam ;  a  loud  clamouring  murmer  went  up 
from  the  crowd,  and  both  Lord  Grandton  and 
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the  priest  redoubled  their  incitement  to  the  boat* 
men. 

At  this  moment  the  lolair-dhearg  came  through 
the  crowd — ^we  stood  motionless  about  the  boat, 
and  the  old  man  knelt  and  clasped  his  liands,  and 
cried — "  Ochon  !  Mo  'Nigheanu  feiu  I  Is  mise 
tha  sean,  an-diugh,  cha  n-urrainn  mi  'n  stiiiir  a 
chumail  ni 's  mb!*  * 

The  priest  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  rook^ 
— In  the  name  of  God,  the  God  of  battle  and  the 
storm,"  said  he,  let  some  go  to  the  help  of  that 
poor  child  1 " 

The  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  the  boat: 
^'  Lamch  her  away  /"  said  he. 

The  old  mau  sprung  on  his  feet,  and  tlie 
priest  came  eagerly  forward.  Will  yon  indeed 
go  exclaimed  he.  But  oh  I  noiko  will  go  with 
you !" 

God  and  these  good  fellows,"  said  the  stranger, 

*  Altt  I  my  daughter,  it  is  I  that  am  did  to-day  and  cannot  hold 

the  helm  !** 
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pointing  to  six  joung  fishermen  who  had  follow- 
ed him;  and  tlirowing  oii*  his  plaid,  he  leaped 
into  the  boat.  The  crowd  gathered  about  the 
gallejr,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  rudder  was 
shipped,  the  sail  mifurled,  and  the  lolair-dhearg 

stood  with  the  sheet  in  his  liand  watching  for  the 
next  wave..  It  came  tumbling,  foaming,  roaiing 
forward  like  a  mountain^  and  burst  aloug  tlie 
coast  in  a  hurricane  of  foam  and  thunder ;  the 
white  froth  lipped  the  boaf  s  ked,  but  the  next 
moment  it  retired,  and  the  broad,  smooth,  foammg 
sheet  swept  raking  down  the  beach.  The  stranger 
dropped  into  the  stem  sheet. 

Jjet  go  I "  cried  he,  and  the  long,  black,  slen- 
der galley  shot  down  like  an  arrow  amidst  the 
receding  water.    In  an  instant  the  ebb  took 

her  away  twenty  fathom  into  the  white  tumult 
of  surf;  for  a  moment  nothing  appeared  but  the 
black  rolling  mast,  and  the  heads  of  the  men — 
now  up— now  gone;  but  suddenly,  the  short 
white  storm-sail  rose  in  the  wind.    The  boat 
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shot  up — away — over  the  next  wave  before  it 
broke^  and  flew  out  through  the  terrific  surf  like 
a  bird. 

The  old  man  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  clasped 
his  handS)  iiis  sharp  rigid  face  fixed  towards  the 

boat,  and  his  low  eager  voice  repeating, 

God  hold  the  helm!  God  hold  the  helm  I  God 
hold  the  Iielml^* 

A  deep  breathless  silence  rested  in  the  crowd, 
but  at  every  interval,  as  the  little  white  storm-sul 
shot  up  above  the  black  gulf,  by  which  it  seemed 
momentarily  buried,  a  hoarse  deep  murmur  rose 
from  the  throng,  and  I  heard, 

A  chial !  a  chial  I  the  terrible  hand  I  the  ter- 
rible hand  on  the  helm  1 " 

Whenever  we  could  see  her,  the  boat  held  her 
course  upon  the  island,  without  losing  half  a 
point  from  the  wind ;  at  last  we  could  discern  her 
approach  the  white  head  of  foam. 

For  a  few  moments  it  hovered  round  the  black 
rock  like  a  sea  swalloW;  till  suddenly  she  went 
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down  the  wind  like  a  dart — "  She's  awa'  for  the 
lea  water  i exclaimed  a  pilot — she's  awa'  for 
the  lea  water !  and  yon's  no  the  hand  o'  man  on 

the  helm ! " 

As  he  spoke,  she  disappeared  behind  the  island, 
and  we  could  see  the  little  flattering  figure  turn 
towards  it — Am$!  ani$!  a  nisi  a  Dhia  I  a 
msl^  *  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

At  this  moment  a  terrific  explosion  of  light- 
ning and  thunder  burst  together  over  the  island, 
and  land,  rock,  water,  vanished  in  one  dazzling 
confusion  of  light.  I  opened  my  giddy  siglit ;  the 
white  fragile  figure  was  gone,  and  there  appeared 
only  the  low,  black,  solitary  helmet  of  the  rock 
amidst  the  mountain  of  foam  and  spray. 

There  was  a  fearful  pause. 

Suddenly  the  white  sail  shot  like  a  bird  into 
onr  sight,  and,  free  to  the  wind,  flew  towards  the 
diore.  Often  it  was  lost  for.  several  moments, 
but  again  shot  up  nearer,  and  nearer,  till  at  last 

*  "  Now  1  now  i  now !  0  God,  now  I  ' 
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we  could  see  the  long  black  boat  riding  like  a 
witch-bark  over  the  waves.  The  people  crowded 
down  to  the  water — ^the  wave  hid  her  from  oar 
sight — another — and  aiiotlier — again  she  shot  up 
not  sixty  fathoms  distant,  and  one  long  fear- 
ful  roaring  shoot  came  up  twenty  yards  upon  the 
smooth  grass.  In  an  instant^  a  hundred  hands 
run  her  up  out  of  the  water,  a  loud  bursting 
thunder  of  shouts  rose  up  through  the  storm,  the 
crowd  parted  asunder,  and  the  lolair-dhearg  bore 
out  the  pale,  weeping,  fainting  giil,  and  laid  her 
in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

The  sun  was  low  upon  the  sea,  as  I  came  to  the 
summit  of  the  little  knock  which  looks  down  over 
the  woody  cliffs  upon  Lochandrine:  The  long 
silver  ripple  of  the  tide  scarce  lipped  upon  the 
sand.  The  broad,  clear,  spotless  blue  of  the 
autumn  sky  slept  with  the  stillness  of  heaven 
upon  the  hiUs,  and  the  intermitting  breath  of 
wind  scarce  shook  away  the  yellow  rain-dropjj  from 
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the  slender  birches.  The  solitary  robin  whistled 
in  the  thorn,  and  at  times  I  could  hear  the  still 
mournf!il  fall  of  the  autumn  leaf  as  it  dropped 
upon  the  grass.  I  looked  back  towards  Port- 
Michael^  each  lone  blue  isle  and  headland  sent  up 
its  stiU  white  smoke  in  the  sun,  Eilein-Marabli 
alone  was  dark,  and  dim,  and  desolate. 

As  I  gazed  towards  it,  the  low  black  shadow  of 
a  ship  of  war,  under  jury  masts,  came  out  from  the 
sound  against  the  light.  As  she  rounded  the 
point,  she  kept  slowly  in  with  the  land,  and  OTen 
at  that  distance,  her  vast  shape  looked  grim,  and 
torn,  and  shattered,  like  a  giant  warrior  from  the 
battle.  She  advanced  within  gun-shot  of  the 
cliff  below  me,  and  slowly  bringing  round  her 
head,  laj  aback  to  the  wind,  and  I  saw  a  boat  put 
oS  for  the  shore. 

As  I  watched  it,  an  old  fisherman  came  up  from 
the  beach,  and  I  asked  about  the  ship.  It  is  the 
frigate  that  struck  on  the  Drum-an-t-orc  last 
night,"  said  he.      Yon  awsum  tide  heezed  her 
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off  afore  the  morn,  and  she  rode  out  the  storm  in 
the  sound ;  she's  back  e-new  for  the  lolair-dheaig.^ 
What  1  did  she  come  for  him  T     said  L 
Aye/'  replied  the  old  man;    he's  awa*  south 
the  day/* 

As  he  spoke  a  quick  step  came  through  the 
trees,  and  the  young  stranger  sprung  out  from 
the  copse -path.  He  stopped^  and  kindly  re- 
turned the  salute  of  the  fisherman,  as  he  lifted 
his  bonnet. 

**  A  weel,  sir  !  and  ye'ro  awa ! "  said  he. 

"Indeed  am  I,"  replied  the  stranger;  "and 
heavy  is  the  day  to  me." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head — 'Tis  the  puir 
folk  will  say  that,"  replied  he ;  we  did  na  think 
to  see  the  Uke  o'  your  father^s  son  again." 

The  young  man  smUed  moumfuUy— "  I  wiU 
come  back  to  you  in  the  spring,'*  said  he — in  the 
ymnff  when  the  rase  blossoms  and  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  heather  J'' 

The  old  man's  face  brightened — "  Dhia  bean- 
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naciid  an  la!  agus  Eirichibh  air  sgiath  nam 
Beann,  lolaix  oig  uasal  a'li-iUbaluu  ? 

A  tear  came  to  the  stranger^s  eye  ;  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  old  man,  and^  lifting  his  bonnet  to 
me,  bounded  down  the  path  among  the  trees.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  saw  the  indis* 
tinct  speck  of  the  boat  glide  out  from  the  woody 
promontory  below,  and  recede  till  she  vanished 
under  the  shadow  of  the  frigate.  l:'or  a  few  mo- 
ments the  ship  lay  still  and  motionless ;  but  sud- 
denly her  broad  white  wings  went  round  to  the 
wind,  a  white  ensign  fluttered  up  to  the  mast- 
head, and  the  black  shattered  ship  stood  slowly 
out  into  the  offing. 

I  watched  her  till  she  entered  the  yellow  stream 
of  the  sinkuig  sun,  and  faSied — ^faded — faded,  till 
she  seemed  to  pass  away  into  the  setting  glory. 

The  winter  went,  the  spi  irtg  came  back,  but  the 
lolair-dhearg  did  not  return.  M€Mriebhdnan£ltiean 
watched  to  the  sea,  but  there  was  no  sail ;  and 
listened  to  the  hill,  but  there  was  no  pipe,  and  she 
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gathered  a  rose ;  and  looked  apon  the  sun,  and  sat 
in  the  green  fern  and  song^ 

"  The  Bonbeams  danoe 
In  meny  Fraace, 
The  X066  blinks 

But  they  lia\  e  tiut 
The  flunmer  glint 
In  mine  ain  conntiie.*' 
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CHAPTEE  IIL 

THE  WOLF'S  DEN. 
 0  

Not  long  after  my  recoYery  of  the  Black  Kist 
of  GlefodvifKMn^  I  happened  to  pay  a  Tisit  to  my 
chief  Glengarre — ^the  stripling  Eneasof  my  father^s 
journal — ^now  a  grey  old  man,  narrative  with 
age,"  and  no  longer  able  to  follow  the  deer  but  on 
his  black  ^*  hill  mare."  But  he  still  took  the  same 
interest  in  all  which  belonged  to  the  Qaeltachd^ 
and  the  olden  day,  and  loved  to  listen  to  the 
legends  of  the  times  which  he  should  never  see 
again.  I  rtaJ  to  liim  that  part  of  my  father's 
MS.whiehspoke  of  the  IcIair-dheargJ^  For  some 
moments  after  I  had  ended,  he  sat  and  mused. 
Did  yon  never  hear  more  of  him ! said  he,  at 
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last.  No,'"  I  replied ;  "  and  tliere  is  no  more  in 
the  journal/' 

The  old  man  rose,  and,  going  to  his  bureau,  took 
ont  a  small  packet  of  papers,—-^'  Here  is  the  last 
that  ever  I  saw  of  him/'  said  he ;  perhaps  the 
last  that  ever  was  seen  of  him  on  this  side  the 
sea.*'  fie  put  the  papers  into  my  hand — ^^^I 
wrote  them  first,  a  few  days  after  we  parted  for 
the  last  time ;  but  it  is  only  a  little  ago  I  was 
putting  them  in  order ;  for  I  think  to  leave  them 
with  some  few  notes  of  the  days  which  will  be  for- 
gotten when  I  am  gone.  Ye  may  look  at  them 
just," 

I  opened  the  MS.  wdtli  an  interest  which  lie  did 
not  overlook, — a  sudden  thought  struck  me,  and 
I  looked  np  involnntarily ;  but  I  hesitated,  for  I 
doubted  if  I  could  ask  him  for  a  copy — ^he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  knee. — "  Ou,  aye, "said  he, "  yeV  just 
thinking  o'  the  printers'  deevils !~  Weel,  ye'll  get 
it,  an'  ye'U  no  tell  onie  buik-making  lees,  nor  mak 
mair  nor  less  o't."  I  promised  that  I  would  not ; 
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and,  taking  the  MS.,  he  Lore  out  two  or  three  of  the 
leaves.  "  They  11  no  get  i/on,''  said  he  ;  and  if 
the  J  dinna  like  it,  yell  just  tell  them — titey  have 
it  as  ^  have  it,  and  ye  cannaxnak  mair  oH." 

I  obeyed  the  old  man's  humour  with  a  fidelity 
?eiy  imcommon  for  an  editor  of  memoirs.  I  have 
not  eyen  attempted  to  supply  the  lost  leaves  from 
my  memory,  and  the  following  pages  are  printed 
without  an  alteration  from  the  original  MS. : — 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  during  a  journey  to 
ike  gouth,  I  visited  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and 
spent  some  days  at  the  Uttle  village  of  Castleton 
in  the  midst  of  that  wild  ^solitary  district.  I  had 
seen  "  Puole's  Hole,"  Iltlden  Hole,*'  aud  every 
other  hole  usually  visited  amon^  The  Wanders 
of  the  PeaJc^  when,  on  the  evening  before  my  in- 
tended departure,  a  shepherd  came  to  tell  me 
of  a  cave  known  only  to  very  few,  and  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  a  retreat  of  the  cava- 
liers in  the  great  civil  war.       It  is  called 
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"  T/ie  Wol/'s  Den^'  said  the  man,  "  from  some 
old  captain  that  was  called  the  Wolf  of  the  Peaij 
and  tiiat  ytba  hid  there ;  and  as  you  are  firom  the 
north,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  one  of  the 
M  Pretender* 8  *  queer  places  better  than  e^er  an- 
other in  the  Peak,  and  except  Simon  Homcoot 
down  in  Hnnterscomb,  there^s  not  another  man 
can  show  ye  the  road.^ 

I  love  much  better  the  face  of  a  grey  craig  than 
the  £ace  of  human  nature ;  unless,  indeed,  such  a 
oneas  JuMa  de  Camj^abeila  which,  Heaven  knows, 
one  shall  never  see  near  the  "  Devil  s  dens  of 
Derbyshire ; "  and  I  asked  the  direction  of  the 
cave.  Ostentatious  of  liis  yuidecraft,  the  shep- 
herd described  every  crook,  bush,  and  stone,  with 
a  minuteness  from  which  I  could  have  laid  down 
a  map. 

*(>  In  the  ooDtiniial  change  of  people  siiioe  the  preralsDoe  of  Emi* 
^Tution,  tradition  ia  now  broken,  ooimpted,  and  fast  wearing  oat,  and 
thus  the  eveuts  of  1640,  the  '15,  and  the  *45,  are  often  confoonded  bj 
ihoTiilgar. 
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I  noted  down  his  directions.  Good  evening,'' 
said  I ;  "  you  may  go  P  and  I  gave  him  a  half- 
crown. 

The  man  twisted  his  hat,  and  looked  at  the 
money,  and  turned  up  his  tup's  faee  to  me  with  a 
caddmg  laugh. 

«  WeUr'saidl. 
Do  you  know  as  what  I  thinks,  sur  f "  said 

he. 

No  more  than  if  you  were  Aristotle  i 
i<  Why,  sur,      thinks  as  how — I'm  an  old 
shepherd  ye  see— 1  thinks  as  how  if  you  had  the 
nose  of  my  dog,  you  wouldn't  find  that  hole,  sup- 
pose it  was  mutton.'* 

I  bowed.  Friend,''  said  I,  "  do  you  know 
wiiat  a  chamois  is 

"  Shammy  !  crimuny  !  sure !  I  strops  my 
razor  on't  every  marnan.*^ 

Well,"  said  I,  /  haye  followed  the  beast 
upon  whose  skin  you  strop  your  *  razzo)\  where 
your  dog  would  break  his  neck,  if  he  was  the 
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leaping  devil  of  Burstall,^  and  if  you  have  given 
me  true  signals,  I  trust  not  to  lose  my  way 
among  the  mule-hiUs  of  Derbyshire," 

The  old  man  pulled  his  grey  forelock,  made  a 
long  scrape  with  his  off-leg  on  the  sandy  floor, 
and  left  the  room. 

The  dawn  began  to  break  as  I  ascended  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  summit  of  which  the 
care  was  said  to  open«  It  was  a  dark,  still,  July 
day.  The  grey  clouds  rested  upon  the  dim  bon- 
net of  the  mountain,  but  at  times  the  misty  veil 
shifted  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment  showed  the 
sharp  bright  peak  glimmering  like  a  baseless  cone 
amid  the  world  of  cloud.  I  climbed  slowly  along 
the  bank  of  the  solitary  stream  which  I  was  told 
had  its  source  at  the  cave  :  It  was  a  deep,  black, 

*  Near  Belgrave,  m  Leicestershiie,  ore  shown  time  prodigjoiu 
ieapS)  which  a  devil  (for,  by  the  catastrophe,  I  sappoee  it  was  not 

the  Great  One)  made  agaiii.st  a  shepherd,  who  boasted  that  he  coiild 
ont-vanlt  him ;  each  bound  of  the  fiend  went  acroas  a  Talley,  bat 
with  the  last  effort  he  fell  down  and  boxst;  from  whence  the  place 
was  called  "  BurstalL^ 
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rocky  channel,  such  as  in  Scotland  we  call  a 
*'  Gill,"  partly  overliung  by  stunted  bushes,  and 
obstructed  by  fingments  of  spotted  rock  which 
had  rolled  from  above.  As  I  ascended,  the  chasm 
grow  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  wild,  black  ravine,  a  few  grey  thorns, 
and  slivered  pines,  leaned  here  and  there  over  the 
brink,  and  at  intervals  a  white  fall  leaped  down 
the  deep  steps  of  the  rock. 

I  had  almost  reached  the  grey  cloud,  which  rest- 
ed npon  the  upper  hill,  when  suddenly  the  path 
came  to  a  sharp  turn,  where  the  precipice  scarce 
afforded  footing  for  a  couple  of  goats.  A  white 
blasted  fir  leaned  over  tlio  eiouk,  and,  holding  by 
its  arm,  I  passed  the  rock,  and  came  suddenly  in 
sight  of  the  termination  of  all  further  progress. 

I  stopped  and  looked  round;  it  was  a  deep 
black  volcanic  corral  in  the  heart  of  the  hill, 
Burrounded  by  naked  precipices,  which  descended 
at  one  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  where  a 
little  lake,  blacker  than  asphalte,  slumbered  far 
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beneath  the  wind.  Not  a  breath  stirred  upon  its 
shadowless  surfacei  nor  a  motion  moved  its  silent 
brim,  except  where  a  slow  sullen  eddy  glided  into 
the  gorge  of  the  ravine.  Upon  the  north  side 
rose  up  a  red  shattered  fortress  of  sandstoney 
broken  into  broad  clefts,  and  ledges  fringed  with 
birch  and  black  willow.  I  looked  for  the  caye, 
but  I  could  see  no  aperture  but  the  holes  of  the 
sand-martins,  and  one  or  two  hollows,  which 
seemed  to  be  old  earths  of  badgers  or  foxes.  The 
pr  IL,  however,  had  not  terminated ;  and  foliowiug 
\  '  H  brought  me  to  the  red  rock,  I  found  that  it 
■  jntliiued  to  run  along  the  face  of  the  precipice 
v.oon  the  matted  roots  of  the  trees,  which  jutted 
.'rom  a  ledge  indistinguishable  at  a  distance.  The 
narrow  footing  was  thickly  embowered  by  the 
boughs ;  but  the  sand  was  beaten,  and  the  little 
leafy  archway  hollowed  as  if  by  frequent  passing, 
though  I  saw  no  print  but  the  round  soft  patting 
paws  of  the  hill-martin,  and  here  and  there  the 
little  forked  feet  of  the  wild  goats. 
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I  followed  the  narrow  ledge,  fearing  every  mo« 
ment  that  it  would  terminate  in  nothing,  when 
suddenly,  at  a  gap  of  the  bushes,  I  looked  up  and 
saw  the  deep,  black,  hazy  mouth  of  the  cavern  in 
an  angle  of  the  rock  which  was  unseen  from  the 
rides  of  the  corrai.  The  caTem  opened  like  a 
martin's  nest  to  the  precipice^  and  as  I  stopped 
and  gazed  upon  the  fearful  den,  and  thought  of 
tliose  who  had  made  it  their  retreat,  a  dark 
%Qre  appeared  in  the  arch.  I  could  scarce  discern 
its  shape  in  the  gloom ;  but  suddenly  it  came  out 
into  the  sun,  and  stood  on  the  jutting  shelf  of  the 
rock^  the  Tery  shadow  of  one  of  the  cavahers  who 
stood  there  two  hundreds  years  ago.  It  was  a  tall 
man,  in  a  black  cloak  and  broad  round  hat,  and  as 
lie  moved,  a  dim  flash  under  his  hand  discovered 
tliat  he  was  armed.  I  gazed  almost  with  awe  as 
he  stood  motionless  in  the  still  sunshine,  till  su(U 
deuly  he  turned  again  into  the  cave,  and  slowly 
disappeaio  J  amidst  the  gloom. 
For  seyeral  moments  I  watched  the  entrance, 
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but  there  was  notlxing,  and  I  advanced  up  the 
fearful  steps  of  the  rock,  which  ascended  like  a 
broken  stair  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  It  was 
a  narrow  rugged  arch,  not  twenty  feet  high  with- 
out; but  as  I  entered,  the  roof  rose  into  a  yart 
black  dome  which  asoended  till  the  grey  twilight 
faded  in  its  vault.  I  looked  round,  but  all  was 
still  and  solitary,  and  not  the  whisper  of  a  foot- 
step gaye  any  intimation  of  the  person  whom  I 
had  seen  before  me«  I  advanced,  but  in  a  few 
moments  entered  a  ^'darkness  which  might  be 
felt,^'  and  as  I  groped  my  way  with  my  keut,  the 
rocky  walls  receded  from  the  staff,  and  I  felt  my- 
self in  a  vastness  of  space  into  which  I  dared  not 
enter  without  a  light, 

*^Eascal  of  a  shepherd!"  thought  I,  as  I 
rested  on  my  stick,  and  gazed  into  the  dark- 
ness, hoping  to  discover  some  shape  as  my  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom.  It  was  of  no 
use,  however — ^the  guide  had  dane^  me ;  for 
though  I  had  found  the  cave,  the  size^  which  he 
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had  concealed,  prevented  me  from  profiting  by 
my  success.    After  a  few  moments  of  impa- 
tient cariosity,  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  but 
I  had  not  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cave  when  I 
thought  I  heard  distant  voices  in  the  darkness. 
I  stopped  and  listened,  and  looked  back.  The 
edho  of  the  soimds  came  distinctly  down  the 
cayem,  and  suddenly  a  little  red  light  appeared 
like  a  star  in  the  gloom*   It  advanced  with  a 
steady  motion  towards  the  place  where  I  stood, 
aad — might  as  well  tell  you  the  truth — look- 
ed round  for  some  place  to  hide — ^not  in  regard  to 
my  courage — but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  strange  figure  which  I  had  seen  must  be 
Uie^  for  some  equally  strange  purpose;  and, 
beautiful  lady — for,  reader,  you  must  needs  be  a 
lady,  and,  like  Don  Quixote's  princess,  very 

< 

beautiful,'* — I  was  actuated  by  the  same  laudable 
impulse — the  mother  of  knowledge — which  you 
and  I  participate  in  common. 
At  the  second  glance  I  discovered  a  deep  nook 
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concealed  by  a  large  fragment  of  fallen  rock,  and 
retiring  into  the  recess,  I  sat  down  behind  the 
stone,  and  watched  through  a  chink.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  voices  advanced,  and  I  heard  the 
slow  heavy  tread  of  feet  upon  the  soft  saud.  In 
a  few  moments  the  light  approached,  and  disco- 
vered the  noble  figure  of  the  cavalier,  accompanied 
by  a  tall  powerful  man,  with  every  characteristic 
of  one  of  those  smugglers  who,forty  years  ago,o{iben 
crossed  a  king's  cutter,  and  rode  the  comitry  in 
troops  of  more  than  two  hundred**   He  was 

*  In  the  year  1782,  one  of  these  parties,  above  200  in  number, 

passed  thro  i-h  the  midst  of  one  of  the  midland  towns  in  noon-day, 
while  a  re^ment  of  iufautxy  was  there  in  quarters.  They  rode 
thiongh  the  principal  street  with  the  order  of  a  sqnadron  of  caTahr3% 
theu*  coiitrabaud  bales  visible  under  their  wide  horsemen's  coats,  and 
piled  abnost  to  theu:  ehonlders.  When  they  came  before  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment}  the  leader  dismonnted,  and  for  some  time 
picked  and  cleaned  the  foot  of  his  horse,  while  the  whole  tioop  halted 
^lebind  him.  When  he  had  mounted,  they  filed  alowly  past  Hie 
sentinels  at  the  inn  door,  and  left  Vum  town  without  iiitcmiption. 
That  night  they  entered  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  the  same  order, 
and  it  was  only  here,  after  having  croesed  tiie  whole  ooimtry  firem 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  that  any  measure  was  taken  to  seize 
their  goods. 
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dressed  in  a  costume  lialf  sailor,  lialf  horseman ;  * 
his  wide  blue  trousers  gathered  into  high  rolling 
bkek  bootSi  and  his  fiieze  coat  belted  with  a  riding 
beltyfrom  whieh  hung  a  broad  short  cutlass,  almost 
eoneealed  by  his  heary  watch-cloak.  His  stem 
sunburnt  countenance  and  long  dark  hair  were 
overshadowed  by  a  wide  glazed  hat»  such  as  still 
worn  by  the  French  and  Dutch  smugglers^  and  the 
thick  moustache  which  covered  his  lip  was  com* 
pressed  with  the  severity  of  habitual  taciturnity 
and  danger.  As  tliey  passed  the  stone^  he  stop- 
ped suddenly^  and  fixed  his  dark  eye  upon  the 
cavalier, 
"Ebien!  etlaDamer* 
Carry  her  to  Flushing,"  replied  the  cavalier ; 
'^and  there  I  have  measures  for  detaining  her 
until  marriage  has  been  effected— he  will  cer-- 
tainly  believe  the  story  of  her  elopement.  His 
high  spirit  will  be  roused,  and  he  will  easily  be 
induced  to  accede  to  the  splendid  alliance  which 
is  proposed  for  him.  The  smuggler  resumed  his 
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pace,  and  I  lost  the  rest  of  the  reply  as  they  went 
on. 

I  watched  them  till  they  came  to  the  caye'B 
mouth,  when  they  stopped,  and  again  retoming 
towards  me,  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  between 
the  entrance  and  the  stone«  £ach  time  as  they 
adyanced  I  listened  eagerly,  but  they  spoke  so 
low  that  I  could  only  catch  a  few  words,  in  which 
I  distinguished  the  names  of    the  Frince^'  and 

ths  King  of  FraiM.'^  The  smuggler  walked 
with  his  broad  hat  pulled  over  his  brow,  and  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  belt.  At  times  he  stopped, 
and  his  stern  dark  face  fixed  upon  the  cavalier, 
till  again  he  resumed  Lis  steps  in  silence. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  they  continued  in 
that  mysterious  conference^  till  suddenly  they 
stopped  immediately  under  the  stone;  and  I 
heard  the  gingle  of  money,  the  crumpling  of 
paper,  and  the  closing  of  a  pursensnap.  For 
some  moments  there  was  a  busy  silence,  a  few 
low  words,  and  the  confederates  separated.  The 
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steps  of  one  passed  out  alone ;  but  as  they  re- 
tired, the  smuggler  called  after — ^  To-morrow, 
on  the  red  Scaur,  at  sanset."  The  voice  of  the 
cavalier  went  out  into  the  air  as  he  answered^  and 
Immediately  the  smuggler  passed  the  stone^  and 
Us  steps  receded  quickly  through  the  cayem.  I 
fitarted  up  and  looked  over  the  rock ;  the  light 
glimmered  bright  before  me^  and  for  several  mo- 
ments I  heard  the  heavy  steps  passing  away  into 
the  darkness,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  vast  space; 
the  dim  red  star  diminished  smaller  and  smaller^ 
and  glided,  faded,  disappeared  like  a  spark. 

For  a  long  while  I  remained  gazing  where  it 
had  gone,  filled  with  the  strange  sensations  of  a 
men ;  so  did  the  figures,  the  names,  the  myste- 
rious allusions  which  I  had  seen  and  heard,  seem 
to  belong  to  those  former  inhabitants  of  the  cave 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  the  country* 

At  length  I  glanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern; 
ail  was  solitary  and  still,  except  the  light  sliadow 
of  the  overhanging  shrubs  which  trembled  in  the 
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eimahiiie  on  the  roek,  and  emerging  from  my  eoiw 
cealment,  I  descended  to  the  threshold  of  the  cave. 
It  was  not  without  a  shudder  that  I  looked  down 
upon  the  abyss^  over  which  I  stood  like  a  swallow 
at  his  hole*   I  had  ascended  without  difficulty ; 
but  I  now  glanced  anxiously  to  the  broken  footing 
of  the  little  natural  stair  by  which  I  had  mounted. 
I  looked  out  for  the  cavalier,  but  he  was  nowhere 
in  sight,  and  I  glanced  down  involuntarily  to  the 
black  abyss  below — ^another  moment  I  stood  and 
gathered  breath — ^set  my  feet  lirm  to  the  rock — 
stepped  out  upon  iLe  ledge,  aud  teu  light  steady 
strides,  stood  safe  upon  the  bushy  path.    I  drew 
my  breath,  and  lifted  my  bonnet,  and  looked  back 
to  the  cave.   Its  dim  dusk  month  was  dark  and 
quiet  above  me,  and  having  watdied  for  a  few 
moments  I  turned  idong  the  ledge,  and  regained 
the  firm  turf*   I  hastened  round  the  corrai,  and 
past  the  narrow  crook,  and  looked  forward  for  the 
cavalier,  but  I  could  distinguish  no  figure  upon 
the  hill ;  and  continuing  my  descent  along  the 
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ravine,  reached  the  foot  of  the  etreatu  aud  took 
the  road  to  Oastleton,  without  meeting  even  a 
shepherd. 

The  morning  was  far  gone  when  I  entered  the 
village,  and^  as  I  approached  the  inn,  I  saw  a 
trayellhig  carriage  and  four  standing  at  the  porch. 
As  I  arrived,  a  tall  young  man  came  ont  from  the 
honse,  and  as  he  turned  to  the  carriage  I  recog- 
nised— ^the  lokiir-dhearg  ! 

His  foot  was  on  the  step  when  he  observed  my 
tartan  jacket,  and  starting  back  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  we  sprang  towards  each  other  with 
mutual  joy  and  surprise. 

What  happy  chance  of  the  world  has  brought 
you  here !    I  exclaimed. 

'*I  should  rather  ask  you  that  question,"  re- 
plied he ;  "  for  I  had  as  soon  thought  to  see  one 
of  the  Jeer  from  Croidart,  or  the  ravens  fromCraig- 
au-Fhithich.'' 

That  is  more  true  than  you  think^^^  said  I ; 
"but  where  is  your  that  is  the  admiral." 

H 
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He  pointed  to  the  caniage— On  a  viait  to 
Iiord  Herbert  de  Baby^  at  Inglewood  Hall.  He 
sent  the  chariot  for  me,  who  walked  ikmtgh* 
the  iuU  to  see  all  the  '  holes'  and  ^  hells'  of  this 
porterVhall  of  purgatory.  I  am  but  just  now 
out  of  yonder  lartarusi*  and  seem  not  yet  to 
belong  to  this  world." 

^<  Truly)  nor  I,  who  liave  been  on  the  same 
errand/'  I  said.  "  But  what  good  fortune  to  have 
met  you  !  for  I  am  to  be  away  in  an  hour  for  the 
south." 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  pushed  me  towards 
the  carriage,-^^*i^aftA  a  stiph  a  DhtUne    said  he; 

you  will  not  go  beyond  Inglewood  this  fort- 
night.'' 

But  I  don't  know  Lord  Herbert  from  Adam  1" 
said  I. 

^<  So  much  the  better — ^you  will  think  more  oi 
his  hospitaUtyi"  replied  he;  and  seeing  Angus 

*  The  celebrated  great  caye  of  tUe  Peak  opens  to  the  village  oi 
Castleton. 
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ray  piper — greas  oi  st  a  Fhiohair  /"  Glengarve*B 
portmanteau. 

The  old  man  hurried  away,  and  in  ten  minutes 
we  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  gliding  with 
the  speed  of  four  horses  through  the  little  street 
of  Gsstleton* 

The  sun  was  out  of  the  glen  before  we  reaehed 
the  top  of  the  long  and  tedious  ascent  which  winds 
up  from  the  deep  bowl,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies 
the  village.  The  lolair  occupied  mo  with  inquiries 
after  all  the  scenes,  and  persons,  and  occurrences 
w>  interesting  to  us  both,  and  I  was  sensible  of  no 
object  upon  the  road,  till  suddenly  the  hordes 
checked  their  pace,  and  I  cauglii  a  glimpse  of  walls 
and  grey  turrets  peeping  througli  Ike  boles  of  a 
wood. 

We  had  entered  a  broad  sloping  ayenue  of  gi- 
gantio  oaks,  which  writhed  their  fingery  roots 
across  the  unfrequented  drive^  and  spread  their 
knotted  arms  over  our  heads  like  the  groins  of  a 
cloister.  A  deep  black  stream  humiped  and  mur- 
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mured  under  tlxe  mossy  rocks  which  were  piled 
together  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  thick- 
ets  and  chase  of  an  ancient  park,  shifted  in  quick 
succession  as  we  glided  past.  We  drove  through 
the  deep  aisle  of  trees  for  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  suddenly  the  avenue  opened  at  an  aM 
gateway,  and  discovered  an  ancient  mansion  which 
might  have  recalled  the  days  of  Woodstock  or 
Battle  Abbey. 

It  was  a  vast  pile  of  Tudor  building'~-a  grey 
village  of  turrets,  peaks,  and  pinnacles,  which 
looked  as  if  half  a  dozen  old  manor  houses  had 
jostled  up  together  for  company ;  a  brown  world 
of  wood  which  appeared  more  than  coeval  spread 
beyond,  and  round  the  house  swept  a  wide  chase, 
scattered  over  with  the  remains  of  giant  oaks,  whose 
vast  trunks  and  doddered  heads  were  knarled,  and 
slivered,  and  worn  down  to  a  bush,  by  tlie  decay 
of  time  and  the  windy  war  of  many  ages.  Behind 
the  building  I  could  discover  trim  hoUy^hedges, 
cut  into  peacocks  and  pyramids;  and  from  the 
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great  eutraoce  extended  a  stately  beech  avenue, 
echoing  with  the  busy  caw  of  a  metropolis  of 
rooks  croamng  "  and  gossiping  over  their  for^ 
saken  nests. 

'*'Isthat  Inglewood?"  said  I. 
No/'  replied  the  lolair-dhearg — "  Eavciihurst 
Abbey  ;  Sir  Edward  Bruce/* 

We  were  now  at  the  gate,  and  he  looked  oat  to 
the  walks  and  windows  till  the  park  waU  took 
them  from  our  sight,  and  he  leaned  back  into 
the  carriage  with  a  sigh. 

Do  yon  know  them  !^  said  L 

He  smiled,  as  if  I  had  said,  Do  you  know 
yourself  T'  Tes^  ^  he  answered,  and  spoke  no 
more  till  we  came  out  upon  the  open  wold. 

The  eToning  was  begiiming  to  close  when  we 
drove  up  the  approach  to  Inglewood,  and  many 
lighta  already  shone  in  the  windows  :  "  They  are 
dressing  for  dinner,'*  ^aid  the  lolair;  ''wu  ai\ 
just  in  time." 

As  he  spoke  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
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door,  and  we  alighted ;  the  lolair  led  me  across 
the  hall  to  a  large  dim  library,  where  we  found 
the  admiral  and  the  old  peer  alone,  yet  po^ 
ing  over  the  morning  journal.  The  admiial 
welcomed  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  second  son, 
and  the  earl  received  me  with  that  mixture 
of  stately  courtesy  and  warm  hospitality,  now 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  last  century*  I  thought 
I  met  an  old  friend,  and  conferred  a  distinction 
by  my  visit. 

"  I  told  you,  you  would  kuow  him  'from  Adam" 
before  night,"^'  ^aid  the  lolair  aa  we  weal  up  the 
stair  to  dress  for  dinner.  "  He  ie  indeed  one  of 
the  last  remains  of  the  old  cavaUer  baron,  and 
wants  nothing  but  the  doublet,  the  haffets^'*  and 
the  ^  Pi^  d*a^wmty'\'  to  be  Derby  or  Falkland. 
I  need  not  tell  you  his  family  have  been  with 
yours  and  mine  since  Edge  HilL"  As  he  spoke^ 
the  first  bell  rung,  and  we  harried  to  our  rooms ; 

*  L(mg  bair,  whioh  hangs  by  the  ehoebk 

t  The  sharp  dun  beard,  woni  in  the  time  ef  Charies  the  Fint 
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in  a  (quarter  of  au  hour  I  was  in  the  library  ;  A 
crowd  of  gue^tj)  were  already  a^ssembled,  and  while 
the  earl  was  presenting  me  to  his  neighbours,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  lolair-dheaig  en- 
tered in  his  full  hi^iland  costume.  There  was  a 
nuTersal  exclamation ;  and  the  room  crowded  to- 
ward  the  alley  through  which  he  advanced.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  great  tohUe  belted  plaid,  his 
breast  gUttering  with  stars  and  orders,  among 
which  a  little  black  cross,  with  a  death'^s  head, 
hong  li]^e  a  memento  of  mortality  among  the  glim- 
mering jewels;  his  doublet,  snowy  purse,  and 
glittering  arms,  were  but  lights  of  the  broad  pale 
tartan,  and  gave  his  tall  white  figure  a  visionary 
gleam,  amidst  the  dark  crowd  of  velvet  coats  and 
flowered  satins.  As  ho  adyanced  up  the  rooiUj 
the  white  plumes  of  the  ladies  sank  while  he 
passed ;  a  radiation  of  smiles  and  salutations  lit 
up  each  countenance ;  many  a  fair  cheek  came 
red  as  he  went  by,  and  many  a  gentle  Toice  was 
eager  in  admiration ;  but  the  old  countess  turned 
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away,  and  suddenly  sat  down  and  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes  in  silence. 

I  stood  and  gazed  upon  liis  eagle  features  and 
noble  figure  glittering  in  the  battle-glory  of  my 
own  dear  clans,  like  the  spirit  king  of  the  moun- 
tains. My  eyes  wandered  orer  his  arms  and 
decorations,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
only  fancied  in  my  dreams  of  Uolyrood,  and 
that  night  when  the  prince  and  the  Countess  of 
Wemyss  led  off  the  celebrated  strathspey,  and  I 
looked  till  luy  ears  seemed  to  ring  with 
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As  ixe  stood  conversing  with  the  countess,  lie 
observed  my  ejres  fixed  upon  his  bonnet,  which 
was  encircled  by  a  rich  coronet ;  and  as  he  held  it 
in  his  hand,  drooped  a  stream  of  white  ostrich 
bathers,  which  ahnost  touched  the  floor;  while  he 
eontinaed  speaking,  he  gave  it  into  my  hand — 
^'How  beautiful  I  ^  I  exclaimed  as  the  countess 
left  him. 

*  The  above  notes  irare  tUcen  from  a  copy  of  the  origiiial  nraeic 

the  strathspey,  to  whicli  tlu;  Priuco  and  the  Countess  of  Wemyss 
opened  the  great  state  ball  at  Holjrood,  in  October  1745. 
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**  You  may  believe  that  it  was  not  made  for 

me^'  isaid  he.     II  was  sent  by  ^  Ye  ken  loha  I 

meari — I  wear  it  for  his  sake.'"* 

I  gazed  upon  it  without  a  worcL  It  was  at 
Gladsmuir/'  said  he ;  look  at  the  shots,"  and 
lifting  the  feathers,  I  saw  some  of  the  plumes  cut 
in  half,  and  the  round  holes  of  two  mnsket  balls 
through  the  wires  of  the  frame  below. 

While  it  was  yet  in  my  hand,  a  servant  an- 
nounced another  visitor,  whose  name  I  could  not 
hear. 

There  was  a  sudden  whisper  among  the  ladies, 
the  gentlemen  made  way  from  the  door,  and  a 
tall  old  man,  in  black,  with  a  star  on  his  breast, 
entered  the  room.  At  the  first  sight  I  started, 
for  it  was  tlio  very  resemblance  of  the  cavalier 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  cave.  The  look,  voices 
the  slow  solemn  step,  all  recalled  him  at  once ; 
and  vet  it  was  rather  a  likeness  than  an  identity, 
though  I  thought  this  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  difference  of  drei^is,  and  the  absence  of  the 
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broad  black  hat.  The  unooTered  forehead  of  the 
visiter  was  high  and  bald,  and  his  long  grey  hair 
tied,  anpowdered,  as  it  was  commonly  worn  by 
gentlemen  in  the  farty-po^.  He  wore  a  plain 
eoort  suit  of  black  Telyet,  and  at  his  button-hole 
the  white  pat^  of  Malta,  and  a  little  black  cross 
^e  same  as  I  had  observed  on  the  breast  of  the 
lolair-dhearg.  All  bowed  and  made  way  as  he 
passed  forward ;  but  as  the  white  figure  of  the 
young  Highlander  stepped  from  the  crowd,  he 
stopped  and  bent  almost  to  his  knee,  and  received 
Ids  offered  hand  with  more  than  either  adection 
or  respect.  For  some  moments  they  conversed 
iu  Itahan,  tUI  the  earl  hastily  advanced  to  wel- 
come his  guest,  and  as  I  stood  with  niy  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  the  lolair  stepped  back  and  whispered, 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is!" 

^  I  would  give  more  than  you  can  imagine  to 
know !    I  replied. 

^'The  Ghevalter  Grsame — chamberlain  to  the 
Cwnim  d'Albanie,'''  said  he. 
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I  gave  a  start  at  the  recoUeetion  of  what  I  had 
heard  in  the  cavern,  and  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him,  as  he  turned  to  answer  the  salutations  of 
the  ladies  while  they  spoke.  The  countess  sud- 
denly remarked  a  curious  antique  ring  upon  his 
finger.  It  is  uncommon/'  said  he,  as  he  drew  it 
off,  and  came  uncommonly  into  my  possession^ 
though  it  is  not  mine.  It  belonged  to  a  certain 
Doctor  Beaton^  one  of  our  unfortunate  friends," 
continued  he,  bowing  to  the  lolair-dhearg,  whom 
I  once  met  in  the  cliurch  of  St  Bosalie  in  Tuacany; 

he  spent  a,  night  in  the  that  is  my  country 

house,  upon  an  occasion  of  great  interest ;  and 
either  dropped  or  forgot  the  gem  in  the  hurry  of  '. 
his  departure*   I  have  never  seen  him  since,  but 
I  wear  it  in  the  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  I 
restoring  it!*  ' 

As  he  spoke  the  servant  announced  dinner, 
and  the  earl,  naming  the  gentlemen  to  hand  the  | 
ladies,  led  us  to  the  dining-room  with  the  prece- 
dence of  earl-marslial  at  a  royal  procession. 
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The  long  stately  dinner  of  the  last  century  was 
over.  The  drawiug-room  glittered  with  white 
nodding  plumes  and  glistening  jewels,  and  rustled 
with  the  tabby  silks,  embroidered  trains^  and  all 
the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  old  courtly  days ; 
many  a  heart  beat  with  the  beauties,  and  many 
ui  ear  thrilled  to  the  voices,  that  are  now  for- 
gotten in  the  tomb,  and  the  brightest — the 
UrangeU  evening  that  ever  I  had  spent,  broke  up 
like  a  dream. 

The  long  succession  of  stately  curtseys  glided 
out  of  the  room ;  the  busy  adjusting  of  hoods^  car> 
dinals,  and  calashes,  subsided  in  the  hall ;  and  the 
laiit  of  the  old  rumbling  family  coaches  rolled 
away  down  the  avenue.  The  earl  and  countess  re- 
tired immediately  afterwards,  and  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  library  with  the  admiral  and  the  chevalier. 

The  old  officer  was  lighting  his  candle,  when 
suddenly  the  clatter  of  a  horse  came  full  speed 
up  the  avenue,  and  in  the  next  moment  we  heard 
the  porter's  bell  ring  at  a  distance.   It  was  re- 
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peated  several  times,  but  at  last  there  was  a  long 
pause,  and  presently  the  slow  heavy  foot  of  old 
Peter  approached  along  the  passage,  and  he  en- 
tered with  a  letter  to  the  admiral.  The  colour 
came  into  his  face  as  he  looked  at  the  seal,  and 
turned  it  in  his  hand. 

"  Who  is  tills  from  i "  said  he, 

"  Sir  Edward  Bruce,"  bowed  the  porter,  and 
retired 

The  admiral  glanced  suddenly  at  the  chevalier, 
and  hesitated  for  a  luoment  before  he  broke  the 
seal ;  but  at  last  he  tore  it  open  For  a  moment 
his  eye  ran  quickly  over  the  paper ;  but  suddenly 
his  face  became  white  as  his  Mechlin  stock ;  and, 
striking  the  letter  on  the  table,  By  heavens ! 
it  is  done ! "  he  exclaimed ;  Catherine  Bruce  is 
carried  off 

By  whom  T'  said  the  chevaUer  eagerly. 

Nobody  knows  V  replied  the  admiral ;  but 
you  may  suppose  wlwm  Sir  Edward  accuses.  She 
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went  out  to  walk  at  suuset^  aud  has  never  re- 
turned.  Sir  Edward,  her  giiardian,  aud  all  the 
servants  have  beat  the  whole  park,  but  can  find 
lio  trace,  nor  any  who  have  seen  her.'* 

The  chamberlain  stood  without  a  word,  and 
hiB  eyes  fixed  npon  the  admiral  ^  Aead  the  let- 
ter   said  (VHaleran,  and  held  it  out. 

The  pale  severe  conntenanee  of  Grseme  came 
yAkiie  as  he  ran  over  the  liues^  and  the  ad- 
miral stood  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes 
bed  in  Tacanoy.  While  the  chevalier  yet  held 
letter,  the  lolair-dheai^  entered  the  room. 
The  admiral  snatched  the  paper  out  of  the  hand 
o£  the  chamberlain* 

"  la  this  yat^r  enterprise,  sir  i "  said  he,  hold- 
ing it  out  to  his  foster-son. 

The  young  man  took  it  with  a  look  of  uneon- 
sdous  astonishment ;  but  his  eyes  had  scarce 
mn  over  the  first  line  when  he  crushed  the  paper 
together  in  his  hands,  and  snnk  into  the  chair. 

The  admiral  and  chevalier  looked  on  him  for  a 
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moment  in  suspense,     I  cannot  believe  that  you 
would  deceive  us  by  this  appearance  of  igno-  i 
ranee  1"  said  the  admiral.  | 
But  lie  (lid  not  answer,  and  suddenly  unfold-  ' 
ing  the  letter  again,  ran  eagerly  over  the  writing  • 
till  his  face  came  deadly  white^  and  his  eye  rested 
motionless  upon  the  paper.  The  admiral  and  th^ 
cheyalier  spoke  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  sat  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  astonishment  and  consterna- 
tion. 

At  last  he  suddenly  started  np ;  Ycu  have 
done  this  1"  said  he^  looking  sternly  at  the  cham- 
berhun. 

The  pale  withered  countenance  of  the  old  man 
unbent  into  a  smile.   "  Alas     said  he,  "  where  | 
are  the  hands — the  means  for  me  to  do  it !  now 
by  long  exile  a  stranger— a  foreigner — without 
an  intimate  or  a  depeuJant  !  "  1 

The  eye  of  the  lolair  turned  upon  the  admiral,  ' 
but  suddenly  it  glanced  away.     No,  no !  Ycu 
could  not  do  it ! said  he. 
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"  It  is  an  utter  mystery  to  me,"  replied  the 
old  man ;  neither  I  nor  yonr  illostrioas  mother 
oonld  resort  to  such  means  to  break  the  spell — 
epell  though  it  is  1" 

The  lolair  looked  steadily  at  the  chevalier. 
I  cannot  trust  to  said  he ;  "  by  your 

faith — ^by  aU  which  you  owe  my  name — ib  this 
your  work 

"It  is  impossible!  it  cannot  bel'  exclaimed 
the  admiral ;  you  outrage  liia  fatlicr  s  son  by 
such  a  (^uedtion.  Do  you  tliiak  liim  an  assassin 
—a  Calabrian  brigand 

« I  inow  what  he  is,"  replied  the  lolair.  "  I 
know  the  devotion — I  may  say  the  fanaticism — 
with  which  he  would  peril  his  body  and  soul  for 
the  interests  of  my  house.'' 

I  honour  him  in  all  my  belief,"  replied  the 
admiral.  He  could  do  nothing  unworthy  of  a 
kaight — of  the  oath  of  a  chevalier  to  suceaur 
9ad  defend  all  ladies  and  arphaiiim — ^if  ^ou  know 
nothing  of  it,  rather  acknowledge  in  this  myste- 
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rious  occurrence  the  interposition  of  HeaTen  to 
save  you  from  yourself.  Bemember  the  hopes-^ 
the  fears — the  great  plana  of  twenty  yem  which 
have  been  built  upon  yon." 

The  lips  of  the  lolair  withered  into  a  smile — 
And  where  are  they  now  I  Poland  is 
broken  like  a  reed — the  crowu  tottering  upon 
the  brows  of  France ;  and  what  will  be  your  fieety 
and  that  for  which  you  have  taught  me  to  wait  t 
The  arm  of  Uod  is  against  us — HE  cast  us  down 
— HE  alone  can  raise  us  up.'' 

The  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  and 
for  several  moments  he  Stood  in  silence.  "  You 
Bite  great  even  in  your  errors ! "  said  he.  But 
yet  hear  those  who  are  more  experienced  than 
you.  Forty  years  ago  I  saw  km  who  is  now 
laid  in  the  dust,  young,  brave,  noble  like  yourself; 
I  have  seen  his  eye  quendbed,  his  hair  grown 
grey,  his  spirit  worn  down,  in  the  hope  dofen^ 
which  waited  for  your  fortunes.  Break  not  the 
last  hope  which  is  withering  upon  his  tomb.'' 
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The  lolair  turned  away  his  head,  and  held  the 
liand  of  the  old  man,  but  did  not  answer.  The 
clitvalier  caiae  suddenly  forward  and  knelt  at  his 

"  Sir,  my  prince  !^  said  he ;  **  when  you  were 
sn  infant — ^in  the  hour  of  danger— in  the  first  of 
jroor  days  of  trouble — you  were  laid  in  these 
aims— confided  to  this  hremi — ^trusted  under  this 
sword.  liook  on  these  grey  hairs ;  think  of  hers 
who  is  far  away — and  bring  them  not  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  1" 

The  lolair  covered  his  face  with  his  plaid,  and 
bent  down  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  the  old 
men  wept  before  him  witkout  a  word.  At  length 
he  looked  up,  his  countenance  was  calm  and  re- 
covered— 

"  When  I  was  little  in  my  own  eyes,"  said  he, 
^  and  nothing  m  those  of  the  world — when  I  was  an 
orphan  child,  and  you  had  not  told  me  who  I  was — 
the  was  the  flower  of  my  breast,  the  sunshine  of 
my  summer^  the  sweet  bird  of  my  infant  heaven ; 
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she  shared  in  my  joys,  mixed  in  my  childish 
trouble,  aided  my  infant  hands,  smiled  when  I 
smiled,  and  wept  with  me  when  I  wept;  HE  had 
not  given  me  a  sister — she  was  a  sister  to  my  in- 
fancy— aftmioards — such,  as  of  whom  HE  said, 
^  Those  whom  Gh>d  hi^  joined  let  not  man  put 
asnnder/  I  swore  my  faith  to  her  by  HIM,  and 
she  bestowed  her  love  npon  me»  when  we  knew 
not  that  I  was  more  than  a  poor  orphan.  You 
told  me  who  I  was.— ShaU  kings  ckim  faith  of 
mm  and  be  traitors  to  Goo  !  Shall  they  be  true 
to  mtims  and  unfaithful  to  om. — ^My  word  is 
sacred  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  prince.  I  cannot 
break  that  allegiance  to  heaven  which  you  claim 
from  men ! " 

Tlie  admiral  remained  motionless  and  silent. 
The  chevalier  rose  suddenly^  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  breast ;  Sir,"  said  he,  I  love  you  as 
I  ought  to  love  your  Other's  son — ^but  I  loved 
your  father — I  love  my  country  better^I  wiU 
break  the  y^eU" 
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The  blue  liigLt  eye  of  the  lolair  turned 
upon  him  like  the  eagle  of  his  own  mountains. 
He  rose  up  and  ilaid  his  hand  on  the  book  which 
lay  on  the  countess's  desk. 

I  abide  the  mdi'  said  he;  if  U£  has  said 
\mky  it  shall  be  broken ;  but  if  man  only,  by  the 
um  which  struck  the  rock  and  the  sea  you  shall 
not  prevail ! " 

He  lifted  his  bonnet  from  the  commodey  aud 
grasping  my  hand  hard  as  he  passed,  left  the 
room. 

The  admiral  and  the  chamberlain  remained 
fixed  iu  isilujuce,  and  I  followed  him  immediately. 
He  was  already  in  his  closet,  ahd  hastily  putting 
oiFhis  dress  and  arms. 

^  You  must  go  with  me,"  said  he,  as  I  en<- 
tered. 

I  I  said,  without  asking  where  or  for 
what. 

He  grasped  my  hand,  and  glanced  at  my  dress. 
I  will  be  ready  long  before  you,''  said  I ;    for  I 
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have  not  all  that  '  grande  Heuue'  to  pot  off.  But 
what  does  this  mean?     Who  can  have  done 

The  lolair  i^ook  his  head.  ^  Some  aceoraed 
treason,"  said  he,  but  as  yet  I  know  nothing. 
We  must  ride  instantly  to  the  abbey/' 

^  Bat  what  can  it  be  T  I  ezckimed ;  here, 
in  the  midst  of  England  i  in  a  honse  filled  by 
senrants^  and  sorronnded  by  tenantry,  iroads,  and 
ylUages. — hundred  years  ago,  in  mjf  eountiy, 
in  the  days  of  Lady  Grange,^  my  great-grand- 
father would  not  have  thought  much  more  of  it 

than  sweeping  oti  the  Baronet's  cows.  But, 
now !"  

The  lolair  looked  at  me  with  a  stem  keen  glance. 

TFA^^  is  Inspruck?"  said  he,  "  Who  arrested 
iu  a  friendly  country  a  foreign  Princess,*  travel- 
ling under  the  confidence  of  her  rank  and  sex, 
and  committed  her  to  a  convent  to  prevent  her 
union  with  the  exiled  King  of  England,  And 
yet  that  was  not  in  Calabria — nor  an  adrenture 
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of  Gasparoni's,  to  ransom  a  pair  of  beautiful  eara 
for  two  or  tlu  eo  tliousand  diicsits.^ 

"  No,'"  I  replied,  but  it  was  not  in  Englmd; 
and  I  cannot  comprehend  any  such  adyentnres 
in  this  coontrj,  where  they  have  neither  elane, 
fimds,  nor  any  tradition  of  chivalry,  except  upon 
fionndow  Heath  or  Shooters  HiU*" 

The  lolair  bent  his  brows  with  a  stem  and  painr 
fill  contraction,  and  continued  hastily  putting  oH 
his  dress  without  reply. 

I  told  him  what  I  had  seen  in  the  care.  He 
stopped  suddenly — 

"  Wlio !  what ! "  ha  exclaimed.  "  What  was 
lie  like  I 

B^^  tlie  dim  light,  and  aU  I  could  hear — the 
Chevalier  GrsBme.'*' 

He  struck  his  hands  together.  I  knew  itP 
he  exdaimad,  and  for  some  moments  he  stood 
filed  and  immovable,  his  stem  closed  mouth 
rested  on  his  clendbad  hand;  but  rousing  sad- 
dsnly»  he  turned  to  the  cabinet,  and  taking  his 
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pistols^  from  the  case,  turned  down  the  hammers, 
and  I  saw  that  they  were  loaded.  He  threw  out 
the  powder  and  reprimed  them. 

"  Let  1ZS  not  lose  time,  said  he and  hurrying 
away  to  my  room,  I  ,  made  haste  to  change  my 
dress.  I  was  drawing  on  my  boots  when  the 
lolair  entered  in  his  riding  coat.  The  horses 
are  saddling,"'  said  he ;  I  will  show  you  the 
way." 

He  led  me  down  a  little  back  stsur,  and 
through  all  the  crooks  and  courts  of  the  old 
English  house,  till  we  came  to  the  stable.  The 
horses  were  already  at  the  door,  and  we  imme- 
diately mounted.  The  lolair  spoke  a  few  words 
to  his  serrant,  and  spurring  out  into  the  park, 
struck  across  the  chase  toward  Bavenhurst. 

The  night  was  dark  and  still,  but  swift  white 
clouds  shifted  over  the  &ce  of  the  moon,  at  times 
shining  out  suddenly  upon  the  broad  lawns 
and  tall  trees,  and  again  sinking  into  the  flying 
rack,  and  leaving  our  path  in  deep  shadow. 
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The  lolair  rode  so  hard  tliat  there  was  no  stop 
to  speak  ;  but  as  we  came  to  the  avenue  of  the 
abbey,  he  checked  his  bridle  for  the  darkness,  and 
I  rode  up  to  his  side.  The  horses  stumbled  slowly 
i&wn  the  broken  road,  till  we  readied  the  deep* 
e0t  part  of  the  ayenne,  where  it  descended  into  a 
narrow  dingle,  down  which  a  small  brxM>k  ran 
9at  of  the  wood.  In  the  monastic  days  of  the 
abbey  a  well  and  cross  had  been  built  at  tlxis  spot 
ibr  the  ease  of  travellers,  and  the  little  silver 
spout  of  the  stream  still  plashed  into  the  broken 
basin,  at  the  foot  of  the  fragment  of  the  cross 
which  yet  stood  on  the  bank  above. 

As  we  approaclied,  tlie  moon  looked  suddenly 
down  the  hollow,  and  shone  upon  the  white 
abaft^  and  the  tall  figure  of  a  woman  who 
stood  beside  it.  The  lolair  did  not  observe  the 
stiange  shadowy  shape,  as  it  leaned  motionless 
in  the  grey  drapery  which  covered  its  uncertain 
km ;  but  the  hwse  snorted  and  started,  and 
as  the  rid^  spurred  him  forward,  the  phantom 

i2 
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figure  stretched  its  long  white  arm  over  the 
road* 

^  Stay  !  she  exclaimed ;  and  the  lolair  drew 
his  bridle  suddenly  and  looked  up. 

Bed  Birdr^  said  the  woman,  in  a  thin  hoUow 

voice,  "  your  flight  is  vaui — your  labour 

is  lost--<tum  back  and  sleep." 

Cursed  woman  T'  exclaimed  the  lolair, — 

What  foolery  is  this ! "  and  he  struck  the 
spurs  to  his  horse. 

^^StayP' — she  cried,  lifting  her  hand— "  / 
alone  can  do  it." 

"  What  I — udhat  can  you  do  l exclaimed  the 
lolair. 

"  Find  that  which  you  have  lost !  "  replied 
the  woman. 

Where !  who  has  seen  or  heard  of  her  eaid 
the  lolair. 

r 

The  ear  of  the  earth  I  the  forehead  of  the 
moon;  the  eye  of  the  red  star!"  replied  the 
figure,  lifting  her  long  staff  to  the  sky. 
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The  loUur  clenched  his  hand.  Woman !" 
said  he,  this  is  no  time  for  bombast  and  jug- 
gling— What  do  you  know ! " 

Yon  shall  hear — ^but  not  to-night*^ 

The  lolair  struck  his  saddle-bow  in  a  paroxysm 
of  impatience. 

^  Dare  you,  ddimr  her  V  asked  the  old  woman. 

^  Dare  I he  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

The  woman  waved  her  shadowy  arm  above 
him.  "  Well — I  will  p^ove  you — To-morrow,  at 
midnight,  meet  me  in  the  Cave  of  Wolfsden^ 
with  as  many  as  will  not  fear  to  meet  mo,  and 
you  shall  see  that  which  was  never  seen  by  the 
mi.'' 

And  shall  I  see  herf^  said  the  lolair. 

Ihe  grey  woman  stretched  her  hand  to  the 
stars — "  Ask  them !  — she  replied — We  dare 
—but  they  ordain^ 

As  she  spoke,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  came  down 
the  road ;  I  glanced  up  the  dark  black  avenue, 
bat  could  see  nothing,  and  I  looked  round  to  the 
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old  woman.  The  moon  had  yanished  from  the 
hank,  and  there  was  only  the  dim  shaft  of  the 
cross,  and  the  white  bells  of  the  siiU  fox-^ores 
at  its  foot. 

We  sat  with  oar  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot^  but 
there  was  not  the  rustle  of  a  branch,  or  a  sound 
of  her  parting  footsteps  upon  the  withered  leayes. 

«^  What  wierd  woman  was  that ! "  said  I. 

*^The  witch  of  Endor!  I  bdieye,'^  replied  the 
lolair. 

No,  but  seriously— 

Well — so  she  is — ^if  you  believe  the  people- 
not  a  sheep  strays,  nor  a  shilling  is  lost,  for 
twenty  miles  round,  but  they  go  to  her  to  find  it/* 
The  idiots     I  exclaimed ;  provoked  st  hav- 
ing been  nmre  than  snrprised. 

The  liMt  shook  his  head.  ''I  don't  know," 
repUed  he,  whether  she  deals  with  man  or  the 
devil— he  who  prompts  or  he  who  acts — but  she 
does  know  strange  thin^js^  and  has  told  me  what 
I  never  U^iieved  to  hear  with  simple  ears.'' 
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^Aad  what  is  her  name-^-where  is  she  from 
said  I. 

Ah  I  that  is  what  none  can  tdl  yon,^  re- 
plied the  lolair ;  they  call  her  ^  Mabel  Elvins- 
den,'  from  a  cavern  where  she  has  a  bothy,  like 
eae  of  those  which  yoa  have  seen  in  that  grand- 
iatl^  of  cayes  in  the  Peak^but  hers  is  all  alone 
— a  cell  as  wierd  as  herself,  and  built  by  her  own 
hwds  I  suppose.^ 

Bnt  her  accent  not  of  this  country,*' 
said  I. 

"  No/'  replied  the  lolair,  "  nor  of  any  other  in 
England  that  erer  I  heard ;  and  in  her  Toeabalary 
are  mixed  up  tags  and  ends  of  French,  Dotdb, 
SfMmish,  Scots,  and  I  know  not  what  tongues  of 
&beL" 

At  this  moment  the  horse  approached  and 
stopped  suddenly  before  ns,  thon^  we  coold  see 
nothing  for  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees. 

^  Who  goes  there  i  '  cried  the  lolair. 

^^0,  sir,  is  it  you?*^  exclaimed  a  strong  Yorkshire 
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voice ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  rider  advanced  to 
our  horses'  heads. 

"  What,  Harry  RwiiiJtman^  said  the  loiair, — 
"  What  news  \   Are  you  from  the  abbey  V 

"  Straight,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  we  have 
beat  all  the  path^,  covers,  and  commons  up 
to  the  beacon-heaJj  but  there  was  nothing 
started." 

And  are  all  returned asked  the  lolair. 
^^I  was  the  last,"  answered  the  huntsman. 
All  the  tenants  and  reeves  are  to  meet  to-mor- 
row at  daybreak,  on  the  one-tree  hill  of  Bavens- 
wold,  and  I  am  away  now  to  warn  the  sheriff 
at  Derby,  to  send  a  ^  hm  and  cry^  over  the 
county." 

Thelolair  sat  for  a  few  moments,  without  speak- 
ing, but  suddenly  he  turned  his  horse.  We  will 
meet  them  in  the  morning,"  said  he  to  me  ;  we 
can  now  do  nothing." 

The  huntsman  rode  wiih  us  to  the  top  of  the 
avenue,  and  having  repeated  directions  for  the 
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bysting  hill,  he  went  forward  for  Derby,  and  we 

continned  onr  way  to  Inglewood. 

We  will  meet  here  an  hour  before  daylight," 

said  the  lolair,  as  we  rode  up  to  the  stables.  If 

the  search  fails,  we  must  set  off  for  the  cayem 

before  dark." 

♦         «         ♦         «  « 

It  was  midnight  when  we  gathered  up  round 
the  lantern  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Angus 
looked  at  the  priming  of  his  pistols,  and  the  lolair 
loosened  his  sword  in  the  sheath,  and  gazed  eagerly 
into  iLo  darkness.  Eut  all  was  quiet  aud  sulitai'y, 
a&d  not  a  step  nor  a  whisper  came  through  the 
stillness  of  the  vast  cayern.  The  shepherd  trim* 
med  the  light  and  set  the  lantern  on  a  stone,  and 
we  leant  upon  our  weapons,  watching  the  void 
^wm  without  a  word. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  we  waited 
with  breathless  vigilance,  hstening  to  each 
leaf  which  stirred  upon  the  craig,  and  every 
flutter  of  the  bat  which  came  winding  about 
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the  light.  The  lolair  suddenly  took  up  the 
lantern. 

^  Gome  on,'^  said  he.  It  ie  useless  waiting 
here." 

^  /  can  show  you  no  £uriher/'  said  the  shep- 
herd. I  was  never  beyond  this  stonoi  though  i 
have  been  here  for  bats  and  sand-martins  since  I 
was  not  half  a  score  years." 

The  lolair  gave  him  the  light.  Keep  close  to 
the  rock,"  said  he,  and  strike  tlie  way  before  you/* 

The  man  3tood,  and  iiuned  the  lantern  in  hk 
Iiaiid. 

"  Go  on,*'  said  I ;  "we  are  behind  you." 
So  youll  be  when  I  go  neck  and  crop  down 

one  of  these  hell-pits^'^  said  he ;  "  you  can't  walk 

twenty  rods  in  these  dens  but  you  come  to  some 

devil's  chimney." 
The  lolair  snatched  the  light  out  of  his  hand— 
Follow  me/'  said  he,  and  went  forward  into  tl^d 

cave. 

As  we  advanced,  the  dark  broken  walls  receded, 
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till  we  entered  the  vast  vault  into  which  I  had 
before  ventured,  and  we  kept  hy  Ike  nearest  side, 
till  the  rock  again  came  down  into  a  narrow  gallery, 
which  diminished  to  a  low  chasm  so  strait,  that 
it  did  not  allow  us  to  advance  abreast.    We  fell 
into  a  single  file,  and  followed  the  light,  groping 
the  walls  with  oar  weapons,  till  suddenly  a  deep 
hoUow  murmur  came  up  the  cavern.  We  stopped 
and  listened ;  the  heavy  sound  echoed  through 
the  dark  vault  like  the  surge  of  the  distant  sea, 
uid  continued  with  a  dull  constant  thunder  like 
the  incessant  roar  of  the  ground  swell  before  a 
storm. 

"  Can  that  be  a  land  surf  J"  said  the  young 
Bailor  who  carried  the  lolair^s  rifle. 

^  Not  on  any  coast  of  this  world,"  said  the  shep* 

herd* 

The  sound  continued  without  intermission,  and 
the  lolair  went  on. 

We  had  not  gone  ten  paces,  when  the  vault 
opened  all  at  once,  and  we  came  out  suddenly  upon 
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a  roofless,  bottomless,  immeasurable  gulf.  The 
lolair  held  up  the  light,  but  its  reflection  roiudtti 
into  the  gloom ;  and  as  he  ga^e  a  hasty  exclama> 
tion,  I  sprung  forward.  A  pale  white  sheet  of 
water  went  down  through  the  darkness,  as  if  it  fell 
out  of  the  bhick  heaven  into  the  bottomless  abyss ; 
and  the  deep  constant  roar  came  op  out  of  the 
golf  like  distant  thunder,  but  not  a  sparic  nor  flash 
discovered  the  plunge  of  the  fearful  shoot.  I  &li 
the  hand  of  the  shepherd  grasp  in  my  plaid,  and 
while  we  gazed  down^  a  small  red  light  appeared 
near  the  water.  For  a  moment  it  remained  sta- 
tionary, but  immediately  moved  forward,  and 
glided  with  a  blow  even  motion  through  tiio  dark- 
ness, till  it  vanished  all  at  once ;  but  while  we 
watched  where  it  had  gone,  a  £unt  dusk  gleam 
brightened  with  the  shape  of  rocks,  and  a  tall 
figure  came  out  upon  a  sharp  narrow  ledge  which 
jutted  over  the  abyss.  For  w  instant  it  stood 
upon  the  shelf,  and  held  up  a  flaring  torch,  and 
gUded  down  towards  us« 
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For  some  moments  the  tall  red  shadow  moved 
against  the  rock,  till  again  the  shape  and  the 
I  light  dkappearedy  and  lefb  nothing  but  the  Uack 
darkness.  Our  eyes  were  yet  fixed  on  the  spot, 
when  a  dim  gleam  appeared,  not  twenty  paces 
distant,  and  suddenly  Mabel  came  ont  before  us. 

She  stopped,  and  held  up  the  torch,  and  counted 
OS  with  her  finger— One,  iwo^  three— Mm — nme. 
It  is  enough,''  she  said;  be  silent,  and  follow 
iDe!" 

I  First, — ^where,  and  for  what  2 "  said  the 
h)lair. 

*'Have  I  failed  you?"  answered  Mabel,  lifting 
the  torch  above  her  white  features  till  the  glow 
loll  on  his  brow  as  she  looked  in  his  face. 

"  Nor  kave  we  failed,*^  said  the  lolair. 

^  Then  shaU  neither  fail  the  other !  replied 
Mabel,  and  turned  before  us. 

She  led  without  speaking  into  a  narrow  vault 
like  that  by  which  we  entered,  and  proceeded  be- 
fore us,  till  we  came  out  upon  the  ledge  where 
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she  had  first  appeared.    She  did  not  turn  nor 

speak,  but  stooped  the  torch,  and  we  saw  a  smooth 

narrow  shelf  of  rock  jutthig  like  a  step  along  the 

frigliLiul  gulf. 

We  shuddered  and  felt  to  the  wall,  but  die 

walked  before  us  as  if  on  the    plain-stanes"  of 

Oastletown,  and  we  followed  round  the  dome  of 

the  vast  abyss,  now  along  the  fearful  gallery,  now 

down  the  broken  stair  of  the  jutting  strata,  till  at 

last  we  came  to  the  fall.   Mabel  stopped  upon 

a  buttress  of  the  precipice  not  ten  fathoms  from 

the  stream ;  a  dim  hght  came  down  the  water, 

and  looking  up  I  saw  the  pale  silver  face  of  the 

far — ^far  moon,  shining  in  a  clear  bright  blink  of 

the  sky,  w  liich  appeared  like  a  blue  window  above 
an  interminable  well  of  rock.  The  still  light  shed 

its  glimmer  like  the  glittering  of  a  magic  mine 
down  the  dark  shaft,  where  masses  of  glistening 
spar  and  many-coloured  crystal  glanced  like  clus- 
ters of  pearls  and  jewels,  till  the  pale  beam  fell 
upon  the  broad  white  rainbow-shoot  of  water. 
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Mabel  smiled,  and  lifted  her  hand,  and  waved  it 
to  the  immensity  around  her. 

The  hall  of  the  earth  !  The  lamp  of  heaven  ! 
The  white  bridge*  of  Isolde  of  the  dead/**  she 
muttered* 

I  felt  the  shepherd  presa  close  beside  me,  but 
as  we  went  on, — I  would  not  wonder  if  this  was 
the  bottom  of  Helden  Hole,"  f  whispered  he. 

As  he  spoke,  Mabel  turned  into  another 
ehaain  like  the  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and  we 
advanced  for  several  minutes,  till  suddenly  she 
stopped,  looked  back,  and  laid  her  £uger  on  her 
lips.  The  lock  of  the  lolair's  pistol  clicked  before 
and  as  we  followed  in  breathless  silence,  our 
guide  stopped,  lifted  a  dark  heavy  shadow,  and  we 

*  Hie  rainbow  bridge  of  tbo  Scaudinaviiui  divimties,  aud  tbe 
^(ff  Drddy  hy  wMdi  the  sool  was  believed  tobave  its  paasage  into 

uomortalily,  were  among  the  finest  iuiages  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Qorth,  and  are  yet  not  wholly  forgotten  among  the  peasfintiy  of  Great 


t  A  vast  pit  in  the  Peak,  the  mouth  of  which  is  seven  yards 
vide,  aikd  fourteen  long.   It  was  onoe  fathomed  with  a  line  of  884 

fifhom^  of  which  the  last  80  came  up  wet^  but  found  no  bottom. 
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looked  in  on  a  waiui,  still,  silent  cavern,  partly 
covered  with  deep  straw  and  piles  of  corded  bales. 
An  iron  lamp  hung  from  the  roo^  and  discovered 
six  men  who  lay  asleep  upon  the  floor ;  while  aft 
the  opposite  side,  by  a  little  narrow  door^  the  very 
sailor  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  cavern  sat  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  back  against  the  wall ; 
his  head  bent  down  under  his  red  Flashing  cap, 
and  his  dark  painiol  features  contracted  with  un- 
quiet sleep.  His  cutlass  lay  beside  liini  on  the 
straw,  and  a  long  Spanisli  musket  leaned  against 
the  rock«  The  swords  of  the  rest  were  throirn 
together  upon  the  hales^  and  their  guns  stood 
ranged  in  a  sniall  recess  hung  with  belts,  pouclies, 
and  various  accoutrements. 

Mabel  pointed  to  the  little  door^'^  Thmi"* 
she  whispered. 

The  eagle  eye  of  the  lolair  glanced  round  for 
an  instant ;  he  exchanged  a  whisper  with  Mabel, 
looked  back  to  me,  and  pointing  to  the  arms, 
stepped  cautiously  into  the  cave.   In  the  next 
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moment  we  glided  between  the  men  and  their 
weapons,  and  the  hand  of  the  lolair  fixed  in  the 
throat  of  the  captain  like  a  lion.  The  eyes  of  the 
j    smoggler  started  open  against  the  miuszle  of  his 
I   justoly  but  his  hand  stretched  instantly  for  his 
cuilasS)  and  when  he  found  it  gone,  he  sprung  up 
|,  with  a  bound  which  made  the  lolair  stagger  back 
agsunst  the  bales.   In  the  next  moment  he  was 
£xed  against  the  rock,  and  there  was  a  stern, 
lilent,  desperate  struggle.    The  cave  rebounded 
I  rltli  scuffling  feet,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  men, 
j    tales,  and  cliests :  but  in  a  few  moments  the  un- 
r   ttmed  sailors  gave  back  before  our  pistols. 

Blseoyer  the  lady,  and  you  are  all  free  men ! " 
cried  the  lolair. . 

The  captain  dropped  his  arms.    Strike,  men!'* 
cried  his  hoarse  storm  voice,  aa  if  still  on  his  own 
i  deck.     Strike!  it  is  no  use  r 
j     The  men  let  go  their  hold,  and  stood  breath* 
Ifias  and  glaring  upon  us,  like  bayed  bull  dogs. 
Bind  their  arms,"  said  the  lolair, — 


I 
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And  cutting  some  of  the  bale  cords,  we  tied 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  removed  their  weapons* 
The  dark  sunburnt  cheek  of  the  captain  came 
red,  and  his  eye  kindled  like  fire  upon  Mabel  as 
I  braided  the  rope  upon  his  wrists. 

You  were  always  mad  and  damned  said 
he,  "  and  this  is  but  like  the  rest/^ 

Mabel  neither  frowned  nor  answered,  but 
glided  suddenly  away  to  the  little  door. 

^'  Now,  where  is  tlie  lady  I "  said  the  loiair,  as 
I  tied  tlie  last  knot. 

While  he  spoke,  a  light  quick  flutter  came 
through  the  gallery,  and  the  pale  figure  of  Gatha- 
rine  Bruce  flew  through  the  arch^  and  fell  upon 
the  breast  of  the  lolair*  His  red  heated  brow 
came  pale,  as  he  bent  his  fiMse  amidst  her  dark 
loose  hair ;  for  several  moments  she  wept  upon 
his  breast  without  a  word,  and  he  could  but  hold 
her  hands,  and  clasp  her  to  his  bosom  in  silence.  , 

Mabel  stood  before  them,  the  torch  lifted  in 
her  hand,  the  hood  fallen  back  from  her  grey 
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head,  and  lier  pale  wasted  featured  and  dim  eyes 
lit  up  with  a  gleam  of  stem  light ;  for  a  moment 
die  stood  and  gazed  upon  them  till  her  thin 
figure  seemed  to  grow  taller ;  bnt  suddenly  she 
laid  her  hand^upon  the  arm  of  the  Iolair« 

Away ! "  she  said,  ^'  the  morning  will  be  upon 
;oa— fly  on  your  own  wings  to  the  hills— or  the 
sea — ^there  is  no  safety  with  day." 

The  lolair  looked  up,  and  pressed  the  hands  of 
Catharine,  and  covered  her  with  one  of  the  watch 
cloaks  which  lay  upon  the  bales.  While  we  col- 
lected the  arms  of  the  smugglers,  he  gazed  doubt- 
fully upon  the  prisoners ;  but  when  we  had  se- 
cured their  weapons,  he  gave  orders  to  unloose 

the  captain.  Lead  before  us/'  said  he ;  and 
when  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  yon  may 

go  where  yon  wiU." 

The  smuggler  lighted  his  lantern  in  silence, 

and  stalked  out  before  us.  Our  men  followed  with 

the  arms,  and  Mabel  coming  after  with  the  torch, 

we  hastily  retraced  our  way  to  the  gallery.  As 
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we  came  out  to  the  broad  shelf  beyond  the  fall, 
the  lokir  took  the  bniidle  of  cnthsses,  and  Uirew 
them  into  the  gulf.  They  fell  withoat  a  dash  into 
the  darkneiss,  and  fixt  a  moment  we  listened,  but 
no  sound  came  np  except  the  deep,  dull,  constant 
thunder  which  for  ever  roared  below.  We  cast 
the  muskets  over  the  brink,  but  neither  flash  nor 
bound  followed,  and  after  listening  for  a  few  mo- 
ments we  went  on  along  the  ledge.  The  dark 
stern  figure  and  red  lantern  of  the  smuggler  glid* 
ed  slowly  before  us,  and  as  the  dusk  lights  fell 
upon  tlie  following  figures,  the  wliite  aleixder  shade 
of  Catliarine  Bruce,  and  iliu  sliadows  of  the  ai'iiied 
men,  passed  along  the  glimpses  of  the  rock  like 
the  shapes  of  an  enchanted  cavern.  Suddenly,  1 
thought  the  light  faded  behind  me,  and  I  looked 
back  for  the  torch ;  but  it  was  gone,  and  only  the 
last  dark  shadow  of  the  men  followed.  Where 
18  Mabel  I  I  exclaimed ;  but  none  had  seen  her 
go,  and  the  lolair  stopped  and  looked  involun- 
tarily into  the  gulph. 


• 
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A  strange  smile  came  to  the  features  of  the 
smuggler.      Mle  nest  jjus  laP^ 

"  And  where  1  how  can  she  have  gone  T'  ex- 
claimed the  lolair. 

The  Bmnggler  shook  his  head.  None  bat  the 
devil  and  herself  know  the  outcomes  of  this  city 
of  darkness,''  rejdied  he.  ^  Many  a  year  have 
1  known  her  come  and  go,  and  I  have  not  found 
the  ways  yet." 

For  a  moment  we  paused  and  listened,  but  tHSre 
was  no  sound,  and  we  went  on  till  we  reached  the 
kst  halting-place,  passed  the  narrow  gallery,  and 
0iiee  more  came  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

The  lolair  stopped  suddenly  on  the  threshold, 
and  glanced  to  Catharine  Bruce,  and  his  face  came 
pale  in  the  candle  light.  For  a  moiutiit  we  stood 
witliout  speaking,  till  at  last  the  lolair  looked  hard 
in  my  face :  You  and  I  have  crossed  a  dark 
emig  before  to-night,''  said  he.  Gb  you  before, 
and  set  the  light  on  the  path."  *An  guaU- 
Uih  a  eheilel^^  continued  he  to  Angus;  keep 
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you  the  middle,  and  I  will  liold  to  tlie  ivy-trec 
above/* 

I  looked  at  Catharine ;  her  lips  were  palei  snd 
her  eyes  fixed  into  the  dark  Toid  air,  but  she 
could  not  see  what  she  was  going  to  do ;  and  her 
hand  was  still,  and  the  white  raff  did  not  throb 
upon  her  throat,  as  we  led  her  to  the  brink. 

For  a  moment  we  gathered  in  profound  silence ; 
the  lolair  liited  the  heavy  cloak  from  her  shoul- 
ders, the  piper  twisted  his  plaid  close  about  him, 
and  pulled  down  his  bonnet  on  his  brow,  and  the 
lolair  a  hand  grasped  hard  on  mine  as.  he  gave 
me  the  lantern.   I  stepped  out  on  the  ledge— one 
by  one  we  went  down  and  linked  our  hands  and 
held  our  breath,  and  stood  fast  to  the  rock.  The 
white  slender  shade  of  Catharine  came  out  under 
the  light,  and  fluttered — glided — stepped  to  the 
fearful  stair ;  we  gave  her  from  one  to  the  other 
-^and  ten  dreadful  breathless  steps,  and  she  stood 
safe  on  the  cliff-path. 
The  loiair  sprung  forward  from  the  last  step, 
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and  lifted  his  bonnet.  ^'  Now  all  is  past !"  he  said. 
The  light  glided  forward,  we  reached  the  firm 
path,  and  crossed  the  pine  crook,  and  came  out 
upon  the  green  hill. 

I  looked  back  for  the  smuggler,  but  he  was 
gone ;  and  sending  forward  the  men  to  pick  the 
road,  I  led  the  way  with  the  light. 

The  grey  dawn  began  to  break  as  we  descend- 
ed, and  when  we  reaohed  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
eodd  see  the  carriage,  and  the  dark  gronp  of 
brseSi  waiting  under  the  cliff.  The  lolair  has- 
tened forward,  and  as  the  groom  let  down  the 
step,  he  glanced  back  to  me^^^ Bei*wicij'  said  he. 
I  returned  the  look,  ^  Tha  mi  tuigh  sin  r — I 
replied,  and,  lifting  Catharine  to  the  carriage,  he 
sprung  to  her  side ;  the  door  closed,  we  mounted 
hastily  round  the  chariot,  and  the  gliding  carriage 
rolled  away  over  the  smooth  turf  towards  tli^i 
great  eastern  road. 

The  days-^the  scenes^the  cares  of  forty  years 
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Lave  pasbeJ  away.  Tke  iiopes  and  the  fears — 
the  plans  and  the  labours — the  name  and  the  me- 
mory of  the  fallen  hare  vanished  like  a  dream. 
The  trouble  of  the  old  is  forgotten  in  the  graye^ 
and  the  beauty,  the  vigoufi  the  enterprise  of  the 
young — ^gone  like  the  flower  upon  the  water,  and 
the  leaf  to  the  wind — and  yet  it  seems  but  yefr- 
terday;  and  I  think  upon  the  last  time  that  I 
saw  them.  The  last  words  which  they  said — the 
last  look  of  their  parting — as  if  it  could  not  be 
that  we  parted— ever  ! 

I  can  now  see  them,  as  he  led  /ler  out  from  the 
little  chapel  in  the  still  twilight — her  white  slen- 
der figure  glancing  between  the  chestnuts,  and 
his  tall,  light  step  dashing  the  dew  from  the  fern 
like  the  red  stag  of  his  own  hills.  Angus  stood 
by  the  door  of  the  carriage  with  his  bonnet  in  his 
hand,  and  the  tears  running  fast  on  his  cheek.  I 
can  yet  hear  his  voice,  Ou  beannachd  dhitiUreef 
uasail  aiUidh  ro-thaUneach  do  dh'-Albaim ! " 

The  lolair  did  not  look  nor  answer ;  but  he 
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held  out  Lis  hand  from  the  Jour,  and  brushed  his 
glove  over  his  eyes,  and  glanced  to  the  yellow  sun- 
set, and  the  still  grey  shore  which  he  should  nefser 
see  again.  I  mounted  beside  them,  gave  the  word 
to  the  postillions,  and  the  light  chariot  glided 
through  the  sand,  and  swept  away  down  the  road. 

The  quick  short  clatter  of  the  horsemen  fol- 
lowed fast  under  the  trees,  and  before  we  came 
oat  upon  the  moor,  the  smooth  even  rumble  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  gingle  of  the  swords  and 
bridles,  were  all  which  discovered  the  progress  of 
the  carriage  through  the  wuod. 

\V©  travelled  all  night  without  resting,  uxcopt 
to  change  horses,  and  before  day  approached  tlA 
coast.  As  we  came  up  by  the  stones  of  Ab» 
bot's  Ooss,  the  dawn  broke  cold  and  still  upon 
the  dark  wide  solitary  waste ;  and  beyond  the 
fiunt  grey  gleam  of  the  sea  came  dimly  out  of  the 
sky.  The  brown  ferny  knolls  lay  quiet,  in  the 

« 

dew  of  the  still  morning ;  but  as  the  light  grew 
dear  I  could  see  a  deep  blue  shade  stretching  hke 
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a  line  upon  the  sea.    The  sun  rose  dim  and  red 
through  the  heavy  clouds,  as  we  drove  up  on  the 
bleak  downs  over  the  beach ;  for  a  moment  its 
sullen  eye  looked  ont  upon  the  water^  bat  it 
faded  slowly  into  the  rising  cloud,  and  the  dark 
horizon  grew  fainter  and  lainter,  till  the  deep 
shroud  of  heaven  closed  round  upon  the  oeean» 
For  a  short  distance  we  drove  along  the  edge 
of  the  eliil,  and  1  could  see  the  long  swell  break 
white  upon  the  shore ;  but  at  last  the  road  turned 
and  descended  into  a  woody  ravine,  and  we  passed 
slowly  down  the  steep  declivity,  till  suddenly  we 
came  out  on  the  damp  c^uiet  sand  of  a  Uttle 
sequestered  creek,  almost  concealed  by  the  jut- 
ting headland  and  hanging  woods.    The  light, 
gallant,  slender  yacht  lay  tilting  like  a  wild  duck 
upon  the  water,  not  a  cable's  length  from  the 
shore ;  and,  as  we  came  in  sight,  the  dark  heads 
of  the  crew  appeared  above  har  side,  and  moved 
quickly  among  the  ropes.    The  lolair  leaned 
eagerly  from  the  window  of  the  carriage. 
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"  Look  at  the  bonnie  birdie  1    said  he ;  "  and 
0 !  when  you  see  her  white  wings  fly  1  ^ — 

Hie  bride  reclined  on  the  elbow  of  the  chariot 
-*her  dark  sad  eye  fixed  upon  the  heavy  cloud. 
Look  in  the  wind !"  said  I. 
The  keen  eager  eye  of  the  lolair  darkened,  as 
he  glanced  to  the  black  streak  which  stretched  like 
aiidge  along  the  blue  water.      Yeii''  said  he; 

but  she  will  go  within  two  points,  and  once 
dear  of  the  creek  and  we  may  ruu/^ 

I  did  not  answer ;  and  Angus  sat  on  his  horse, 
\m  grey  gathered  brow  fixed  where  the  red  sun 
lud  gone. 

The  boat  was  now  advancing  from  the  sciiooner/ 
aod  the  white  canvass  began  to  flap  at  her  long 
jib,  and  the  black  sweeping  boom  which  raked  over 
her  stem.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  ran  up  on 
the  sand,  and  the  lolair  sprung  from  the  carriage; 
Uie  cheek  of  the  bride  became  pale  as  the  cold 
fiea-wind  blew  in  her  face ;  and,  giving  each  an 
^xsiy  we  led  her  towards  the  water.    The  lolair 
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did  not  speak  as  we  walked,  but  his  lips  closed 
fast,  and  his  cheek  grew  paler  and  keener.  As 
we  passed  nndw  the  cliffy  we  came  to  a  smaU 
mossy  basin  of  the  rock,  where  a  little  silyei 
hiU  ftttrattf  plashed  oat  of  the  craigi  and  a  deep 
bush  of  heather,  and  one  white  rose — ^the  hat 
lingering  flower  of  the  summer— hung  oyer  the 
bubbling  brink.  The  lolair  stopped  sudd^y,  and 
pointed  to  the  flowers,  and  grasped  my  hand,  aad 
turned  away  his  head,  but  did  not  speak.  For 
several  moments  his  hand  locked  in  mine,  the 
plaid  rose  and  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  I  heard 
his  breath  come  and  go  thickly, — but  I  could 
not  look  in  his  face. — At  last  he  turned  sud- 
denly. 

"  Bring  the  cuach/'  said  he,  in  his  wonted 
steady  voice. 

Angus  brought  the  cup,  and  the  lolair  filled  it 
in  the  well,  and  dipt  his  hand  in  the  water,  and 
touched  his  brow,  and  kissed  the  pale  lips  of  the 
bride,  and  held  the  cnach  to  her  lips.  Drink 
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mo  nighean !  "  said  lie.     T  tr  mm  heann  nan^ 

Iler  il Uttering  breath  drew  the  water  for  a 
moment ;  he  gave  his  hand  to  me.  ^  A  Mhic  car 
mU  m^athar !  f  Baidhe. 

His  voice  stopped ;  he  pointed  to  the  sea  and 
Aie  northern  hilis^  but  could  not  speak. 

At  last — You  will  see  them/^  said  he ;  and 
the  heath)  and  the  deer,  and  my  own  kind  people. 
Speak  to  them  of  me ;  sing  for  me  to  the  wind 
and  the  stream,  and  the  deep  voice  of  the  hills 
which  has  sung  to  me;  and  call  to  the  eagle 
and  the  storm,  and  the  dark  blue  lonely  moun- 
tain, and  say,  Bmmachd  Uibh  I  Bean/mchd 
leihh  I  Beauna^hd  leihh  a  dK  Alhaimi — Alhainuy 
m  mhdthair — ghradhacJi^  gJiloirmhor^  nasal  gu- 
hraty 

His  hand  wrung  upon  mine,  and  the  tears  fell 

*    Land  of  sumntaiDS,  snows,  and  ei^lea.** 
t  "  Son  of  my  ^Rther'a  friaud." 
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fast  in  the  cuacli,  as  he  lifted  it  to  Ixh  lips,  and 
drank  the  drink,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

I  drank  the  water,  and  grasped  their  hands,  and 
held  them  till  they  were  in  the  boat.  The  slender 
barge  glided  away  through  the  sand,  the  eon 
dashed  in  the  water,  once  more  their  faces  turned 
towards  me — once  more  I  saw  their  pale,  tearful, 
parting  smile.  The  boat  turned,  and  their  faces 
— ^for  ever. 

I  watched  the  gliding  shallop  as  she  receded 
from  the  siiore,  till  at  length  she  disappeared  un- 
der the  vessel,  and  I  aavv  the  white  shadow  of  the 
bride  go  up  the  side.  The  boat  was  hoisted  in; 
there  was  a  brief,  still,  busy  pause,  and  suddenly 
the  slender  ship  began  to  move.  In  another 
instant  the  broad  white  canvass  went  up  to  the 
mast ;  she  filled  round  to  the  wind,  and  slow,  and 
tall,  and  stately  stood  out  from  the  creek. 

For  a  while  she  went  steady  through  the  rip> 
pling  water,  her  stiU  sails  close  hauled  to  the 
wind,  and  her  sharp  long  hull  drawing  smoothly 
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through  the  tide,  but  as  she  came  out  to  the 
white  line  which  rolled  beyond  the  bay,  her  tall 
masts  went  down  suddenly,  her  white  wings 
opened  to  the  wind,  and  she  swept  out  through 
the  8urf  and  spray  like  a  wild  swan. 

As  I  watched,  a  little  snxm-whUe  ensign  ran 
fluttering  up  to  the  mast-head*  At  the  instant 
I  heai*d  a  sudden  breath  behind  me.  I  looked 
iuuud  ;  Angus  was  bastilj  lilling  his  pipes ;  and, 

tlie  pale  flag  flew  out  to  the  wind,  he  blew  up 
Tlie  Bratach  Glieair'^  While  the  receding  ship 
passed  away,  he  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  strand, 
playing  the  pibroch  with  a  wild  eager  finger,  the 
fost  tears  raining  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  dark 
eye  flashing  under  his  bonnet,  as  it  was  said  of 
his  ancestor  Mwrrach  fnor,  when  he  blew  up  the 
extempore  notes  of  Pibroch  DhomhrnXL  dwSbh  to 
the  battle-clash  of  Inverlochie, 

As  the  wild  war-clamour  went  and  came  through 

*  **The  YI^£!iMiiier,*'aodelxnted  J«€al)itePib^ 
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the  sea-roar,  the  lightning  began  to  flash,  and  the 
clouds  to  matter,  as  if  they  answered  back  the 
stormy  call  from  heaven.  All  was  deathly  hnshed 
and  still  upon  the  sand;  but  ever  as  the  ship  went 
away  upon  the  water,  the  sky  lightened  and  flashed 
above,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  gathered 
round  her,  till  the  white  sails  faded  like  a  sea-mew, 
I  stood  upon  the  strand  and  watched  till  she 
disappeared ;  but  where  she  went  the  storm  swept 
after,  and  the  cloud  came  down,  and  the  light- 
ning followed,  and  the  thunder  rolled  away  like  a 
lost  battle — ^further — ^and  further — ^and  further, 
till  it  was  gone. 
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THE  TREASON  OF  BABIBDALL. 
L  Pags  36. 

HacDoniibl  of  Barisdall  was  the  *^eeaaii»tigh"  or 

chieftain  of  a  tribe  of  the  Gleii  Garrie  line,  which  inha- 
bited the  district  of  Barisdall,  upon  the  west  coast* 
He  commanded  the  second  battalion  of  his  clan,  and 
was  present  in  all  the  operations  of  1745  and  1746. 
Some  1»me  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden  he  was  taken 
prisoner  with  his  son,  but  both  were  almost  immediate^ 
^mOed,  and  it  was,  and  to  this  day  is,  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  liberation  was  purchased  by  an  under- 
taking to  diseoTer  the  retreat  of  the  Prinoe,  and  betray 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  suspicion  was 
90  Strong  at  the  period^  that»  when  the  French  frigates 
arrived  at  Loch-uan-Uamh,  by  the  command  of  Charles 
Edwiid,  Colonel  Wanren^  the  commissioner  for  their 
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directioD,  arrested  both  Barisdall  and  his  son,  aiid  car- 
ried them  priBonm  to  France^* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  charges  which  were 
eaLhibited  against  the  fonner  in  Paris 

RELATION  DES  CRIMES  DONT  ON  ACCUSE  LE  SIEUK  BABISBAIm 

r  lyaToir  donn^  aTis  au  Fresident  Forbes  et  mj 

Lord  Loudon,  de  la  marche  de  S.  A.  vers  Inverness 
lear  eonseillant  de  se  retirer  an  plutdt  s'ils  youlaient 

eviter  uii  grand  malheur. 

2"  (^u'aprte  Avm  sign^  nne  assoelatiou  aree  plnsieon 

chefs  de  1*  arm^e  de  S.  A.  R,  de  n'entrer  en  aucun  a 
traite  avec  Tenuemi  saiis  ie  consentment  de  tons ;  i) 
a  traits  dans  son  partienlier,  s'obligeant  en  eonsideN 
ation  de  pardop  et  de  la  protection  qu'oa  lui  aeoor- 
dolt,  et  de  nMr  ia  pinonne  4i$  Prince  et  de  Ie  liTier 
aux  ennemis. 

9*  jy^tfB  mis  4  la  tdte  de  lenni  titynpes,  pour  les  guite 

dans  les  montagnes^  de  leurs  avoir  montre  tous  le^ 
diffsrens  ehemlDS  des  moittagne%  k  eoz  ennemis  st 
d*avoir  port^  leurs  detachements  dans  les  endroits 
lee  plus  properes  ponr  se  soMr  dm  Pf(m$^ 

4*  lyavoir  informe  centre  le  chevalier  Lansy  et  un 
autre  offider  Fniigois^  et  d'avdr  meai  a^ec  Ini  is 

Sieur  Donald  MacAlister  chez  qui  estoieut  loge  ct^s 

meisieorB^  et  aprts»  d'avoir  mea^  eonj^dntment  avec  k 

dit  MacAUster^  un  parti  des  ennemis  pour  se  saisir. 

*  LettttfinmiCobDdWsim  to  King  James,  IMh  Oet  179$^ 
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5'  D'Avoir  impose  en  plusieura  gentilkommog  dii  tribe 
de  Gtleof^my  lear  fiuaaat  MoroiM  q«e  lenr  chef 
^toit  resolu  de  les  liyrer  aux  eoneuus^  8ur  quoi  on 
infaraia  eontra  le  dit  Glengarry  dont  let  Mtrei 
ordonnent  a  cea  geutilhommes  do  prendre  les  armes  en 
fimnr  dnSriaca  eifcoimli  lenki^  an  LardAlbemarle  at 
le  dit  Glengarry  mis  en  prison  on  il  reste  eucore."  * 

Attha€fderoftliePriB6e,tlie8aaiuirge8y  with  a  earn- 

mand  tomake  a  partieular  answer  in  writing  to  eaob," 
w«e  aommnniflated  to  Barisdall  by  Mr  Seeretary 

Kellie,  on  the  3d  of  May  1747  .f  The  nature  of  his 
Mmea  is  not  known^  but  it  appears  impossible  to 
imagine  my  eclaircbsement  whicli  could  exculpate  the 
dsmnatory  faet,  of  the  ooaunandant  of  aregiment  of  ona 
of  tUe  most  determined  and  active  Jacobite  claus — eu- 
giged  in  all  the  opamiaoni^  and  present  in  all  the 
actions  of  the  BebeUion** — being  liberated  almost 
kmidiaieiif  6n  his  arrest^  when  so  many  were  nnre- 
katingly  executed  on  mere  inculpation. 

The  proeeedingg  against  Barisdall  were  not  teiui- 
Bated  in  the  beginning  of  August,  when  they  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  French  Minister  Mon\  de  Puy* 
siauX)  to  wb<m  the  Prinea  tiaiismitted  a  copy  of  the 
sharges  against  the  accused.  From  the  incapacity  to 

*  Ozij^nai  Stusrt  Pspen. 

tisitw  <wm  imtiiaiy  UKetoBMisdsB,  af  the  sboft  dats.— 
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proeore  sufficient  evidence  from  Scotland,  Charles, 
howerav  acknowledged  the  impooibiUtj  of  pioriiig 
the  denuDciations  in  Frauce^^  and,  in  the  end,  Barisdall 
was  liberated* 

The  suspected  chieftain  was  a  man  of  prodigious  size 
and  strength,  and  so  fleet  of  foot^  that  he  is  said  to 
have  caught  and  held  a  roe  in  one  of  the  rocky  coires 
of  Mam-Barisdall.  lioue  who  do  not  know  whai  it  is 
to  be  kieked  by  a  fmnmded  roe,  ean  appreeiate  the  ex- 
ertion for  holding  a  cool "  one«  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, Barisdall  lifted  a  restire  stirk  into  a  feny-boat, 
for  which  he  made  use  of  a  ready  expedient.  Net* 
withstanding  his  vast  statnre,  his  arms  were  too  short 
to  grasp  the  animal ;  but,  to  make  amends  for  what 
they  wanted,  he  took  off  his  bonnet— the  bonnet  was 
almost  always  fiat  at  that  period — and,  passing  it  under 
the  animal,  grasped  its  opposite  edges  with  either  hand, 
and,  with  a  sudden  effort,  heaved  the  surprised  beast 
over  the  gmiwale  of  the  boat.  His  best  known  in* 
stance  of  strength  was  tlio  lifting  of  the  great  stone  . 
which  lies— or,  alasl  did  lie in  the  centre  of  the 
gravel  circle  before  the  hall-door  at  Invergarrie.  In  -f 
the  century  by  which  that  feat  has  been  succeeded, 
not  above  one  or  two  have  moTed  it  firom  tbe  ground 
in  the  attempt  to  rest  it  on  the  iron  pin,  about  three 
inches  high,  which  is— or  was— fixed  in  the  ground 

*  Letter,  tbe  FHnee  to  H<m.  de  PnyvMix,  fit  2,1747 
—A  P. 
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beside  it ;  but  BarisdaU  raised  it  almost  to  his  knees. 
The  eemrage  of  the  giant  was  not,  however,  propoiiion- 
ste  to  his  strength  and  stature  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
dial  Clnny,  who  was  distingnished  only  hy  his  eoolness 
md  great  bravery^  Yanquished  him  in  a  struggle,  and 
wounded  bim  in  a  dnel.  The  former  appears  impossible ; 
haiiiA  assertion  shows  what  must  have  been  theiin-gal- 
hntryof  Barnsdalibeforeiteonidbe/oML  Thecalnm* 
niesof  the  author  of        Youn^  Chevalier''  must,  how- 
ever,  be  placed  among  the  nnmerons  falsehoods  of  that 
despicable  liar.   The  object  described  by  him  as  an 
*^  mgms of    ttnfme^  to  extort  confessions  from 
"/xx/r  thievish  Highlanders,"  was  simplj  a  sort  of 
^jfrngg** — ^the  Scottish  iron  **sioek8** — used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  those  of  wood,  which,  long  after  the 
sathor's  time,  were  to  be  seen  in  erery  viilagey  and  the 
yard  of  every  parish  church,  in  England ;  the  direction 
of  their  use  difiEering  only  in  the  judicial  authority-** 
which,  in  England,  was  deriyed  from  a  rental  of  five 
iiQudred  a-year,  and  a  magisterial  diploma;  and,  in 
Scotland,  from  a  charter  of  barony,  or  the  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  of  a  chief.  An  example  of  the  simplest 
"  joitg*^  is  still  existing  at  the  house  of  Stmi,  in  Strath- 
Glass,  formerly  the  resident  of  the  "  Ceaun-Xigh," 
nearest  after  the  present  Lord  and  Chief  to  the  main 
stem  of  the  clan  Fraser,  It  is  merely  an  iron  collar  sus- 
pended to  a  chain  bolted  into  an  ancient  sycamore 
which  stands  a  few  paces  from  the  house.   So  far  from 
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the  engine  "  being  an  instrument  of  torture^''  the 
delinquent  was  peTmltted  to  citt  oomfortably  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  during  the  period  in  whieh  he  was  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  shame  from  his  elansmen ;  and  the  stone 
seat  still  remains  for  that  accommodation.  The  last 
who  snfBmd  on  it  was  a  lad  who,  about  Mtj  yean 
ago,  was  detected  by  the  Laird  of  Strui  stealing  apples, 
and  expiated  his  <^ence  by  sitting  for  a  day  in  the 

BrUid'Cruaidk^  or  **  iron  collar.**  Although  of  great 
age,  the  growth  of  the  tree  into  ^ieh  the  ebaln  of 
the  collar  is  bolted  is  still  coDsiderable,  and  is  marked 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  iron  wHhin  the  inereas- 
ing  bark,  three  links,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
having  been  over-grown  in  the  space  of  the  last  twenty- 
six  years ;  making,  in  that  period,  an  increase  of 
eighteen  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the  tree.  Its  pre- 
sent eirenmference  at  the  ehain  is  ten  feet. 

The  story  of  the  casket  has  no  connection  with  the 
name  of  Barrisdall.  It  relates  to  the  abstraetion  of  a 
case  of  rings,  and  other  jewels,  left  in  custody  by  the 
Prince  after  the  battle  of  Cntloden*  Sometime  snbee- 
quent  to  his  return  to  France,  at  his  command  it  was 
forwarded,  but— eniinPjf. 
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j    The  arrest  of  the  Prince  at  Parian  in  the  winter  of 
I   ItiB^wMtheend  of  thatpoUticaldrama,mwhich  he  bad 
I   kea  used  by  tlie  l^'rench  Miuiatiy  as  au  aclur,  until  his 
appeuancemsno  longer  lequired  upon  thdr8tage*  The 

I King,  who  had  abstained  from  all  risk  in  the  attempt 
of  Charles  in  Scotland,  encouraged  his  adherents  and 
eoantenanced  his  presence  as  long  as  it  was  calculated  to 
iknsk  the  English  Goyeinment,  and  check  its  attempts 
in  Flanders ;  but  when  the  imbedle  cabinet,  wearying 
«f  tha  eftbrts  of  war,  entered  into  negociation  with 
England  for  peace,  Louis  immediately  sacrificed  his 
irieod,  and  the  Ministers  their  ally,  and  both  expected 
that  he  would  relieve  them  from  the  embarrassment  of 
I  ius  presence. 

In  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  proposed  between 
tlie  Courts  of  the  Thuilleries  and  St  James',  it  was 
ip«ed  to  include  the  6th  article  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  by  which  all  the  coutracliug  parties  bound 
ttokselves  to  exclude  the  '^Pretender''  and  his  de* 
scendants  from  any  residence  within  their  dominions. 
Ib«  Prince  having  shown  no  attention  to  the  pro- 
ttedings  when  the  articles  of  the  negotiation  were 
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signed,  they  were  communicated  to  him  with  a  direct 
request  that  he  would  retire  from  Fmnoe.  But  he 
replied  that  he  should  oppose  all  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty;  and  while  he  expressed  his  own  sensibi- 
lity to  the  welfare  of  France,  made  no  uUubion  to  the 
demand  for  quitting  her  soil.  On  the  7th  of  OetobeTi 
1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  ratified,  and  by 
its  artieles  the  £ziled  Family  of  Britain  were  ezeiuded 
from  loceiving  hospitality  within  any  territory  of  the 
contraeting  parties. 

With  the  tenacity  which  marked  the  character  of 
Gluurles  Edward,  he  persevered  in  the  determination  to 
show  no  concession  to  the  exelusion  of  his  house,  snd 
to  expose  the  unfaithful  selfishness  of  the  French  minis- 
ters hy  reducing  them  to  the  dilemma  of  expelling  him 
from  France*  In  this  resolution  he  disr^arded  all  in- 
timations and  overtures  for  his  departure,  until  the  , 
king,  little  conscious  to  the  fate  then  impending  over 
his  own  dynasty,  determined  upon  his  arrest  and 
forcible  expulsion  from  the  kingdom, — that  kingdom 
from  which,  in  the  sueeeedinggeneratioD,hi8  ownfiunily 
was  to  be  driven  with  a  terrible  retribution.  Louis 
XV.  signed  the  warrant  for  the  sdzure  of  his  guest,  with 
this  base  acknowledgment  of  tlie  disintegrity  of  Royalty, 

Pauvre  Prince !  quUl  est  difficile  pour  un  roi  d'etre  un 
verUMe  am/**— Upou  the  morn  lug  of  the  11th  of  De- 
eember,  in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  Prince 
received  information  from  a  person  of  high  rank,  that 
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it  wag  detennioed  to  arrest  him  in  the  course  of  that 
day.  Charles  Edward,  however,  pursuing  his  determi- 
oatiou  to  reduce  the  government  to  expose  tUeir  uii- 
gcaerous  fiolicy,  ^regarded  the  warning,  and  eom* 
maaded  a  box  for  the  Opera  of  the  eveaiiig.  Upon 
this  intelligenee  being  communicated  to  the  ministers^ 
before  the  hour  of  representation,  twelve  hundred  men 
were  posted  in  the  Palais  Boyaio*  When  the  time  for  the 
performance  approached,  the  passages  of  the  Opera- 
house  were  occupied  by  grenadiers,  and  six  companies, 
with  the  Duke  de  Biroo,  colonel  of  the  blue  guardsi, 
vere  assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  the  kitchens, 
Tiiu  btreeU  leading  to  the  TUcatre  were  possessed  by 
the  police;  the  mousquetaires  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  mount  at  their  barracks, 
sod  a  chain  of  troops  were  established  from  the  Palais 
Royale  to  Vincennes.  Six  Serjeants  of  the  grenadiers 
were  stationed  to  seize  and  bind  the  Prince,  for  which 
purpose  the  major  of  the  blue  guards,  Le  Chevalier  de 
Vaudreuii,  had  provided  thirty-six  ells  of  black  ribbon, 
three  iSngers  broad.  Doubtful,  that  if  the  Prince  received 
sny alarm  before  he  was  seized,  he  might  take  refuge  in 
some  house,  and  make  a  resistance^  which  his  great  po- 
pularity should  favour,  pioneers  and  locksmiths  were 
ofdered  into  attendance  with  hatchets,  scaling-ladders, 
and  tools,  to  force  or  surmount  any  obstacle  which 
might  be  offiored  for  defence. 

The  magnitude  of  these  preparations  may  appear 

62 
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surprisingy  but  the  Prinoe  was  in  the  highest  degree 

popular  with  the  French  people,  and  beloved  by  the 
Parisiaus,  not  only  as  the  hereditary  prinoe  of  their 
aneient  allies  the  Scots,  always  remembered  with  kind- 
ness in  France^  but  from  his  achievements  and  suffer- 
ings in  Scotland)  his  descent  from  Henri  IV.,  the 
fascination  of  his  own  person,  and  the  national  disgust 
at  the  inflnence  of  England,  to  which  he  was  sacri- 
ficed. 

During  the  day,  information  of  these  preparations 

were  carried  to  the  Prince's  iiotel  at  the  Qua!  de  Theatin ; 
but,  according  t6  his  design  of  subjecting  the  ministers 
to  the  odium  of  their  execution,  at  a  quarter-past  live 
o'clock  he  entered  his  carriage,  attended  by  three  oiReers 
of  his  suite,  and  drove  to  the  Palais  Boyale.  As  he 
passed  through  the  Rue  St  Honore,  he  was  warned  in  a 
loud  voice  of  the  danger  before  him,  and,  as  the  car- 
riage entered  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  Opera  House,  the 
barriers  were  closed,  and  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
shut.  As  soon  as  the  steps  of  the  coach  were  let  down, 
they  were  surrounded  by  two  of  the  police,  four  Ser- 
jeants disguised  in  plain  clothes,  and  another  in  uni- 
form, who  affected  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and,  as  the 
Prince  stepped  from  the  carriage,  they  lifted  him  in 
their  arms,  and  carried  him  through  the  pas^aage  of  the 
Palais  Royale  into  the  court,  where  Major  Yaudreuil, 
attended  by  several  other  officers,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
arm  saying,     Prince  je  vous  arr^te  au  nom  du 
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itH**  La  msnUre  est  un  pea  cavali^re  T  replied  the 

Prince,  and  he  was  immediately  conveyed  by  the  Ser- 
jeants into  a  room  on  the  ground  £oor  of  the  Palais, 
ocenpied  by  the  surgeon  to  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Here 
Mon'.  de  Vaudreuil  demanded  his  arms,  Qu'ou  les 
prenne/'  said  the  Prinee ;  but,  making  a  motion  to  re- 
lieve his  hands  from  thesoldiers,  it  was  aiiected  to  construe 
resiBtanee,  and  having  been  disarmed  even  to  his  pen- 
knife— pretext  was  made  to  bind  him.  At  the  prepa- 
ration for  this  indignity,  the  Prince  offered  his  parole 
that  he  would  neither  injure  liimsclf  nor  any  other  per- 
son. Upon  this  assurance.  Major  Vaudreuil  retired  to 
report  to  the  Due  de  Biron,  who  returned  directions 
to  enforce  the  order  for  constraint.  Mons^  de  Vau- 
dreuil lameiUed  liis  misfortune  in  being  charged  with 
meh  a  service.  ''£n  effet,'*  said  the  Prince ;  Cost  Ja 
une  comiiiission  iiidigne  d'un  officier."  "Mais  si  elle  des- 
honorent  quelqu'uu  ce  serait  votre  m&itre.''  The  Prince 
was  then  pinioned,  and  his  arms  bound  behind  his  back 
with  the  black  ribbon,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
wound  round  his  waist  and  legs,  so  that,  unable  to 
walk,  he  was  lifted  from  tlie  ground  and  carried  to  the 
coach  whieb  was  in  waiting.  Major  Yaudrenil  seated 
himself  at  his  side,  two  captains  of  the  blue  guard  oc- 
enpied the  places  opposite,  and  two  others  on  horseback 
rode  ou  each  side  of  the  carriage,  with  their  hands  on 
the  door.  Six  grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets^  mounted, 
four  at  the  back,  and  two  in  front,  of  the  carriage. 
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and,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  of  cavalry,  he  was 
driven  towards  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.  They  wen 
stopped  at  the  barrier  to  change  horses,  whieh  the 
Prince  percemng,  siud,  **0k  allons  nonsi  Me  eon* 
dulsezrom  St  Hanover  Their  destination,  however, 
was  the  Chateau  de  Vinoennes,  andihe  was  received  at 
the  gate  by  the  governor,  Mo^^  de  Chatelct,  viho  was 
his  old  and  intimate  acquaintance.  *^ Man  ami"  mi 
the  l^riiice,  as  he  appeared,  "  Venez  done  mi'embrasser, 
jn9iiqu0j$  nepma  paa  albr  voub  MtrofMr." 

The  governor  rei)lied  iu  the  ujo.^t  tender  imd  respect- 
ful manner,  and,  to  his  indignant  feelings,  at  seeing  hun 
bound  like  a  criminal,  Mous.  de  Vaudreuil  professed 
that  it  was  merely  a  precaution  against  any  attempt 
which  irritation  might  prompt  agaiust  his  own  life,  and 
that  upon  his  parole  to  maintain  tranquillity  he  should 
be  unbound.  The  Prince  having  complied,  the  gover- 
nor himself  released  the  ribbon,  and  conducted  him  to 
a  cell  at  the  summit  of  the  tower,  lighted  by  a  small 
sky-window,  less  than  eight  feet  square,  and  with  nu 
other  furniture  than  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  ^  Ul 
de  san^le"  Upon  entering  this  room,  the  Prince  merely 
observed  that  he    had  ScaOofMi.**  The 

only  person  of  his  suite  permitted  to  attend  him  was  ^[iel 
MacEaehan,  one  of  the  Clan  Donald,  who  had  joined  him 
in  his  perilous  expedition  from  Uist  to  Sky,  and  materi- 
ally eontribnting  to  the  deliverance  effbcted  by  Flora 
Macdonald,  never  quitted  him  but  by  necessity,  aud 
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Mowed  him  to  Fraooe,  whm  be  lived  to  beeome  the 
fillher  of  the  distinguished  Marshal  due  de  Tarentnin.* 
Upoa  entering  his  prison,  the  governor  lamented  its 
miserable constTaint^^H^lasmon Prince!*  said  he; 
'^Tous  ne  poorrez  pas  faire  ici  beaucoup  d' exercise 
mais  cette  chambre  eomnninique  ik  une  phis  grande, 

•  Niel  MacEachann,  or  Kiel,  the  son  of  Hector,  was  a  Macdoiiald 
€f  the  Cka  Eaaald  branch,  in  Uist.  MacEackan  must  tiot  be  oonfosed 
t&  a  snmame,  as  it  was  only  the  pAtronymic  according  to  the  usage  in 
wbi<  h  every  highhnder  was  personally  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  ki$  faAiBr^  as  ^  Donndis  MacUiadean,"  Dancaa  the  son  of 
Hugh,  Tearkch  MacAIiadaur,**  Charles  the  son  cf  Alexander,  the 
nmame  ef  both  being  McDonald.  MacEachan  was  a  preceptor  in 
tte  ftmfly  of  his  chief)  Claoranald;  he  had  receiyed  a  liberal  edn- 
catioD  fitr  the  ehuch  in  the  Seota  Cdll^  aft  Pans,  but  afterwards 
lefin^mshin^'  the  deagn  of  entering  holy  orders,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  was  appointed  by  Clanranald  tutor  in  his  own 
fiumly.  Speakini:  P'reiKli  fluently,  liis  attendance  was  peculiarly 
adapted  for  tlio  rrincc'.s  si'i-vice,  and  proved  not  only  a  great  Sitktcf, 
but  important  adviiutnp'  diirinE^thp  danc^ers  luid  onierf^encics  in  wliicli 
1^  accompanied  ]iis  royal  master  in  the  Highlands  and  Islos.  Tltr  rc 
18  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  the  author  of  the  little  work  entitled 
"/l/e^i*,"  in  which  has  been  preserved  a  record  of  the  Prince's  wan- 
derings and  dangers,  so  particular,  that  as  ^(Hlared  by  Kingsburgh, 
'Mt  could  only  have  been  written  by  MacEachan  or  himself." 

Cbambeia'  Histoiy  of  the''  Bisiog    in  1746.''    8?o.  li^din.  1840, 

98^  m 

'fhongh  separated  in  his  latter  wanderings,  MacEachan  was  one  of 
tbe  ise  persona  whc  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  at  Loch- 
BJBhUamh  in  time  to  join  the  Ftinoe  on  his  de|)arti|re  fat  France. 
After  his  arrival  in  that  country,  by  Charles  Edward's  lecommenda- 
tiao,  he  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenaney  In  Ogilvie^a  regiment  of  the 
Soots  Brigade,  and  subsequently  recaTed  a  pension  of  thrse  hundred 
livres.  Original  Letter  from  Colonel  John  MacDonald,  son  of  Flora, 
in  })us<es"5ion  of  Kobert  Cixiaibors,  Ks<|.  Chambers'  History  uf  tiie"' 
iiisiiig  ^'m  i74ii."  l^ 
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et  si  V0U8  vouIe;&  doaner  votre  parole"—-^  Je  Vux 
dotiii^  une  fata»'*  replied  the  Prinee^  Jenela  don- 
nerai  pas  deux«"  Chatelet  fell  at  his  knees  and 
embraced  them  with  tears.    The  Prince  gave  htm 

his  haud — *  Je  connais  votre  amitie/'  said  he,  Et 
je  ne  oonfondrai  pas  I^^i  avee  le  gouTemeiir."  He 
then  enquired  for  the  rest  of  his  suite — Gnieme,  Ox- 
bury,  and  Kelly— and  asked  if  they  had  been  arrested. 
"  Et  ce  pauvre,  Harrington  1"  said  he,  "    on  I'a  arrete, 
aussiy  il  a  bien  du  soufiFnr,  lui  qui  est  si  gros  !'*  During 
the  governor's  presence,  he  expressed  no  complaint  or 
indignation  upon  the  outrage  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.    But,   when   the  olliccrs  had  retired,  he 
chsped  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  ^^AhJ  my  faithful 
mountaineers,  would  to  €rod  I  were  still  among  you!^ 
While  the  Prince  was  thus  immured  in  Yiucennes, 
the  lientenant  of  police,  and  150  of  the  guards,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  hotel,  where  they  arrested  all  his 
household  down  to  the  scullion,  and,  having  sent  them 
to  the  Bastille^  with  the  three  gentlemen  of  his  suite 
taken  at  the  Opera,  sat  down  to  the  supper  which 
had  been  prepared  for  H.  R.  H.  and  his  attendants. 
Meanwhile,  forty  of  his  principal  adherents,  among 
whom  were  Sir  David  Murray,  Sir  James  Harrington, 
Colonel  Goring,  Mr  Stafford,  and  Mr  Sheridan,  were 
seized  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  before 
morning  conveyed  to  the  same  prison.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  smallnes^i  of  the  apart meut,  according  to  the 
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regulation  of  state  prisoners  at  the  present  day  in 

Russia  and  other  despotic  countries,  the  Prince  was 
never  left  alone,  and  daring  the  night  his  atten- 
dants were  three  captains  of  the  guards,  who  not 
only  observed  the  greatest  respect  to  their  august 
prisoner,  but  are  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  shame  and* 
sympathy.  During  the  evening,  the  Prince  received 
no  food ;  and  it  was  only  towards  morning  that  he  lay 
down  upon  the  pallet  in  his  clothes,  and  slept  soundly ; 
but  he  awoke,  as  he  was  always  accustomed,  since  his 
Scottish  expedition,  very  early,  and,  upon  inquiring  the 
hour,  was  told  it  was  six  o'clock.    **Ah,"  said  he, 
^  je  vois  que  les  nuits  ici  sont  longues The  day 
which  dawned  thus  heavily  on  Charles  Edward, 
was  a  day  of  general  mourning  in  Paris.  Anxious 
mqulries  were  everywhere  made  concerning  him, 
and  during  the  morning  the  Due  de  i^ltzjames  wrote  to 
the  minister,  lions,  de  Maurepas,  to  request  permission 
for  himself  and  all  his  family  to  visit  the  Prince  in  his 
confinement ;  but  he  received  for  answer,   Le  Roi  n'a 
juge  a  propos  d'accorder  la  permission."   All  Paris 
nsounded  with  sympathy  forthe  illustrious  prisoner,and 
exclamations  against  the  king  and  the  ministry — even 
in  the  palace  the  Prince's  dishonour  was  deplored.  The 
queen,*  who  had  been  an  early  and  long  attached  com- 
panion of  the  Princess  Clementina,  had  felt  all  her 

*  Marie,  Queen  of  France,  was  second  dai^hter  to  Stanislaus 
Lewczynski,  King  of  Poland,  and  her  friend  the  Princess  (  /kmentina, 
mother  to  Chailys  Edwtad,  waa  liie  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  Jamet 
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former  regards  awakened  hy  the  strong  resemblance 
which  the  son  of  her  yonthfiil  friend  bore  to  his  mother. 
Wlieu  lie  visited  tlie  court,  she  tooiw  an  inexiiaustibie 
pleasofe  in  his  conTersation,  making  him  retote  the 
history  of  his  achievements  and  sufferings  in  Scothmd^ 
at  the  rehearsal  of  which  all  her  ladies  were  frequently 
moTed  to  weeping.  Wliiie  the  young  princesses  lis- 
tened to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and  eondolenee, 
one  of  these  royal  ladies  mauifested  a  more  tender  in- 
terest in  his  fate  ;*  and  he  himself  has  confessed  that 
they  entertained  a  stroDg  mutual  regard  before  his  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  t 

The  Dauphin,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship from  the  same  period,}  stiengthened  by  the  senti- 

*  Letters  from  Paris  1749. — JjOckhart  Papers^  Apptudlx. 

f  ''In  (ili'iicaTiTiM,"  Gleaiiii-Canich  between  Strath  Glass  and  Gleann 
Strath- Furar,  "  upon  Lammas  day,  the  Prinre  spoke  inueh  to  the 
pr^se  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  tlie  King  of  France,  and  drank  her 
iiealtfaf  and  made  all  the  company  do  so  likewise.  Patrick  does  not  re- 
member her  name,  but  the  Piinoe  told  them  that  her  hair  was  as  black 
v&  a  raven,  and  that  she  was  a  fine  agreeable  lady,  being  sweet  natured 
and  hamble  (affiible);  that  the  Prmce^  could  net  Jail  to  love  Aar, 
as  he  was  sore  sAs  entaricmed  a  ffrmt  r^fford/ar  km/*  ^  Dqom^ 
MacLeod  adds  his  testimoDj  that  Charles  often  expressed  much 
aifeetion  for  one  of  the  Prinoesses ;  ^  and,  when  he  proposed  his 
fiiTOwite  tosst^  '  Thehhck  eyes^^  the  second  daughter  of  FVance  was 
always  in  his  mind.^  ' 

'  Conversations  with  Patrick  Grant,  one  of  Uie  seven  men  of  Glen-Mdre- 

san,  with  wlioni  the  Priiu-i'  took  n^fug,;  in  the  rnve  of  Coirc-Oaoth.  Noted 
t>y  the  Kcv.  I{.  Forbes,  lion  hi  iMourniti^,  p.  lG8r;,  M.S.  ia  th«  poiSMUOn  of 
B.  Quuobcrs,  £sq.  '  Jacobito  MemoirSi  301. 

X  lion  in  Monming,  p.  1686. 
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mente  demed  from  his  mother,  ezprased  the  deepest 
disgust  at  the  insult  whieh  be  had.reoeived,  and  at 
the  ievee  of  the  moruing  which  followed  his  arjrest,  he 
leinoBstrated  with  the  King  upon  the  ontrage  offered 
to  his  royal  guest,  condemuiug  the  conduct  of  the 
Ifinistera  as  a  Ytolation  of  the  rights  ^  hospitality^ 
aud  the  sacred  person  of  a  king's  son.  Many  oi  the 
«(mrtiers  declared  the  same  feeHngg ;  bat  the  mind  of 
Louis  XV*  was  insensible  to  any  generous  motive,  and 
he  repulsed  hie  son,  and  reproved  his  supporters  with 
the  observation — N^aMiez  pas  Momeigticur  le  Dauphin 
nma  ite$  moort  iropjmme  fomr  fum  MikUr  d$  wtre 

conscilJ^ 

Meanwhile^  the  Prince  made  no  overture  of  submis* 

sion.  During  the  12th  his  iuipatience  prevented  him 
from  dining,  but  at  fire  o'doek  the  governor  himself 
brought  him  bome  broth,  with  three  small  pieces  of 
biead,  whieh  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  take.  At 
supper  the  Prince  ate  heartily,  but,  from  his  long 
fisting,  it  disagreed  with  him.  During  the  rest  of  his 
coBfinement  H«  R.  H.  had  a  good  appetite,  and  was  in 
good  health. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  14tfa,  the 

l:^rmee  wrote  to  the  king,  and  received  an  answer  in 
the  evening.  The  next  morning  he  received  another 
letter  from  the  king,  said  in  the  afternoon  was  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  eastle.  In  this 

eorrespoudence  the  Prince  gave  in  his  assent  to  leave 
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the  kingdom  without  aa  escort,  and  the  ord^  wad 
issued  for  his  libemtion.  On  Friday  night  Mr 
Stafford  and  Mr  Sheridan  were  released  to  prepare  for 
his  attendance ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the 
16thy  the  Marquis  de  Ferussy,  commaudaDt  of  mus- 
queteersy  arrived  at  the  castle  with  the  commiaaion 
to  convey  the  Priuce  from  France  :  At  seven  o'clock 
he  entered  the  carriage  which  had  brought  M.  de 
Perussy,  nnd,  followed  by  two  others  coutaiiiiug 
Messrs  Stafford  and  Sheridan,  he  departed  for  Fen- 
taiiibleau,  where  he  was  to  rest  the  j&rst  uight.  The 
remainder  of  his  household  were  released  in  a  few 
days;  the  French  domestics  were  paid  off,  and  the 
rest  left  to  settle  the  accounts,  and  transport  those 
effects  which  the  Prince  intended  should  follow  huD. 
On  his  arrival  at  Jb  outainbleau,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  M,  de  Boile,  in  Paris : — *^Je  mus  prie  de  dire  d 
tcuB  mes  amis  queje  me  parte  bienj  ma  tite  n^a  jamais  eie 
km  de mes  ejyoles,  elle y  est  enwre.   Adieu"  ♦ 

During  the  17th,  the  Prince  continued  at  Fontain* 
blean  under  the  plea  ef  indisposition,  but  more  pro* 
bably  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  concerting  some 
arrangements  with  his  adherents  previous  to  his  de- 
parture from  France.  Any  such  intentions,  however, 
were  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Ministers ;  and 
even  when  the  Princess  de  Talmont  and  Mr  Bulkely 
demanded  permission  to  visit  H.  B.  H«  to  receive  com- 

*  Fonuunblean,  16th  Dec  ll^-Stuart  Peg^ere 
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iQAnds  whioh  he  had  to  oommanicate,  the  Kiug  wrote 
on  the  back  of  the  application-^**  ne  wk*  /m»  que 
persmae  vaie  le  FrincCf  6'ii  a  quelque  chose  k  dire^  il  n'a 
qn*  k  ^crire.** 

Upon  the  18th,  the  Prince  coutiiiued  his  journey, 
and  slept  that  night  at  Tonnerre  ;  upon  the  next  he 
rested  at  Maison-blauche,  and,  upon  Monday  the  2dd, 
arrired  at  Beauroisin.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge 
over  the  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fmnoe  and  Savoy,  Mon.  de  Pentssy  having  now  ful* 
filled  his  commission  to  conduct  the  Prince  out  of  the 
Fnoeh  territories,  the  carriage  was  stopped,  and 
H.  R.  II.  and  his  two  geutlomen  having  alighted,  were 
left  without  a  servant  on  the  Chaus^e  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  next  stage.  They  succeoded,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  horses,  and  immediately  rode  for- 
ward to  Chambery,  where,  without  entering  the  town, 
they  met  an  Irish  regiment  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
The  Prince  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  officers 
aad  soldiers,  who  saluted  him  with  affectionate  respect ; 
and,  not  having  changed  his  dress  since  his  arrest*  he 
obtained  a  uniform  of  the  corps.  In  this  dress,  leav- 
ing Mr  Stafford  to  bring  forward  the  servants  and 
baggage,  which  he  expected  should  be  left  at  Beauvoi- 
tin,  he  proceeded  with  Mr  O^SuUivan,  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  tlie  regiment,  for  Avignon,  where  he  arrived 
it  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  lodgings  of 
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Lord  Dunbar,  whom  he  surprised  by  appearing  iin» 
expeetedly  at  his  bedside  in  the  Irish  unif  onn,  in  whidi 
he  had  travelled  from  Chamb^rj.* 

*  Letter— Lord  Dunbar  to  Mr  £dg^,  Avi^juon,  Dec.  ZU—Sliiart 
Papen, 
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IL  Faqk  60, 

Cha&lrs  remained  for  some  weeks  ia  profound  retire- 
ment at  ATignoD,  and,  during  that  period,  made  a  pro- 
posal of  alliance  with  the  Priiice  of  Hesse-Dramstadt, 
in  a  donand  for  the  hand  of  his  daoghter>  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Louisa  ;*  and,  for  the  event  of  that  marriage 
being  completed,  contemplating  some  tesidence  in 
Poland,  he  prepared  a  request  to  the  king  fur  per- 
mission to  visit  his  dominions,  and  place  his  *^  totfe,  the 
Princess  of  Ucs^se,"  under  his  protection  during  the 
periods  in  which  he  should  be  absentf  This  applica- 
tion, however,  he  never  had  occasion  to  make ;  for, 
whether  hj  the  vigilance  of  the  British  Government, 
or  that  the  wealth  and  ambition  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  House  of  Darmstadt  found  no  inducement  in 
the  low  fortunes  of  H.  R.  H,  at  that  time,  his  over- 
tures to  the  reigning  prince  were  frustrated* 
He  had  soon,  however,  to  sofier  yet  greater  mortifl- 

*  Letter  of  the  Prince  to  the  Lwdgrave,  and  commi^on  to  the 
Sieui  Douglass,  to  negotiate  for  the  ni«Ri8ge.~ATig».,  Feb.  24, 174S. 
— Orig.  Stuart  Papers, 

t  Oiig.  dnuightin  the  Fxinoe'i  k»oid,Skmri  Papm. 
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cations.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  fix  1ii8  lesidence  at 
Avignon  ;  bnt  the  English  Government,  determined  to 
break  every  link  between  him  and  France,  immediateijr 
remonstrated  with  its  court,  which  was  prevailed  upon  to 
assert  its  superiority  over  the  territory  of  Avignon,  and 
intimidate  thePope  into  a  communication  to  the  Prince^ 
requiring  iiim  to  retire  from  tliat  city,  under  pain  of 
forcible  expulsion,  similar  to  that  by  which  he  had 
been  ejected  from  Paris* 

Thus  cast  out  upon  Europe,  he  left  AvignoD,  and  in 
May  made  a  secret  journey  to  Venice,  concealiDg  Lis  re- 
sidence by  a  false  feport  that  he  was  in  Bologna.*  But 
the  Senate  of  Venice  refused  Lim  permission  to  remain 
in  the  Republic ;  and  upon  this  inhospitality,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  Qneen  of  Hungary,  to  request  permis- 
sion to  pursue  his  route  into  one  or  other  of  their  do- 
minions,  declaring  his  readiness  to  wave  the  eharacte 
of  a  prince,  if  they  would  grant  him  the  asylum  of  **« 
9<ddier  and  an  koMtt  man***  But,  independent  of  the 
exeludve  article  In  the  treaty  cf  Aix-la^Ohapelle,  the 
Elector  King  of  Hanover  being  the  most  powerful,  and 
one  of  the  most  steady,  supporters  of  the  Imperial  in- 
terest in  Germany,  and  its  principal  equipoise  against 
the  rivalry  of  Prussia,  it  is  unneoessary  to  observe  that 
the  application  of  the  Prince  was  not  only  unsuc- 
cessful, but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  received  a  reply. 

*  Xietter  of  tbeFnAce  to  Mr  Bulkely,  June  ^*^tuart  ra^s. 
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I.  Pags  62. 

Whiib  the  high  spirit  of  the  Prince  was  thus  bnm- 

iog  UQder  tke  mortilicatioiis  wliick  he  had  received  from 
Dumstadt,  Venice,  and  Austiia^  there  is  said  to  have 
beeu  opened  to  him  a  great  aud  mysterious  desigu, 
which  caused  his  sadden  disappearance  from  Avignon^ 
and  begau  that  impenetrable  incognito  in  which,  for 
four  jem,  he  continued  inyisible  to  the  world. 

Of  this  extraordinary  and  hitherto  nntraced  passage 
of  his  life,  only  a  dim  and  glimmering  light,  lilce  the 
"  words"  of  the  Fathers  of  Oscar,  "  has  come  by  halves 
to  onr  ears/'  In  the  profound  secrecy  with  which  it 
was  enveloped,  and  which,  leaving  not  a  single  document 
behind,  has  heen  rendered  still  darker  by  the  veil  of  the 
hundred  years  now  drawn  over  its  mystery — no  details 
or  even  certain  chain  of  facts  have  descended  to  our 
knowledge  ;  all  which  we  can  do  is  to  seize  and  con- 
nect the  few  dark  and  broken  shadows  which  stole 
Moss  the  curtain  of  the  veiled  camera. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  f  riuce's  journey  to  Poland  in 
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1749,*  drawn  up  from  the  journal  of  Colonel  Goriog» 
one  of  the  moet  eonfidentlal  gentlemen  of  hia  honae- 

liold,  there  are  some  vague  aud  loose  allusions  to  a 
great  design  npon  which  the  Prinoe  had  disappourodr 
but  they  are  so  flighty  and  indefinite,  that  nothing  de- 
mire  is  to  he  foonded  on  them*  We  haTe^  howew, 

received  the  tradition  of  some  of  the  la^t  of  those  cou- 

•  "  r.ctter  from  Heiuy  Goring,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed 
t'hamber  of  the  Young  Chevalier,"  8vo.  I^nd.  1750.  This  "work  was 
generally  considered,  by  the  old  Jacobites,  authentic  in  it»  incident^ 
of  some  of  which  we  have  corroborations  both  from  Sweden  and 
Poland.  By  those  who  were  best  mfonned,  the  volume  was  not  sap- 
poeod  to  be  Colonel  Goring's  genuine  composition,  but  believrd  to  ha?e 
been  prepired  from  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  his  brother,  Sir  CbariflB, 
and  published  for  the  pnipoee  of  eneonragpng  the  adherents  of  the 
Prinoe,  and  keeping  np  his  interest  in  his  ahsenee.*  For  iStoB  pm^ 
pose,  the  anthor  has  adomed  the  nanatiTe  inth  moral  and  poliM 
aidoms  and  principles  of  government,  which  he  has  put  into  the 
month  of  Gharies  Edward,  with  the  same  liberaKty  that  aO  historisiUi 
£rom  Tadtns  to  Matthew  IMs,  have  fbmished  speedies  and  senti- 
ments for  their  dramatis  personm.  At  the  time  that  Goring's  letter 
was  published,  a  pairi]  ill  lit  in  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  hure  the 
same  character  in  Loiuiuii  that  a  tract  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
would  now  hold  in  i'aris.  To  avoid  })ersonal  responsibility,  there- 
fore, the  author  gave  ail  his  prii)ri]);i!  nninos  uikUt  initials,  and 
introduced  his  work  by  a  puerile  tale  of  linding  it  in  a  r'lrret — for  such 
we  apprehend  to  have  been  i)i;i  Ap€a^m€nt  but  in  which,  while 
we  do  not  doubt  his  locality,  we  have  no  credulity  of  his  saocessioD  to 

H  G  's  ^  Gonespondent.    Colond  Goring  was  the  son  of  aa 

«  mftmnatlon  by  the  Bev.  WIDisoi  Mmiay,  Epis>  CHegrg.  of  DaAM,  «id 
translator  of  AbuUbda's  life  of  Usiiomet  He  was  a  native  of  Peebleashiiv. 
and  afterwards  long  tutor  and  chnplnfn  in  the  family  of  Allan  Mac  Rob," 
of  Shona,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  tituarti  of  Appin ;  aud  being  ia  Iwtft 
a  zealous  Non-juror,"  was  hitlmately  acqoainled  with  all  the  aackfit 
Jacobites  of  the  soitth  and  weft 
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mted  with  the  fortuues  of  the  Priuce,  and  some  im- 
perfeet  memoraDda  of  the  period  in  which  they  aeted» 
and  although  darkened  by  time,  and  intentionally  ob- 
aenred  hy  the  care  used  for  their  conceahnent^  they 
jUiord^a  conclusion  that,  uuder  tho  confidence,  if  not  the 
positive  saactioii  of  Sweden  and  Prussia^  there  existed 
a  secret  and  combined  plan  to  cUauge  the  government 
of  Poland,  and  restore  the  house  of  Stuart. 

According  to  tnicos  of  thu  bccret  history  of  "  The 
Century,"  retained  among  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
deeply  initiated,  in  the  last  generation  of  the  Polish 
nobility,*  the  elements  of  this  project  were  the  depo- 
sition of  Augustus  and  the  proposal  of  Charles 
Edward  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  his  great- 
giand&ther,  John  Sobieski;  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
success,  a  subsequent  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
James  VIII.,  for  whieh  Sweden  should  have  combined 

ancient  and  wealthy  family  in  Sussex^  and  held  his  rank  in  the  Hun- 
garian service.  Letter,  Father  3Iyles  MacDonneli  to  King  James,  May 
4, 1747. — Orir;/.  Stuart  Papers.  At  the  general  desertion  of  the  Prince 
^'  his  friends,  upon  his  dL  termination  not  to  part  with  Miss  Walkin- 
«lttw,  he  fell  under  the  displeaeure  of  Charies  for  sapporting  the  senti- 
ments of  his  parly,  and  quitting  liis  service — ^was  recommended  by  the 
Eail  Manschalto  the  Kng  of  Ptiissia,  from  whom  he  immediatdj  re- 
ceived acommand  in  fais  annj.  ^  He  died  aoon  after  this  appointment," 
>nd  his  loss  was  greatly  lamented  by  his  Pmasian  Majesty,  who 
huKmred  him  with  a  character  in  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Marechal.** 
letter,  the  Earl  Maiisebal  to  the  Prmce,  May  18,  \lH.—Or%g,  Stu, 
Pa,  King's  PoUt.  An.  204. 

*  MS.  "  Dziennik  \Nypadku\v  n  ruisce  od  roku  1702  do  1770,  com- 
nraiiiiat.'d  by  the  Baron  de  Koudeau,  cliamberiiiin  to  Stanislau  iung 
ofPuland. 
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an  armament  to  support  a  second  rising  in  the  High- 
lands, while  Prussia  cheeked  the  intenrentioii  of  the 
Czraina,  iu  Poland.  ■ 

In  the  existing  relation  of  the  northem  powers,  tiiii 
project  was  neither  improbable  nor  chimerical.  Poland, 
after  two  desperate  efforts  of  the  sword  to  ereet  m  in* 
dependoiit  prince,  had  only  been  brought  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Angastns  hy  sixty  thousand  Ronaa 
bayonets,  and  the  overawing  intimidation  of  the 
German  emperor^  to  whom  the  imposed  king  was  a 
feudatory.  But  the  Poles,  who  bestowed  on  him  tiie 
title  of  TAe  vcusai,"  burned  under  the  dishonoor  of 
his  government,  and  only  required  a  ftvonvable  oppQ^ 
tunity  to  choose  a  popular  mooardi.  In  this  disposi- 
tion, the  proposal  of  Charles  Edward,  as  a  candidaier 
had  been  attended  with  much  favourable  interest. 
The  great-grandson  <rf  their  Ulnstrions  John  SobieeU,* 

The  Liberator^^  and  thus  nearly  connected  both  to 

the  blood  of  Sobieski,  and  the  great  and  powerful  house 

of  Radzivil.f   The  alliance  of  his  f^imiiy  in  the  nation 

was  strong,  and  had  always  been  so  elosely  maintained, 

that  at  the  last  competition  in  1733,  the  Prince  So- 

bieski  had  ofibred  to  propose  James  VIIL  as  a  candi- . 

date  for  the  throne^  and  to  make  over  to  him  all  the 

*  Maria  dementina,  the  mother  of  Charles  Edward,  waa  the  fooitfa 
daughterof  Prince  James  LooisSobieaki,  eKdest  son  to  the  lan^  nr- 
named    trb  LmaaATOR.'* 

t  Catharine,  sister  of  John  Sobieski,  iiiiimcd  the  Prince  Michael 
Casimer,  of  Badziyil,  Great  Chancellor  of  Lithuania. 
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Votes  prantsod  for  himaelf,  and  the  inflaenoe  and  inte- 
rest of  liis  allies  in  tho  election. 
James  declined  the  ofier,  nnder  the  alleged  reason 

of  his  expectations  in  another  crown,  and  his  duties  to 
the  adherents  by  whom  he  was  ^ipported,  *  bat^  in 

*  The  fcOowi&g  was  the  reply  ntained  I17  James  >^**The  Queen 
lulh  oommimicaled  to  ate^  dear  fiiend,  what  yoa  were  pleased  to  de- 
dire  to  her  concerning  ihb  election  of  a  new  Jang  of  Poland.  I  can 

never  be  able  to  express  the  sense  I  have  of  those  jo^enerous  sentimenta 
that  incline  you  to  be  so  ready  to  make  over  to  ma  the  votes  offered 
ioi  jour  advancement  to  that  crown,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  in 
von  lies,  that  the  election  may  fall  upon  my  person.  I  am  rejoiced, 
with  all  my  heart,  at  the  favourable  and  jiLst  disposition  thnt  :=n  many 
PoLuidt'i-s  discover  for  your  interest,  nor  am  I  less  of  the  seiithuents 
they  ought  to  have  for  me;  with  regard,  however,  to  my  o^\^l  situa- 
tion, and  the  general  system  of  Europe,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
f?^  diffidUty  to  laake  theelMtton  aoeceed  in  mj  favour ;  moreover,  it 
nov^ise  becomes  me  to  set  myself  on  a  level  npon  tiua  occaBum  with 
other  Gompetiton;  bnti  sappoeiiig  even  that  that  crown  shonld  be 
«ftnd  to  me,  I  most  tmokfy  tell  joa  I  could  not  accept  of  it;  Fro- 
ndesoe  haiA  dastmsd  me  &r  anotiier;  mj  cares  sad  my  t^ong^ts 
oqglittobe  solely  employed  fheieon,  and  I  cannot  be  dazzled  with 
tliehistre  of  that  crown  whidi  yon  set  in  my  view;  fixr  at  Ihe  age  1 
m  oome  to,  and  by  the  reflections  I  have  made,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced  of  the  weight  of  royalty,  though  I  never  bore  it,  and  I  am  sen- 
sible that  a  prince  who  would  execute  his  duty  in  point  of  government, 
oQ^ht  to  make  an  entire  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jt^cts.  It  is  true  that  mine  have  been  but  too  deficient  in  wliat  they 
o\v»'  vri(\  but  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  for  that  to  be  dispensed  from 
^^hai  I  owe  to  them  and  to  my  countrv*.  I  consider  myself  jis  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  them  happy,  whether 
working  for  my  own  re-establishment,  in  order  to  fiee  them  from 
a  yoke  which  thsf  have  unfortimately  pat  on  themselves,  or  by  after- 
wards mhng  them;  and  I  look  npon  every  thii^  that  might  distract 
lae  from  these  objects  as  mcompaliUe  with  a  dnfy  wfaidi  (as  I  may 
nj)  »  bom  with  me^  and  from  whicSh  I  can  by  no  means  accede;  be- 
rides  that,  I  own  to  you  that  my  hewt  and  my  mcHnsftion  entirely 
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reality,  from  the  timidity  of  his  eharaeter  and  the 

doubtfulness  of  his  success.  That  which  he  had  not 
energy  to  attempt  himself,  he  would  not,  howeWi 
have  been  displeased  to  see  undertaken  by  another  of 
his  house,  and,  in  his  reply  to  the  Polish  Prince,  he 
lamented  that  his  second  son,  ^  the  Duke  of  York,**  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  ^obiesJti^  had  not  s^ 
rived  at  those  years  which  would  enable  him  to  be  a 
competitor. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  his  eldest  8on-**tn- 

finitely  more  fitted  for  the  enterprise — had  not  ooiy 
acquired  the  desired  period,  but  a  character  and  repn- 
tatioii  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  years  which  had  passed  sinee 
the  cuiiipetitiou  for  the  crown  had  been  ofibred  to  his 
father,  his  interest  through  the  houses  of  Sobiesiu 
and  Radzivil  was  still  so  warm  in  Poland,  that  Lord 
George  Murray,  in  communicating  to  King  James  s 

carry  me  to  my  own  comitr}-,  whose  laws  and  mterests  haye  beea  mj 
pnncipal  study ;  and  a  nation  so  renowned  as  that  of  Poland  well  de- 
sen  es  to  hare  a  king  who  can  devote  to  her  all  his  care  and  all  bis 

atiifiction,  which  \\uuld  he  necessarily  divided  in  a  prince  who 
had  other  dominions  to  recover  or  to  frovom.  It  is  not,  therv-  (| 
fore,  expedient  that  the  Poles  should  have  me  for  their  sovereign, 
and  my  consenthig  to  it  would  be  doing  a  wront:;  to  my  coinitry,  aiid 
to  a  nation  that  should  be  equally  dear  to  me  hy  the  choice  she  shonU 
make  of  ray  person,  and  that  already  is,  and  ever  sliall  be,  dear  to  uit' 
on  aoooont  of  the  alliance  I  hold  ^\'ithyou;  I  therefore  most  pressingly 
entreat  yon  not  to  take  the  least  step,  or  give  yourself  the  least  trouble 
for  me  upon  this  occasion  ;  did  I  not  fear  to  displease,  I  should  rather 
beg  that  jm  fonnelf  would  profit  of  the  present  fayoniable  disfMn- 
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very  friendly  correspondence  from  the  Count  Bellinski, 
Grand  Marischal  of  Poland,  declarad)  that  all  the 
Polish  nobility"  ^e««ra%,  without  any  discrimination 
of  party,  **  were  much  attached  to  H«M.  and  all  his 
royal  house.'*  * 

At  the  same  time,  the  national  humiliation  and  the 
disgust  of  all  the  patriot  party  under  the  rule  of  the 
foieign  puppet— the  tool  of  Prussia  and  satellite  of  Ger- 
many— Whence  denominated  The  Vassal/'  gave  a  fa- 
Touable  contrast  to  a  descendant  of  Sobieski,  rendered 
popular  by  his  free  and  enterprising  character. 

That  Sweden  should  have  been  favourable  to  his 
elevation,  consisted  naturally  with  her  neighbouring 
relations.  Held  in  continual  apprehension  by  the  am- 
Vitious  designs  and  threatening  attitude  of  Russia, 
which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  carried  to 
meh  hostility,  that  only  the  powerful  mediation  effected 

tioDs;  and,  upon  this  emergency,  I  should  employ  my  best  offices  witii 
flie  Pope,  that  his  holiness  might,  to  the  utmost  of  his  powe  r,  gi\  e 

jou  a,  Lilping  hand  to  success. 

"If,  however,  you  still  continue  iiiuvillini;  tu  taku  any  st»  pa  towards 
ohtahiins;  that  crown,  it  is  true  I  shall  be  under  aai  iaiinitc  coiicem 
tliat  my  son,  th<^  Duke  of  York,  is  not  amvt.'d  nt  thoso  years  that 
would  entitle  him  to  staml  candidate  for  it.  The  bluud  of  Sobieski 
tiows  in  his  veins,  and  as  I'ar  ajs  one  can  fonii  a  judgmtiit  of  a  child  of 
his  age,  he  will  never  degenerato.  You  see  (deju:  iriend)  thai  I  writt* 
to  you  with  all  sincerity  and  freedom  upon  this  occasion,  and.it  is  tinui 
I  shall  always  deal  with  you,  bemg  truly  attached  to  you  in  heart  and 
aSection,**  &c.,  &c  J.  R.**— Trans,  from  the  orig.  in  onr 
posscidoo. 

•  Letter  to  King  James,  4th  September  1748.— Or^.  Simrt  Fajjti  s. 
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by  Prussia,  prevented  an  immediate  attack,  Augustus, 
the  creature  of  Catharine,  was  peuonaliy  a  hostile 
prinelpal  which  it  was  deshable  to  overthrow,  while  as 
Elector  of  Saxouy,  a  feudatory  of  the  Emperor,  he  wasia 
the  strongest  degree  opposed  to  the  best  ally  of  Sweden, 
— Jb  rederick  the  Great.  Not  only  for  the  same  last  ciuiie, 
the  Elector  King  of  England  wae  equally,  if  not  moie, 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  Swedeu,  but  by  injuring 

the  nation,  and  the  Prince  eueoeesor,  in  the  most 
tender  points,''*  had  rendered  himself  personally  ob- 
noxious to  their  most  serious  di^;ust. 

This  discordance  had  subsisted  since  the  elevation  of 
the  Hanoverian  Family  to  the  Throne  of  Engtaad ; 
and,  upon  tho  aggranJizing  demonstration  of  the 
Elector  in  the  occupation  of  Bremen,  hadariaen  to  aneh 
a  height,  that,  in  171B,  Charles  XII.  had  entered  iuto 
a  confedmcy  to  put  a  period  to  the  HanoTarian  as- 
cendancy by  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
For  this  purpose  he  pledged  himself  to  contribute  a 
contingent  for  forming  a  force  of  10,000  men,  to  be 
directed  against  England,  and  to  lead  it  in  person  into 
Scotland,  to  co-operate  with  a  rising  of  the  Highland 
clans.  Heaven,  which  had  willed  tliat  the  House  of 
Stuart  should  cease  to  reign,  out  short  this  enterprise 
by  the  death  of  Charles  XII. ;  but  the  spirit  of  his 
design,  and  of  his  country,  remained  so  unaltered, 

*  Letter  fh>m  Lord  G.  Murray  to  King  James  VIII.,  19th  Maj 
17bO,-^Oriffinal  JShiart  Papers, 
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and  was  so  strongly  participated  by  her  great  ally, 
Fradmek  of  Pnisstai  that  Lord  George  Murray,  one  of 
the  most  cautious  and  experienced  of  the  udiierents  of 
imm  VIII.,  gave  his  opinion  that,  under  any  favour- 
able opportunity,  Sweden  would  herself  equip  the 
ttlofe  armament  of  ten  thousand  men^  to  which  Charleys 
only  proposed  to  give  a  proportion  ;  and  that  Frederick 
of  PniflBia  would  not  only  promote  the  enterprise,  but 
gife  it  the  command  of  his  own  distinguished  and 
iiTourite  general,  Field-Marshal  Keith.*     So  con- 
ridmbly  had  this  design  engaged  the  attention  of 
Lord  Geoi^e,  that  he  had  already  weighed  the  plan  ot 
the  expedition,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
directed  against  London,  while  the  Highlauders  ejected 
ft  iking  in  the  North.  As  early  as  two  years  previous, 
Charles  Edward  had  himself  projected,  and  even  com- 
omuicated  to  his  fiitber,  a  design  to  open  a  negotiation 
br  the  assistance  of  Sweden.   But,  with  his  accustomed 
coldness,  temporizing,  and  timidity,  James,  though  he 
approved,  did  not  encourage  the  plan  farther  than  tc» 
recommend  its  eommunieation  to  the  French  Minister, 
under  whose  co-operation  he  was  disposed  to  expect 
the  assistance  of  the  Swedes.t  But  France  was  already 
seceding  from  his  alliance. 
Wlielher  the  supposed  plan  of  1749  emanated  from 

•  letter  to  King  James,  19th  May  17o0. — OriginnL  Stmwt  Paptr.-: 
t  Letter  of  lihxg  James  to  the  Prince,  2d  May  1747. — Ori^iial, 
Stuart  Papers, 
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the  combined  causes  of  dissatisfaction  given  by  Russia 
and  HanoTer  to  the  allied  interests  of  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  or  whether  proposed  by  the  patriot  ]jarty  and 
relations  of  Charles  Edward  in  Poland^  it  was  only 
offered  to  tlicir  pre-dispositioii ;  a  change  in  the  reigii- 
ing  power  of  Poland  and  England  was  equally  desir- 
able for  both  ;  and  Prussia,  no  less  than  Sweden,  had 
causes  for  its  support.  A  mere  dramatic  personage  ot 
Russia  and  Austria,  Augustus  III.  was  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  neighbours  to  Frederick ;  for  the  views  of 
the  former  daily  becoming  more  implacably  hostile, 
rendered  Poland  a  mere  Russian  tete  de  pont  upon  the 
Vistula,  and  for  the  latter,  thirled!"  to  the  empire  as 
Elector  of  Saxony^  bis  Baltic  kingdom  formed  a  for- 
midable out-flanking  position  in  any  contest  between 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor.  Threatened,  alarmed,  and 
irritated  by  these  opponent  relations,  in  1743  Frederick 
had  attacked  and  expelled  the  Elector  King  out  of  his 
dominions ;  and,  in  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Czarina,  and  the  continual  wrestle  with  Austria,  it 
was  obviously  his  natural  and  neeessaiy  policy  to  do  so 
again  •  but  more  decisively  upon  the  first  opportunity. 

His  relations  with  the  Elector  King  of  England  were 
no  less  unsatisfactory.  From  the  period  in  which  he 
had  assumed  the  daring  part  of  counterpoise  to  the 
Russian  ambition  in  the  north,  and  the  Imperial  in- 
iluence  in  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  risen  into 
one  of  the  balancing  powers  by  his  elevation  to  tiie 
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British  thione^  had  been  ane  of  his  greatest  and  most 

zealous  opponents.  Linked,**  as  J ames  VIII.  asserted, 
*^  with  B!i8Bi%''*  and  a  liege  palatine  of  the  empire, 
he  was  bound  by  his  Germanic  league  to  oppose  the 
liTalship  of  Prassia,  and  favouied  the  Czarina  to 
eouuterbalance  tLe  views  of  Frederick  against  the 
Emperor.  Strengthened  by  his  two  dominions,  he  ac- 
quired such  a  dictation  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  that, 
in  the  remarkable  example  of  the  straggle  to  elect 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  King  of  the  Romans,  not 
withstanding  the  whole  art  and  power  directed  by 
Prussia,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  forces  to  efiR»st 
that  measure^  his  in£uenc6  in  which  was  so  apparent, 
that,  before  it  happened,  it  was  anticipated  that 
vmUd  be  accomplislied    in  Ma  Britannic  Majest^^s  next 

To  the  great  genius  of  Europe,  before  whom  The 
Glide-man'*  of  Hanover  would  have  been  but  the  Geor- 

gium  Sidus  among  the  planets  of  the  empire,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  deeply  oflfonsive  that  his  spirit  of  oppo" 
sitiou  should  have  acquired  so  great  a  power  in  his 
British  elevation.  Hence,  for  his  views,  the  most  fa- 
vourable event  which  could  have  happened,  would  have 
been  the  creation  of  a  new  and  friendly  Prince  in  Po- 
land, and  the  ^^7^-creation  of  an  Elector  King  in  England. 
A  powerfol  and  judicious  employment  of  the  person  of 
Chailes  Edward  might  have  effected  both  these  objects. 
*  Letter  to  tiie  Fdnoe,  April  25, 1747.— Sfmrt  Bc^^, 
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Frederick  had  a  personal  admiration  for  his  cha- 
racter ;  both  in  his  writings  and  conyersaiious  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  him  with  interest  and  respect.  After 
lus  Scottish  expedition,  he  addressed  to  him  a  let- 
ter of  congratnlation,*  showed  more  favour  to  his  ad- 
herents than  any  other  sovereign,  and  in  1748  enter- 
tained so  favonrably  a  proposition  from  the  Prince  for 
one  of  the  Princesses  of  his  house,  tluit  Charles  appeared 
nearly  becomingconnected  to  him  by  family  ties.  Hence, 
and  for  other  latent  marks  of  favour,  iio  was  declait*! 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Prime  Minister  of  England, 

The  chief,  if  not  only  supporter  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  in  Earope.t"  There  is  not,  however,  remaining 
any  evidence,  whether  tlie  northern  project  was  sug- 
gested by  the  monarch  soldier,  as  a  point  d'attaque" 
for  Charles  Edward,  or  whether  he  merely  approved  of 
the  design  upon  its  presentation  by  others*  It  is  as- 
serted that,  early  in  the  summer  of  1749,  a  correspon- 
dence was  opened  upon  the  enterprise,  and  that  the 
bearer  of  the  principal  communication  from  the  King  of 
Prussia,  was  the  Earl  Marischal,  brother  to  the  same 
distinguished  individual  whom  Lord  George  Mumy 
named  as  the  commander  to  be  sent  by  Frederick  for 
the  direction  of  a  Swedish  armament  against  the  Elec- 
tor King  of  Britain. 

It  was  within  a  short  time  after  the  return  of  the 

*  Letter  of  the  King.   Episc.  Mag.  II.  p.  128. 
t  Letter  to  tJie  Lord  Chancellor,  Sept.  21,  1753. 
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Piineefrom  Venice  to  Angnon,  that  he  received  a 

visitor  who  travelled  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
la  Lnze.*  The  distinction  with  which  he  was  received 
by  the  Prince,  indicated  that  he  was  a  person  of  much 
saperior  rank,  but  though  various  attempts  were  made 
to  penetrate  his  disguise, — his  servant  examined,  and 
tiie  freedom  of  a  question  ventured  with  the  Prince  by 
Eellie— nothing  was  discovered,  the  servant  had  only 
been  hired  at  Lyons^  and  Charles  reproved  ^the  im* 
pertinence  of  his  favourite.  During  the  stay  of  the 
Chevalier,  he  liad  frequent  and  close  conferences  with 
the  Prince ;  but  at  length  despatches  were  brought  to 
him  by  a  courier,  and  immediately  communicating 
them  to  Charles,  he  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

Upon  the  day  after  his  departure,  having  entertained 
some  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Avignon  at  supper, 
the  Prince  sent  for  Colonel  Goring  and  coumiandod 
him  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him  at  day-break  the 
next  morning,  charging  him  to  make  no  communica-  ' 
tions  which  should  give  publicity  to  their  journey. 
Owing  to  the  bhortiie^s  of  thia  nutiec,  Culouel  Goring 
had  not  completed  his  preparation  before  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  Prince,  and  found  him  already 
diessed,  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  hum- 
ming an  •*  Italian  Air."  "  Well,  Goring,"  said  he,  as 
he  entered,  We  have  a  &ne  morning,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  shall  have  a  pleasant  journey/*  The  Prince  was 

*  Letter  from  Hemy  Goring,  p.  7» 
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ia  great  spirits,  and  intending  to  make  the  first  stage 

before  breakfast,  immediately  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  court,  where  a  travelling  ohuse^  three  horses  for 
the  escort,  a  valet,  and  two  servants  out  of  livery  were 
already  in  waiting.  The  Prince  entered  the  carriage 
with  Coloiiol  Goring,  and  the  attendants  mounting  the 
horses  they  set  off  towards  Lyons.*  As  both  Cbariss 
and  his  companion  spoke  French  with  the  tluency  of 
natives^  by  his  commands  they  assnmed  the  character 
of  French  officers  on  leave  of  absence.  He  himself 
adopted  the  title  of  Comte  d'Espoir,  and  to  avoid  ob- 
servation, the  postilion  had  orders  to  stop  only  at  the 
most  obscure  auberges,  and  accordingly  halted  at  a 
small  village,  two  leagues  from  Lyons.  As  they  en- 
tered the  yard  of  the  hotel,  another  equipage  also  drove 
lip,  and  as  the  travellers  of  each  alighted,  the  Prince  re- 
cognised his  friend  the  Marquis  de  Yalere.  Xmmediateiy 
upon  their  salutations,  Charies  acquainted  the  lifiarqms 
that  he  was  travelling  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  the 
latter  having  assured  him  of  his  discretion,  they  supped 
and  continued  together  till  a  late  hour. 

Early  the  next  day  the  Prince  continued  his  jour- 
ney, and  passing  through  Lyons  without  stopping,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  town  about  two  leagues  bey<md  that 
city.  Here  he  dismissed  hiis  carriage  and  servants  and 
procured  others  to  Dijon.  But  at  that  town  the 
equipage  and  attendants  were  again  changed,  and 

*  Colonel  GoriDg*s  Letter,  p.  14. 
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Huf  proceeded  by  Naney  to  Strasbourgy  whero^  to  the 

astaQishment  of  Colonel  Goring,  who  bad  received  no 
intimation  of  this  lendezYOus,  they  were  met  by  the 
Chevalier  la  Luze^  who  had  awaited  their  arrival. 
Such  had  been  the  profoand  reserve  with  whieh  Charles 
had  conducted  his  journey,  that  with  the  same  caution 
which,  in  his  highUtnd  wanderings,  had  nerer  entmsted 
his  haunts  to  more  than  one  or  two  parties  at  a  time,* 
ho  had  not  befbre  eommnntcated  to  Colonel  Goring 
Aher  their  final  destinatiuu,  nor  the  concert  with  the 
Chevalier  la  Luze,  and  it  was  only  when  they  arrived  at 
the  hotel  where  he  awaited  them,  that  the  former  knew 
that  they  were  expeeted,  and  a  handsome  apartment 
provided  for  their  reception. 

Although  in  the  utter  blank  of  records  which  at* 
teods  the  seereey  of  the  Prince's  ineognito,  we  are  not 
poateased  o£  any  corroborating  document,  we  ought  not 
to  suppress  the  tradition  that  the  Chevalier  la  Lnse 
was  no  othor  than  the  Earl  Marischai^t  who,  about 

*  u  In  his  wandetings,  Charles  hud  down  a  rule  to  himself,  and  to 
vhidi  he  scmpiiloiuly  adheredi  neeer  to  aUrmt  any  person  from  whom 
h»  WIS  iboat  to  depart  with  the  secret  of  his  loate ;  so  that,  with  the 
emfition  of  the  &w  finesds  who  were  about  him  for  the  time  being, 
none  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  fonnerly  indebted  for  his  preser- 
ntioii,  blew  the  phioe  of  his  ntreat.**  Browne  Hist  ^h.  m.  885. 

t  Comnmiucation  by  Mr  Edgah,  grandson  to  Mr  Secretary  Edgar. 
Also  letter  firam  Louis  Buslie,  Courier  to  the  Prinoe,  to  the  Bev.  Mr 
Wagstaf^  one  of  the  Prince's  household  in  fiome^  communicated  to 
the  Bev.  Edwafd  Buiy,  by  Mr  B.  Watson,  ^own  in  the  Histoiy  of 
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eighteen  months*  previons,  Field-Maraohal  Kdth  had 

invited  from  Italy  to  Berlin,  to  share  his  favour  with 
the  King. 

•  His  reception  justified  the  expectations  of  his  brother. 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival^  he  leeeived  a  pension  of 
2000  crowTis,t  and  soon  began  to  acquire  that  consider- 
ation with  Frederick,  which  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his 
disinclination,  imposed  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles.  To  him,  theie- 
fore,  wtis  entirely  applicable  the  notice  of  Colonel  Gor- 
ing, that  in  the  Chevalier  la  Luze  he  had  discovered 
"  a  person  of  much  greater  note,  and  whoso  extraordi- 
nary  talents  had  gained  him  the  confidence  of  one  of 
the  wisest  Princes  of  Europe."  t  It  is  true,  that  in 
these  words,  some  of  the  sanguine  Jacobites,  interpreted 
the  Fteld-Marisefaal  Keith,  to  whom  they  were  more 
appropriate,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  passage  was  writ- 
ten with  this  view,  to  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  party. 
The  employment  of  the  Genei*al,  however,  on  such  a 
mission,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  his 
brother  being  then  unoccupied  was  not  liable  to  the 
same  improbability. 

This  indent! ty  may,  however,  be  questioned  upon 
the  remark  of  Colonel  Goring,  that  on  the  arrival  of 

•  Letter,  the  Earl  MarischAl 
1748. — Orig,  Stuart  Fibers, 

X  Goring*8  Lettor,  p*  21. 


to  Mr  Secretary  Eihmr,  March  i^tb, 
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the  Chevalier  la  Luze  at  Avignon,  he  appeared  entirely 

uoacquainted  with  English.^  Upon  this  oecasiou, 
however,  the  greatest  pi^ations  had  heen  used  to 
conceal  his  real  character  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  he  would  have  had  the  more  cause  to 
suppress  his  native  tongue.  But  at  the  period  of  Gor- 
iDg's  narrative^  the  Earl  Marischal  had  been  thirty- 
three  years  absent  from  Scotland,  and  time  had  so 
estranged  his  own  language,  that  even  with  his  own 
couutrynieu  he  generally  conversed  in  French.  Goring 
remarks  that  the  Chevalier  la  Luze  spoke  both  French 
audltalian  with  a  foreign  accent,and  it  may  be  advanced 
that  in  thirty  years  of  banishment,  the  Earl  Marischal 
might  have  acquired  the  pronunciation  of  a  native ; 
but  almost  the  whole  period  of  his  exile  had  been 
spent  in  Spain,  and  hence  he  had  no  familiarity  with 
the  mid-continent  before  his  residence  at  Berlin.  It 
may,  however,  be  farther  objected  against  his  identity 
with  the  Chevalier  la  Luze,  that  in  1747»  he  had  de- 
dined  an  invitation  from  the  Prince  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice on  the  plea  that  ill-health  had  determined  him  to 
letire  from  public  life«t  But  he  exerted  the  same  re- 
fosal,  v^hen  charged  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  assume 
his  embassy  in  Paris ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  determi<» 
nation  of  Frederick  that  his  reluctance  was  overcome.^; 
*  Goniig's  Letter,  p.  8* 

t  Letter  to  the  Prince,  Sept.  18, 1747.— Or^.  Stuart  Papen. 
t  Letter,  the  Earl  Mariscbalto  KmgJameSf  UthOet  1751.— OnV/. 
Stuart  Papers. 
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Hifl  true  Muon  for  deelining  the  wialm  of  Cbarks 

Edwardy  was  want  of  confidence  in  his  measures,  and 
diigust  to  his  incompetent  adviaeis.  Bnt  under  the  aaoe- 
tiou  of  tke  KiDg  of  Prussia,  these  reasons  could  no  longer 
remain^  and  his  zeal  for  the  came  and  person  of  the 

Prince  was  such,  that  when  compelled  to  receive  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  in  France^  it  was  only  un- 
der a  provision  of  its  surrender  whenever  the  afiairs  of 
his  own  sovereign  might  demand  his  services ;  *  and 
when,  in  1754,  the  mission  of  Mr  MacNamara  antici- 
pated a  reform  in  the  household  of  Charles  Edward, 
he  immediately  prepared  to  resign  the  Prossian*  em- 
bassy, and  enter  into  his  service^f  Zealous^  talented, 
experienced,  and  personally  unknown  in  France,  or  to 
the  household  of  the  Prince,  he  was  indeed  the  most 
fit  person  in  Europe  to  have  been  entrusted  with  a 
secret  and  important  communication  to  the  exile  of 
Avignon* 

It  has  been  said  not  only  that  the  Prince  visited 

Paris  in  May  1749,  but  that  he  went  there  from  Stras- 

« 

burg  at  the  period  when  he  passed  through  that  city 
on  his  northern  journey ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
asserted  mouth,  he  was  in  Venice;:]:  and  when  after- 
wards he  passed  through  Stn»burg,  he  remained 

*  Letter,  the  Earl  Marischal  to  King  James,  llth  Oct  1761.— 
Orig.  Stuart  Papers, 
t  King's  Anecdotes,  211. 

X  Letter  ih>m  the  Fkinoe  to  Mr  Bnlkely,  Jane  3,  1749.— iStoort 
Papers. 
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there  only  two  days  and  nights,  and  then  proceeded 
direct  for  Berlin.  His  position  with  the  French 
Courty  and  recent  expulsion  from  its  metropoiii^,  ren- 
ders it  utterly  improhable  that  he  should  have  returned 
so  soon  to  the  scene  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  the  belief  of 
his  visit  appears  to  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
uote  which  he  wrote  to  Waters,  the  Parisian  banker, 
enclosing  the  application  for  permission  to  reside  in  the 
Austrian  or  iluugariau  dominions,  was  written  in 
Paris ;  but  this  letter  has  no  date,  while  the  solicitation 
for  the  Emperor  and  Queen,  which  it  unclosed,  was 
dated  the  26th  of  May,  on  which  day,  according  to  the 
coimnuuicittiou  from  himself  to  Mr  Bulkely,  he  was  in 
FeAtce.*  Waters,  the  banker,  was  the  common  channel 
of  communication  with  the  Prince  from  all  countries ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  note  of  request  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Imperial  dominions  was  not  addressed 
to  the  Austrian  Government,  but  to  an  individual 
possessing  influence  in  its  interest.  There  is  also  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  person  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  since  he  had  testified  zeal'towards  the  adherents 
of  the  Prince,  t  most  of  whom  had  been  concentrated 
in  the  French  capital,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  except 
ia  the  instance  of  tho  Earl  Marischal,  generally  un- 
eonnected  with  Germany,  There  is,  therefore,  little 

•  Letter  from  tho  rrince  to  Mr  Bulkely,  June  3,  1749.— iSJiiiflr* 
Papers. 

t  Note  of  the  Prince,  26th  May  1749.— OrUfinal  Htwirt  ropers. 
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or  no  doubt  that  the  Prince's  letter  was  merely  sent 
to  Waters  as  the  ordinaiy  ehannei  of  eommimicatioiL 

Charles  intended  to  have  rested  only  one  night  m 
Strasbnig,  but  he  was  detained  a  second  by  an  oem^ 
rence  which  happened  on  the  first.  Soon  after  he  had 
retned  tobed,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  hotel  oppositetohis 
own,  and,  roused  by  the  confusion  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  ealled  out  by  the  alarm.  As  he  desoended  the 
stairs,  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  house, 
who  assured  him  that  there  was  no  danger,  since  the 
street  was  wide»  and  the  wind  carried  the  flames  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Wiiat  thenT'  exclaimed  the 
Prince,  ^ are  we  to  think  only  of  onrsehres!^  and, 
hastening  out^  he  came  before  the  scene  of  coniiagratioa 
at  the  moment  that  a  young  and  beauttfal  girl  mdied 
to  the  window  of  a  room,  which  exhibited  a  blaze  of 
fire  behind  her,  and,  throwing  open  the  casement, 
shrieked  for  assistance.  The  Prince  immediately 
sprang  forward,  and,  calling  to  her  to  leap  ont»  received 
her  in  his  arms  with  such  strength  and  dexterity,  as 
prevented  any  material  injury.  The  interest  of  her 
accident,  and  her  very  great  beauty,  caused  the  Paidcc 
to  delay  one  day,  which  he  devoted  to  her  society; 
but,  on  the  next,  he  coutiimed  his  route  to  Berlin. 
This  journey,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an  occur* 
rence  which  showed  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
cautions^  he  had  been  very  closely  watched  and  traced. 

Upon  the  morning  that  he  left  Strasburg,  Colonel 
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GoriDg,  happening  to  pass  thfongh  the  court  of  the 
iioteiy  was  surpriseci  hy  the  appearance  of  a  man  who, 
nncler  very  suspieions  ciremnataneeSy  had  vbited  Avig- 
uon  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  from  Paris : 
hB  Kpresented  himself  as  a  Mr  Blairthwaitey  who  had 
jdned  the  Highhind  army  at  Carlisle!^  and  been  taken 
I^risoiier  on  the  marefa  from  there  to  Manchester ;  and 
that,  though  he  bad  made  his  escape  before  being 
Imiight  to  tiial^  had  lost  his  estate^  and  become  re- 
duced to  such  distress^  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  em- 
ployment  from  the  Prince.  H.  B.      however,  had 
no  recollection  of  bis  name^  or  tho  loss  of  any  prisoner 
at  the  time  mentioned ;  and,  from  various  cUcum* 
stances.  Sir  John  Harriugtou  strongly  suspected  tiiu 
mantobeafliij.*  But»  with  his  accustomed  generosity, 
Charles  deckred  that  he  would  rather  relieve  an  enemy 
than  hazaid  the  repulse  of  a  friend ;  and,  giving  him 
ten  pistoles,  ordered  him  to  eat  at  the  palace  while  he 

*  After  his  return  from  liis  Scottish  expedition,  the  Prince  was 
oontmnally  surrounded  by  the  spies  and  emissaries  of  the  Engli^Ii 
Gwemment.  Previous  to  leaving  Avignon,  he  dedaied  to  Colonel 
Qoang  that  not  only  what  he  did,  but  that  the  very  words  which 
he  spoke  were  reported,  to  the  great  detiuneiit  of  his  airairs.*^ — 
Gork^g  Letter^  p.  11.  This  state  of  sorveillaQoe  iB  confinned  hy  the 
<iffielal  note  made  hy  the  commiSBioiierB  deputed  by  tas  adhetenta  ia 
Gmat  Biitam  to  entreat  the  lefoimatioQ  of  hia  household,  and  a  more 
dicainqpect  regnlatioxi  of  his  own  living.  By  these  gentlemen  It  waa 
dedared  that  hia  movements,  even  in  his  family,  were  watched  and 
reported,  and  that  ^numy  were  employed  ex^^ressly  to  observe  hia 
motions  and  condition."  I\Iemoir  of  a  statement  made  by  the  depu- 
tation to  Prince  Charles  at  a  cunference  with  liini,  di-awn  up  by  his 
own  desire. — Orig,  Simrt  Papers^  15th  April  1765, 
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ranafned.  He  dined  at  the  tables  of  the  domesties  for 

some  time,  when  suddenly  he  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more  until  observed  by  Colonel  Croring  in  the 
court  of  the  hotel  at  Strasburg.  When  thus  recognized» 
he  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  one  of  the  ostlers ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Colouel  Goring,  he  abruptly 
quitted  the  yard ;  and,  upon  the  former  questionmg 
the  stabler,  he  could  learn  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  bargaining  /or  the  Mre  of  a  hone. 
Colonel  Goriug  immediately  reported  tho  circum- 
stance to  the  Prince^  but  he  gave  it  no  farther  con- 
sideration than  a  regret  that  the  recoguitiou  of  his  at- 
tendant might  discover  his  route;  and,  making  no 
alteratiuu  ia  his  arrangements,  proceeded  ou  his 
journey.  His  party  pursued  their  destination  without 
any  thing  remarkable,  until,  at  some  distance  beyond 
Wiirtzberg,  they  were  met  by  five  men  in  masks,  well 
armed  and  mounted,  who,  without  speaking  a  word, 
all  at  once  discharged  their  pistols  into  the  Princess 
chaise ;  one  of  the  bullets  lodged  in  the  back,  jost 
above  his  head,  another  went  through  his  hat,  aud  a 
third  grazed  his  breast,  taking  off  one  of  the  buttons ; 
the  others  were  so  ill  directed  that  they  missed  the 
carriage.  The  Prince,  with  enture  presence  of  mind, 
sprung  from  the  chaise  with  the  pistols  which  he  always 
carried  in  his  pocket,*  and  discharged  themr  at  the 

*  From  the  period  of  hie  dangers  in  Scotland,  the  Prinoe  never 
went  unaimed,  and  gencralljr  earned  pistols  in  his  pocket.  Snob  was 
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assailants  with  so  much  coolness  and  effect^  that  one 

fell  dead  and  auothcr  was  wounded  ;  then,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  assailants, 
brought  him  from  his  horse.    During  this  straggle  he 
would  have  been  cut  down  by  the  next  rider,  had 
not  the  Chevalier  la  Luxe  wounded  his  lifted  ann, 
while  Colonel  Goring  killed  the  man  whom  the  Prince 
had  unhorsed.  At  this  moment,  a  gentleman  and  two 
servants  who  had  come  in  sight,  galloped  up  to  the 
aSiay,  and,  at  their  approach,  the  ruffians  immediately 
fled,  and  made  good  their  escape.   Upon  examining 
the  fallen  men,  he  who  was  dead  proved  to  be  the 
soirdisant  "  Mr  Blairthwaite^^  the  other  lived  only  long 

the  cdfle  at  his  arrest  at  the  opera  in  Pans,  when  he  had  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  poignanL  In  the  close  of  the  18th  eentmy,  when  tlic 
swiwd  stiU  oontinned  a  part  of  fuU  diesB,  aims  were  much  more  fami- 
Gttlj  mad  than  at  present;  and,  within  oar  own  reooDection  in  Great 
Britain,  a  traditionary  usage,  derived  fiom  t^e  days  of  foot-pads*' 
and  highwaymen,**  npon  a  journey,  or  gdng  out  after  dnsk, 
gentlemen  often  canied  ^'"pocket pistoh,''  some  of  which  were  made 
to  sman  as  to  be  taken  in  the  pockets  of  the  hreedies.  "Hkeir  work-> 
inansliip  was  often  verj'  beautifol  and  highly  finished,  and  their  designs 
cnrious  and  mullit  jiiuiLs.  But  they  wcrt*  all  toys,  fiir  less  formidablu 
th^n  the  iiuiZ7.1e  of  the  Irisliiiiau's  kail  atocL,  and  have  now  chiefly 
^a^d  iiilo  the  memorabilia  of  pawnbrokers'  winJuv.  s,  from  whtnce, 
in  another  centuiy,  those  which  remain  may  come  to  the  resurrection 
of  an  antiquarian  museum.  A  small  and  very  beautiful  pair,  inlaid 
uith  silver,  and  said  to  have  been  carried  by  the  Piiiice,  passed 
through  a  sale  in  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago*  In  his  carriage  and 
his  house,  however,  Charles  used  a  large  pair,  and  even  in  his  latter 
years,  when  the  dedinc  of  his  enterprising  character  no  longer  awfiken- 
ed  anxiety)  they  nsuallj  lay  loaded  beside  him  on  his  table.-«-Xi/6 
of  Dommco  Con%  2^  hmteff. 
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enough  to  make  some  obsenre  and  meoherent  eonfesnon 

of  having  been  hired  by  him,  and  another  who  had 
esoaped,  to  assist  them  in  reven^ng  a  quarrel  in  whieli 
they  iiacl  been  injured  ;  but  nothing  was  foinid  upon 
them  to  lead  to  their  detection,  nor  my  illustration  of 
their  persons  or  chiiiacter. 

The  Prinee  had  escaped  without  mj  injury,  but 
Colonel  Groring  had  received  a  slight  wound,  and  the 
Chevalier  la  Luze  a  deep  cut,  for  which  they  halted  at 
the  first  inn  whereat  they  arrived.  The  next  day, 
however,  all  were  able  to  proceed,  and  passing  through 
Leipzig,  reached  Berlin  without  any  lurther  intermp* 
tion.* 

The  Prinee  remained  ten  days,  during  which  period,  if 
the  supposed  identity  of  the  Chevalier  la  Luze"  be  cor- 
rect, he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  Marisehal^ 
under  the  character  of  a  distinguished  French  traveller. 
His  interviews  with  the  king  were  conducted  with  the  ' 
greatest  privacy,  but  apparently  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Prince.  Whether  first  projected  here^  or 
that  it  formed  part  of  the  original  plan  upon  which  he 
left  Avignon,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  proceed 
ff oiu  Berlin  to  Sweden.  It  appears,  however,  probable 
that  the  design  was  formed  previous  to  his  first  depei^ 
ture,  for,  before  he  set  out,  he  communicated  to  Mr  , 
Bulkely  his  intention  to  make  a  journey  through 

*  Goring's  Letter,  p.  42« 

I 
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Hanmr;*  which,  had  he  not  £rst  visited  Berlin,  lay  in 
s  very  direct  route  from  ATignon  to  Sweden. 

When  the  I'rince  had  concluded  his  conference,  he 
left  Berlin  attended  only  by  Colonel  Goriug  and  two 
servants,  and  proceeded,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Dantzic,f 
whene  he  embarked  in  a  small  trading  vessel  for  Stoek^ 
bohn.  His  voyage,  however,  was  retarded  by  a  violent 
storm,  before  which  he  was  driven  fur  ont  of  his 
course,  upon  the  coast  of  Kussia,  and  compelled  to  take 
dielter  In  a  port  believed  to  have  been  Itiga,t  where 
the  close  alliance  of  the  Czarina  witli  the  Elector  Kiug 
of  £i^land,  and  her  jealous  hostility  tovrnds  Sweden, 
ga?e  reason  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  consequences  of 
Acovery.  During  his  stay,  Charles  confined  himself 
to  Ids  private  apartments  in  his  hotel  under  plea  of 
iodiqxMntion ;  but  by  this  seclusion  he  did  not  entirely 
escape  inconvenience,  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
dty  having  been  informed  of  the  presence  of  a  French 

*  Letter  from  the  Fdaoe,  June  8,  ll^S^.-^OtigM  dtaug^  Stmai 

t  Fmn  an  inddent  vested  in  Gcring's  letter,  p.  52,  an  Ineonsiderate 
eooduflion  has  been  drawn  that  the  Mnoe  embarked  at  Hamburgli ; 
but,  mdq)€ndent  of  the  geographical  absnrdity  of  his  circuiniKis  iLating 
Denmark  to  proceed  to  Stockliolm  from  Berlin,  the  notice  oi  Ham- 
burgh appears  to  ha\'e  been  eitlier  an  ill-informed  stispidon,  conceived 
by  some  spies  who  had  traced  hhn  towards  the  north,  or  the  ref?ult 
of  a  report  circnlated  to  conceal  his  real  destination,  as  when  in  the 
preceding  Maj,  he  went  to  Venice,  it  was  given  out  that  he  was  at 
BoIog'Tia.  Letter  from  the  Piince  to  Mr  Bulkelj,  June  3,  1748»— 
S(mrt  Papers, 

X  Garingfs  Letter,  pb  43.  hifomiatioA  from  Louis  Biishe. 
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couitey  reduced  to  suti^^cring  from  sickness  and  stress  of 
weather,  called  upon  him  with  offers  of  hospitality 
and  service.  The  Prince  evaded  receiving  them  by 
the  esense  of  his  indisposition  :  and  at  last»  after  a 
tedious  delay  for  the  refitting  of  the  vessel,  he  again  set 
sail  and  reached  Stockholm.  By  the  order  of  the  Go- 
vei  uuient,  a  house  had  already  been  prepared  for  bis 
reception,  and  at  his  landing,  he  was  received  by  bis 
old  and  faitUiul  adherent,  M'Douald  of  Lochgarrie, 
who  having  visited  Sweden  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing employment  in  the  regiments  then  raising  in  tliat 
country,  was  deputed  by  the  minister  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  and  attend  him  on  his  arrival. 

Charles  remained  three  weeks  in  Sweden,  duriog  | 
which  time  he  was  entertained  by  the  king  and  varioos 
members  of  the  court  with  all  the  honours  due  to  hisraui^.  | 
Fdtes  were  made,  though  very  privately,  for  his  enter* 
taixnueut,  and,  among  other  compliments,  lie  received 
masonic  honours  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  jewel 
worn  by  him  in  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  grand*master,  and  returned,  as  customary,  at  his 
death,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Great  Lodge  oi  Stock- 
holm.* Of  the  progress  of  the  secret  negotiations,  no- 
thing is  now,  or  perhaps  ever  was,  known  to  the  Prince's 
most  intimate  adherents.  CoU  Goring,  though  efton 
employed  by  the  Prince  in  secret  missions,  and  again 

*  inlormation  by  Sir  lialph  Hamilton,  member  of  the  Grand  Lotlge 
of  Stockholm. 
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despatched  to  Berlin  and  Stockholm  ou  an  especial  en^- 
hmy  in  1761,*  eonformable  to  the  extreme  reserve  of 

Charles  Edward,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ein]>loved 

on  tliat  oocasioii  when  he  was  himself  present.  The 

Prince,  however,  received  every  distinction  consisting 
with^his  strict  incognito ;  and  when  his  conference  was 
ended,  he  embarked  on  board  a  small  Swedish  frigate, 
and,  landing  at  Koningsberg,  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  castle  of  Badziyil  in  Lithnania.t 

The  arrival  of  the  descendant  of  John  Sobieski  created 
a  sensation  answerable  to  the  feelings  of  the  ohiTalric 
Poles.  A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  nobility  as- 
Mmbled  to  Gongratnhite  the  son  of  their  Prineess  Cle- 
mentina, and  among  them  was  a  very  old  Baron,  who 
liad  served  in  the  army  of  her  illostrions  grandfather, 
aud  been  engaged  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Yienna. 
Upon  approaching  his  descendant,  he  could  scarce  re- 
strain his  impatience  for  the  precedency  of  the  superior 
Feeri^^Blid  when  he  was  presented,  embraced  the 
Prince's  hand  with  ttars  of  joy  and  emotion. 

During  the  stay  of  Charies  at  Badzivj],  he  recovered 
that  gaiety  which  in  a  great  degree  he  had  lost  after  the 
injury  and  indignity  which  he  had  suffered  from  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV .  For,  besides  the  hopes  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  was  inspired  by  the  society  of  friends  who 
*  hutradaoiw  to  CJoL  Goring  In  the  Prince*8  hand,  June  21,  1751. 

t  Goring'B  Letter.  Infonnstion  by  the  Baron  de  Rondean  and  Sir 

Ralph  Hamilton. 
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all  endeavoured  to  outvie  each  other  in  demonstratious 
of  afieclion,  and  he  enjoyed  fine  woodfl  to  bmt  in,  fine 
gardens  to  walk  in,  and  every  thing  which  could  amuse 
his  less  serious  moments."  At  table  he  was  fiegfaentlj 
entertained  with  the  reports  circulated  concerning  his 
incognito,  which,  still  strictly  maintained,  had  ba£^ed 
all  pursuit; — ^upon  one  occasion^  bring  told  that  the 
journals  had  announced  his  residence  at  Bologna^ 
Yeniee^  Padua,  and  various  other  places  of  Italy,  be  re- 
plied, ^'Yes!  my  enemies  would  be  well  pleased  to 
keep  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  but  they  will 
find  my  constitution  will  bear  a  colder  climate.^  * 

A  suspicion  was,  however,  at  length  given  of  the 
Prince's  real  destination,  and  one  of  the  paragraplis 
which  appeared,  under  the  date  of  Paris,  exelaimed-* 

The  world  is  still  in  a  wonder  what  is  become  of  the 
Young  Pretender.  Last  week  it  was  affirmed  with  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  that  he  was  incognito  at  Albauo 
with  his  father,  and  was  going  to  reside  privately,  and 
they  might  as  well  have  added  to  prepare  himself  for. 
the  purple,  in  the  little  republic  of  St  Marino,  beleog- 
ing  to  the  Pope,  and  to-day  it  is  as  confidently  asserted, 
among  our  politicians,  that  he  is  in  Poland  by  the  in- 
terest of  tkiB  eourt.''t 

In  other  publications  of  the  day,  it  was  added  that 
he  had  visited  that  kingdom  ^*  to  marry  the  Prineeas  of 

*  Letter  from  H.  Goriiig,  56. 

t  Paris,  December  1, 1749.  UniverBsl  Magazine,  V.  282. 
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Badzivil,  one  of  the  first  Princesses  of  Polaud,  an  iin« 
meDid  fortune^  mi  a  rdation  of  tho  Qneen  of  France 
and  the  Countess  of  Talmoiit,  who  was  i^aid  to  have 
brooglit  aboat  the  mateh.'*^  The  Frincess  de  Tal- 
mont  was  indeed  one  of  Charles  Edward's  most  par- 
tieolar  fn^ida  in  Paris ;  and  upon  his  liberation  from 
Vincennes,  she,  with  Mr  Bulkely,  a  very  confidential 
and  esteemed  adherent  of  the  Prinoey  applied  for  per- 
miflrion  to  have  an  interriew  with  him  before  he  left 
Jb'rance.  On  the  plea  of  indispositiony  Charles  waited  a 
(lay  at  FontmnUeau,  probably  to  recetve  tihem,  bnt  their 
1  equest       refused  by  the  King. 

The  PrineesB  de  Talmont  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Q,uedii,  IVoiJi  whose  relationsliip  to  the  young  Princess 
fiadaWlyf  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  son  of  h^ 
earij  friend,  the  Princess  Clementina,  their  alliance 
might  yerynatnndljr  have  been  snggiested.  Whether, 
however,  Charles  visited  Poland  under  snch  prepos- 
nasioiiSy  or  whether  the  first  impression  of  his  beautiful 
cousin  was  derived  from  her  own  personal  fascination, 
it  is  declared  by  some  that  a  warm  and  mutual  passion 

*  Ascanins,  207.  Journal  of  the  escape  of  the  yoimg  Chevalier,  77. 
hi  IhA  latter  volume,  bf  a  typographical  error  in  the  continnation  of 
the  oomniaa  of  quotation,  the  above  paaaage  isinehidedin  the  LeUer 
fim  Paris,  December  21,  174S,"  but  which  termmated  with  the 
IVBoeding  paragraph. 

f  Marie,  Queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Laszeynski,  Kin<^ 
of  PoliuiiL,  was  great-giiuid-daiighter  to  Joan  Cathariii,  sister  to 
Michael  Casimir,  Prince  of  I^zivil,  great- grandfather  the  i'riiice*& 
BadavU,  1749. 
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followed  their  acquaintance.*  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  cotempoiarieSy  the  FHneees  was  possessed  ol 
every  attraction  and  accomplishment  which  could  ex* 
eite  admiration ;  and  as  Charles  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  popular  young  men  in 
fiuropoy  there  was  nothing  but  political  reservations  to 
impede  an  attachment. 

To  these^  however,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Prince  ac^ 
knowledged  himself  obedient,  and  that  however  ardent 
iiis  aiiection,  ho  founded  his  private  hopes  only  upon 
his  public  success,  and  while  the  issue  of  his  enterprise 
remained  uncertain,  notwithstanding  the  favour  with 
which  he  was  received,  and  even  the  incitement  of  bis 
friends,  resisted  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  cousin.  <^  I  will  never,**  said  he^  ^  involve 
any  Princess  in  the  misfortunes  of  my  family — and  my 
determination  is  fixed  to  beget  no  royal  beggars."  f 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  he  afterwards 
replied  to  the  matrimonial  importunity  of  his  fiither^ 

Our  family  have  had  sufferings  enough,  that  will 
always  hinder  me  to  marry  as  long  as  in  misfortuiN^ 
whicli  would  only  conduce  to  increase  misery,  and  sub- 
ject any  of  the  family  who  had  the  spirit  of  their  &ther 
to  be  tied  neck  and  lieel5."J 

•  Goring'jj  Letter.    Cuniinunication  from  the  Baron  de  Koiideau. 
t  Goxiiig*8  Letter,  p. 

X  Letter  to  Mr  Secretaiy  £asv,  24th  March  Vlh^.-'-OfigMSbmii 
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The  mistrust  of  the  Piince  was  too  soon  justified. 

According  to  Colonel  Goring*s  letter,*  which  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Baron  de  Rondeau's 
MS.,  Charles  Edward  had  a  final  interview  with  the 
Princes  C^artoryski^  IiUbomirski»  and  others  of  his 
principal  fnends^  at  the  castle  of  Count  Wizinski, 
when  the  principal  points  of  the  Prince's  enterprise 
were  concerted.  Whether,  however^  from  the  dis^ 
union  which  for  three  centuries  iias  attended  almost 
every  great  morement  among  the  Polish  nobility,  or 
from  a  diversion  of  the  supporting  powers,  no  scheme 
of  action  was  organised.  Ignorant,  however,  as  we  are 
of  this  mysterious  aud  secret  page  of  the  Prince's  his- 
tory, the  events  of  its  closing  period,  and  that  by  which 
it  was  immediately  succeeded,  were  sufficient  to  suggest 
causes  for  the  cessation  of  the  supposed  supporting 
powers  froni  any  co-operatiuu  in  the  disturbance  of 
Poland,  or  the  restoration  of  James  YIIL 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1749,  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere again  began  to  darken  with  an  impending 
storm,  and  the  affiurs  of  Crermany  were  brewing  events 
alarming  to  the  views  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
Czarina,  with  redoubled  hostility,  had  renewed  the 
meuace  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  Sweden,  whose 
interests  thus  became  entirely  concentrated  in  her  own 
defence,  while,  in  Germany,  the  emperor  was  inde^ 

'  Letter  to  Hr  Secretaiy  Edgar,  24th  March  17 H.—Ongmd  Stmn 
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fatigably  concerting  the  confederacj  for  electing  the 
arebdnke  Joseph  king  of  the  RomanSy  a  demonstra- 
tion little  less  absorbing  to  the  king  of  Fmssia.  In 
his  determination  to  ereet  himself  a  eonnterpoise  to 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria^  Frederick  directed 
his  power,  talents,  and  energies,  to  defeat  the  design  of 
the  emperor,  with  an  application  and  zeal  which,  as 
suggested  by  an  historian,  indicated  his  project,  ef 
"  some  great  scheme  with  the  execution  of  which  "  the 
election  of  the  archduke  would  have  interfered/* 
Hence  the  oppression  of  Sweden,  or  a  premature  con- 
vulsion in  Poland,  had  frustrated  the  concentration  of 
his  plans  in  Germany,  by  calling  his  assistance  to  his 
ally,  and  exposing  the  flank  of  his  dominions  to  a  pre- 
text  for  the  appioacli  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  the 
Czarina. 

Among  these  pre-eminent  interests,  any  projects  for 
Charles  Edward  were  abandoned  and  forgotten,  and 
whatever  might  have  been  proposed,  expired  beneath 
the  veil  under  which  they  had  been  concerted. 

Of  the  period  to  which  he  remained  in  Poland,  we 
have  no  knowledge.  According  to  Goriug's  Letter,  he 
was  there  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  by  an  artfcfe 
in  the  Paris  newspapers,  as  late  as  the  1st  of  December 
1749.  But  upon  the  final  frustration  of  his  poMlieal 
hopes  in  the  north,  and  the  passion  which  he  had  sus- 
pended  upon  theur  success,  he  left  Lithuania  as  secretly 
as  he  had  arrived,  and  retired  in  deep  chagrin  to  the 
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ckateaa  ol  his  ftimd,  the  Duo  de  Bouilloa  ia  the 
AFdeiiiies. 

f'rom  this  time  he  ceased  to  correspond  with  his 
Isiher,  or  any  of  his  piineip&l  friends,  exempt  by  an 
occasional  and  very  brief  communication,  and  ail  his 
sabeequeni  letters  are  marked  by  a  wounded  pride, 
a  settled  and  bitter  distrustwhich  discouraged  all  efforts, 
and  feit  a  keen  and  irritable  sense  of  the  treachery  and 
selfishness  of  tlie  world. 

The  wound  which  entered  deepest  into  his  heart  was 
the  desertion  of  his  old  and  hereditary  ally.  His  expul- 
sion from  France,  and  the  renewed  exclusion  of  his  house 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  was  a  species  of  political 
<mtlawiy»  in  which  any  departure  from  the  contracted 
concession  to  Hanover  became  marked  as  an  act  of 
hostility  towards  the  reigning  dynasty,  ^'The  un- 
worthy behaviour  of  the  French  ministers,"  said  the 
Prince,  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  settle  any 
where  with  honour.*'*  Hence,  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
rigidly  observed  the  expulsive  article,  and  of  the  other 
superior  powers,  Russia  was  chiefly  allied  with  the 
Sector  King  ;  Denmark,  bound  by  the  ties  of  marriage 
with  bis  sister,  and  Spain,  plunged  In  an  abyss  of 
sottish  drivelliog,  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  atiy 
generous  feeling  or  energetic  enterprise,  was  apathetic 
to  the  cause  of  her  faliexi  cousin.  Thus  excluded  from 
all  the  great  empires,  Charles  Edward  was  left  without 

*  Letter  to  Mr  Secretary  Edgar,  24th  March  17»>4 
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any  view  of  an  asylum  becoming  his  rank.  The  small 
states  of  Italy  offered  no  field  for  his  aetmty,  nor  anj 

residence  consistent  with  the  position  in  >v  hich  he  had 
been  formerly  received  as  the  ieffitmaU  heir-appaient 
to  the  British  throne.  Rome  had  become  intolerable 
since  his  disappointment  in  his  brother,  by  his  entrance 
into  the  church — a  step  so  abhorred  by  thewiiole  Jaco- 
bite party,"^  as  a  mortal  stroke  to  their  cause^''  that 
the  Scots  College  iu  Paris  hesitated  to  coiigriitulate  the 
young  Prince  on  his  elevation,  declaring  that,  if  their 
compliment  became  known,  they  "  could  not  hold  up 
their  faces  before  their  countrymen."f  But  the  disgust 
of  Charles  Edward  was  heightened  by  a  long  abseoee 
of  confidence  and  harmony  with  the  king  and  the  car* 
dinal,  s^gravated  by  the  ill  offices  of  respective  fiivoiir- 
iteS|  but  originally  founded  on  the  imbecility  of  James» 
and  the  littleness  of  Henry,  whieh^  never  capabl^of  any 
arduous  eiibxt,  disappointed  his  projects  and  envied  his 
superiority. 

With  this  secret  opposition  Cliarles  was  well  ac- 
quainted.   Be  has  aluH^$"  said  he,   acted,  a$  far  as  Is 

his  power,  against  my  interest  t  Tiiis  discord  was  irri- 
tated by  the  rising  ascendancy  of  the  Duke  in  his  ad- 

mission  to  the  sacred  college,  and  the  concession  of  the 

*  Letter  from  the  Rev.  M ylcs  MaoDonnell  to  King  James,  July  14, 
im.-^Oiig.  S.  P. 

f  Letter  from  tlie  Principal  of  the  Scots  College  in  Faiis  to  Mr 
P!d£f;ir,  July  31,  1747. — lb. 

J  MeinoriJiiduin  bj  the  Prince,  July  Mb^,— Original  i^itmrt  Poftrs. 
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Pope  to  the  general  renunciation  of  his  family,  by 
whioky  while  the  disoumod  JPrmee  was  refused  the 
rights  of  hospitality  in  Avignon,  the  Cardinal  en- 
joyed an  Borne  &  precedency  before  his  elder  brother 
and  future  titular  sovereign.  Stung  by  these  mortifi- 
Gilionsy  it  is  not  surprising  that  Charles  dechured 
no  part  of  the  Pope's  dominions  should  ever  see  his 
Urn:'* 

With  bis  father,  whose  solemn  trifling  and  syste- 
matio  imbecility  exhausted  his  rapid  and  enei^ietic 
spirit,  he  maintained  no  confidence  and  little  inter- 
course* The  king  often  wrote  to  him  in  a  style  of 
mend  and  political  didactics,  lamentably  at  yariance 
with  what  the  prince  knew  to  be  his  own  practice^  andin 
which  indolence  and  weakness  mistook  itself  for  equa* 
nimity  and  discretion.  In  these  little  essays  he  often 
adfised  the  prince  to  marry,  and  sometimes  to  yield  to 
the  conventional  intrigues  of  the  French  court ;  but 
the  prince  replied  with  impatience  and  disgust,  lament- 
iug  that  he  was  "  born  in  a  detestable  age,"  rejecting 
sU  views  4>f  alliance  while  incapable  of  supporting  his 
muk,  and  spurning  the  idea  of  bending  to  the  seliish 
«Kpcdieney  <rf  the  Bourbon  goyemment,  which  had 
burned  his  hand  to  draw  the  political  chesuuts  out  of 
the  embers  of  their  own  ambition.  My  interest 
does  not  imply  any  human  views,"  said  he,  "  but 
only  such  steps  as  can  conduct  to  the  prosperity  and 

*  Letter  to  Ur  iiulkely,  June  3,  114^.— Ori^.  SimiH  Papers, 
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happliim  of  our  countrf."     I  thiak  our  family  have 

had  aufieriugs  euoughy  that  will  always  hioder  me  to 
marry  as  long  as  in  misfortiine)  for  that  would  only 

conduce  to  increase  misery,  or  subject  my  family  to  be 
tied  neck  and  heels."* 

In  this  gluouiy  and  despondent  state  of  mind  the 
prince  remained,  buried  in  profound  seolnsion,  in  the 
Chateau  de  Bouillon,  vainly  endeavouring  to  forget  his 
disappointments  and  indignities  in  the  pnrsnit  of  the 
stags  aijil  wild  boars  of  Ardennes.  It  was  thus  he 
passed  a  large  portion  of  that  time  in  which^  lost  as  if 
he  had  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  Eu- 
rope looked  in  vain  to  discover  a  trace  of  his  presence ; 
and  his  father  lamented  him  as  dead  to  himself  and 
the  world. 

I  remain/'  says  he,  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Prince's  views  and  projects :  1  do  not  so  much  as  know 
where  he  is.'*t  A  year  after  he  repeats  that  he  had 
been  many  months  without  hearing  oV  hiuift  and  two 
years  later,  he  adds,  **  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  all  his 
adairs,  and  all  that  relates  to  him,  and  I  should  not  so 
mneh  as  know  he  were  alive  if  I  did  not  hear  fitom 
second  and  third  hands  that  he  is  iu  good  health.** 
*^  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  he  has  writ  at  all 
here;''  **  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess  how  long  his  in- 

*  Letter  to  Seoetaiy  Edgar,  Maroh  24, 1754. 

^  Utter,  the  Kmg  to  Lord  O.  Mmj,  20^1  J^pril,  1750. 

^  Tho  King  to  the  IVinoe,  19th  Afri],  mL 
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eogaito  will  last,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  recommend  him 
to  God."* 

All  but  the  prince's  banker,  and  one  or  two  peculiarly 
trusted  attendants,  were  equally  ignorant.  His  old  and 
fiuthful  adherent,  Lochgarrie,  knew  not  where  to  find 
him  for  the  direct  transmission  of  important  oommuni- 
<itioii8;t  and  the  kingfs  old  •secretary,  £dgar,  who 
corresponded  with  most  of  the  principal  Jacobites,  ex- 
pTBSsed,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Harrington,  formerly  one 
0^  the  Prince's  household,  his  amazement  at  his  royal 
mttter'a  mysterions  eecretion.  I  observe,*'  said  he, 
"  when  you  wrote  you  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
fiinee.;  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  we  are  so  also  here,  only 
w©  have  heard  from  Paris  and  Avignon  that  H.  R.  il, 
was  in  good  health  the  beginning  of  last  month ;  Am  in- 
eogmto  for  so  long  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  thut 
hajppenrim  the  worlds  % 

During  this  period,  however,  he  was  not  lost  in  apa- 
thy and  inaction ;  his  mind  was  oontinually  at  work ; 
many  dedgns  were  projected,  and  many  journeys  per* 
formed,  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing.  It  appears 
probable  that  he  had  not  yet  altogether  g^ven  up  ex- 
pectations from  Prussia^  for  he  made  several  jour- 
neys into  Germany;  §  and,  in  1751,  sent  Colonel  Gor- 
ing upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 

•  The  IQng  to  Sir  John  Gxpime,  Sept  1753 — Orig.  S.  P. 

t  Letter  of  Lochgarne  to  the  Prince,  22d  Jnne  1760.— Oriff.  S,  P, 

1 19th  Dec  1752.— Or^maZ  S.  R 

§  (Euv.  Due.  de  St  Simou,  xii.  144.   Pichot,  Hist.  Ch.  Ed.  il  370. 
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Stockholm.*  Bot  the  most  ransrkable  of  his  ^pedi- 
tions  were  those,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
made  into  EugUind,  and  even  the  seat  of  thereigniag 
goyernmeut,  in  the  years  1750, 17 and  1761.  Of  tbe 
first  of  these,  there  is  sufficient  proof,  and  of  the  other 
two  there  is  strong  presumptiou. 

From  the  period  of  vengeance  in  1746^  the  rigour  of 
the  governmeut,  and  various  unpopular  measures  of  the 
British  administration,  had  created  much  disgast  agaiiist 
the  existing  power,  and  proportionate  animation 
among  the  Jacobites.  lu  Scotland,  the  ezasperatien 
of  the  sufferers,  and  the  odium  of  the  military  atroci- 
ties, had  prodnced  a  strong  moral  proration  for  an- 
other movementtf 

In  England,  even  two  years  earlier,  the  oxettement 
was  little  less.  "  The  people,"  says  Smollett,  "  did  not 
implicitly  approve  of  the  measures  of  the  administnt- 
tion,  and  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  reigning  dynasty 
took  advantage  of  the  opportnnity  to  inflame  the  irri- 
tation. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  the  sports- 
men of  the  party  appeared  in  tartan,  and  expressed 
their  sentiments  towards  their  adversaries  by  the  stn- 
gnlar  practical  ridicule,  of  hunting  with  hounds  clothed 

*  Instnictions  to  Col.  Goring,  June  21, 1751. — Origmal  drmyht^ 
Stuart  Papers, 

t  Letter  firom  young  Giengairie  to  Mr  Secretary  Edgar,  16tb  Jan. 
1750.  Letter  fiom  King  James  to  Lord  George  Murray,  April  20. 
Fkom  Lochgania  to  Sir  Hector  MacLean,  Sept  26.  Letter  torn 
young  Glengarrie  to  the  Prince,  without  date. — Orig.  Stuart  Fapen* 
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in  tartan  a  fox  dressed  in  a  red  uniform.  The  ladies 
at  the  assembly,  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  races,  ap* 
peaied  dressed  in  tartan,  divers  noblemen  on  the 
course  were  assaulted  as  apostates,  and  cue  noble  per- 
flomge  of  high  rank  is  said  to  have  undergone  a  very 
disagreeable  h^eliatiou.*^ 

la  1750,  the  elements  of  a  conspiraey  were  consider- 
ably fermented.  The  Prince's  busts  were  publicly  sold 
at  a  diep  in  Bed  Lion  Street  in  London,  and  a  medal 
was  struck  bearing  the  device  of  a  shooting  tree^  and 
the  motto  Betjbbscbt.*'  Measures  were  taken  for  rais- 
ing money  both  in  Engiaud  aud  Seotlandby  wa)  uf  cuii- 
tribation;  and  the  large  sum  left  secreted  by  the  Prince 
m  the  liiglilauds,  and  which  still  amounted  to  10,000 
pooudSft  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  for  the  present 
cause4  Arms  were  prepared  for  landing  in  England, 
upon  effecting  which,  an  important  enterprise,  denomi- 
Dated  the  grand  affair was  immediately  to  be  at* 
tampted,  and  some  mysterious  c(»ijunction  was  con- 
certed to  take  place  at,  as  we  suppose,  Lichfield  races, 
where,  as  before  observed,  a  very  wild  spirit  ex- 
isted  in  the  sporting  world.  These  measures  appeared 
so  iar  oigaaizedf  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
directed  to  proceed  with  tfao  utmost  expedition,  and  a 

*  Smollett,  Hist.  Englaxid,  iv.  85. 

t  Letter  from  Lodigame  to  the  Prince,  June  1750.— 
t  Hemoire,"  partly  in  the  Prince's  hand,  Miy  3,  1750.— ^Sifuor^ 
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declaration  was  prepared  for  referring  the  finances  to 
»  free  ParliameDty  Yindiealing  the  tolennee  el  the 
King,  denuuDciiig  the  bribery  of  the  French  ministi), 
and  inviting  the  janetian  of  the  army,  by  exposing  the 
invalidity  of  their  allegiance  to  "  the  Elector." 

In  the  banning  oi  May,  preparations  appeared  so 
far  advaneed,  that  the  Prince  resolved  to  pa^  seerelly 
into  Britain,  to  communicate  with  his  party  in  person : 
Apparently  as  his  preenrsor.  Colonel  Goring  was  ap* 
pointed  to  visit  England  in  the  beginning  of  Angittt, 
and  his  brother.  Sir  Charles,  was  charged  to  despatch  a 
ship  to  take  him  on  board  at  Antwerp.^  In  the  fol- 
lowing  month  the  Prince,  empowered  by  his  fiither, 
with  a  commission  of  Regency^t  similar  to  that  under  j 
which  he  directed  his  Scottish  expedition,  sailed  for 
Britain,  anil  reaching  Loudon  with  perfect  secrecy,  was 
lodged  by  Lady  Primrose.  From  this  rendezvous  he 
not  only  made  appointments  to  receive  bis  friends,  but 
also  virited  them  at  their  own  houses.  Upon  one  of  , 
these  occasions,  drinking  tea  with  Dr  King,  lie  was  1 
partially  discovered  by  his  servant,  who^  after  he  was 
gone,  observed  that  he  thought  his  master's  new  visitor 
very  like  Prince  Charles.  ^  Why/'  said  the  Doctor, 
have  you  ever  seen  himi   ''No,  sir,"  replied  the  men, 

*  ^*  Memoire^**  psrtlj  in  tbe  Prince's  htatd,  Mij  S.— ^Stavt 

t  Letter,  King  James  to  tbe  Prince,  Angust  4,  1750.  MenMnn- 
dam  in  the  Priac<}'s  band,  July  1, 1761. — P, 
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"but  this  gentleman  exactly  resembles  the  bucts  which 
Me  told  in  Bed  Lion  Stmt,  and  are  said  to  be  the  busts 
of  the  Prince,"  ♦ 

Under  whatever  representations  Charles  Edward  vi- 
fited  London,  he  found  that  no  plans  were  matured, 
sad  no  forces  combined.  His  Scottish  adherents  had 
spoken  much  of  the  spirit  of  England,  but  they  had 
OTerrated  their  own.  In  January,  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
Lean  had  warned  the  King,  through  his  Secretary 
Edgar,  that  the  flattering  accounts  from  his  country 
vera  to  be  received  with  distrust*!  And,  when  in 
August,  Jamest  enquired  of  Lord  George  Murray  his 
o|»ini<»i  of  the  declared  encouragement  for  another  ex- 
pedition, that  cautious  nobleman,  while  he  vouched  for 
the  zeal,  declined  to  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
clans.  "  Doubtless,"  said  kc,  "  tlioy  have  liail  a  vio- 
lent shock"— and  referring  his  hopes  to  the  King's  wis- 
dom and  direction,  left  him  to  infer  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  without  an  organized  assistance  from 
|ibioad.$ 

This  discouragement  was  doubtless  expressed  with- 
out reserve  by  the  selfish  apostate  Dr  King,  who, 
though  for  years  he  had  been  the  secret  agent  of  the 
osiled  fiunily,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  received 

•  Eng's  Political  Anecdotes.   8vo,  Lend.  1818,  199. 

t  Letter,  Jan,  24, 1750. — Oriff^  StmrtFapen^ 

%  Latter,  April  20, 1750.— /SSMmK  A^Mfv,  fn't^MdrmtghU 

§  Lord  George  to  King  James,  lyiii  iJu/  17jO. 
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the  Prince,  was  preparing  poison  for  his  memory/  and 
that  of  the  penons  and  pnndplea  which  he  had  semd 
uiiLil  they  were  deserted  by  the  world.  But  found  iu  all 
eonspiiaeies,  Dr  King  was  only  one  of  that  mofhid 
mass,  the  political  slugs  and  pot-valiant  heroes  who 
hatten  in  seeret  under  the  leavea  of  the  £^1^  tree 
which  they  incite  othem  torestoie,  or  drink  with  naked 
swords  the  names  of  those  for  whom  they  dare  not  draw 
them  in  the  field. 

Many/'  says  SmoUett,  now  loudly  extolled  that 
cause  whioh  they  diurst  not  avow  when  it  required 
their  open  as:9istance,  and  tiiough  they  industriously 
avoided  exposing  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  chanee 
of  war,  in  promoting  their  favourite  interest  when 
there  was  a  possibility  of  success,  betrayed  no  appre- 
hension, in  celebrating  the  memory  of  its  last  eflfort 
amidst  the  tumult  of  a  riot,  and  the  damours  of  intem- 
perance." t  Charles  Edward,  who  wept  for  their  as- 
sistance at  Derby,  who,  alone  and  unsupported,  except 
by  his  faithful  mountaineers,  pressed  forward  through 
the  heart  of  mighty  England  to  meet  their  aid^ — who 
uxmid  have  met  them  tfi  Lmdon,  had  his  own  followed 
him,  he,  whose  life  was  enterpria^,  not  words,  uo 
sooner  felt  the  political  pulse  of  the  metropolis  than  he 
became  sensible  of  the  futility  of  his  visit,  and  in  hvejl 
days  quitted  London  and  returned  abroad. 

*  King*8  Political  Aiiecdotcii,  122-201. 

f  Hist.  England,  iv.  35. 

X  Kiug's  Political  Anecdotes,  197. 
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His  spirit,  however,  although  disappoiuted,  waa  not 
nbdned,  and  he  eontinaed  fertile  in  projects  and  aetive 
in  operations.  For  at  least  two  years  he  appears  to  have 
hovered  within  communication  of  the-  Dutch  coast,* 
from  whence  intercourse  witii  Scotland  was  continually 
and  enterprisingly  maintained  by  the.  skilful  eontra- 
baudists,  who  supplied  tlio  whole  north  of  Scotland, 
aiu],  holding  an  almost  undisturbed  familiarity  with  the 
Highlands  and  Isles,  puslied  their  "  runs"  into  the  Sea 
Lochs  of  Ireland*! 

•  He  was  seen  at  Campvcre  for  four  d;«ys  in  April  IT.rJ.  Lctlcr 
:rM:n  Mr  Donuld  Macintosh  to  Secretary  Edgai*,  tith  Feb.  1754.— .S'.  1\ 

f  The  old  people  on  tho  Moray  Frith  still  show  the  solitarj^  crrek 
wherp  the  Flushing  luggers  anchored  ott'  the  Cai"se  of  Daliiess,  nnd 
'lit'  pea  tield  near  the  sands,  where,  in  the  lKir\'est,  the  bales  of  tea 
iiiid  tobacco,  and  the  casks  of  brandy  and  claret,  were  concealed 
under  the  swarths,  imtU  the  farmers  and  crofters  assembled  ^ith  their 
borees  and  cars  to  crirry  them  off  iiito  tlie  country.  Some  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  these  runs were  remarkable  for  their  siae  and  sailings 
and  one  of  the  last  most  distkrguished  was  a  noble  bgger  which  car- 
ried dem  handled  jMtIs  of  canTsas  m  her  mainsail,  and  whether 
before  the  wind  or  dose-hanled,  had  never  been  iq^roached  by  any 
panuer.  Ttie  last  known  voyage  of  this  vessel  waa  to  Loch  Swilly, 
tiWt  which  she  retained  no  ^  more,  and  whether  taken  or  lost,  was 
never  known*  The  lives  of  the  men  who  manned  these  vessels,  and 
otbem  of  a  later  dat«  on  the  southern  coast,  would  afford  extraordi- 
wry  histories  not  only  of  thoir  own  daring  advontm-es,  but  in  war, 
of  many  enteqjri.ses,  mixed  up  with  the  designs  of  governments.  When 
theamiy  of  England  was  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
tlii:re  was  a  boatman  of  that  port  named  Augustin,  one  of  two  dauntless 
Others,  who,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  ran  out  of  the,  hai-bour  mi- 
perceived  by  the  English  fleet,  and  conyeyed  two  engineer  officers 
3<*r«>s,s  the  channel  to  the  (XMkSt  of  Sussex.  They  landed  between 
Wiochelsea  and  Cliff-£nd,  examined  the  coast  for  several  miles,  and. 
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During  all  this  period  of  his  inc()gnito,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Pirinoe  ratained  hopes  from  Pmsria,  sinee  he 
niaiiitaiued  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  £ail 
Mariflchal,  who  had  declined  any  diarge  in  his  affiun^ 
but  was  now  the  ambassador  from  that  kingdom  ^it  the 
eoiirt  of  France*  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrival  in 

aseertaining  the  fireqnency  of  the  Marteilo  towers,  and  the  depth  of 
the  great  fosse  carried  parallel  to  the  aea,  embarked  undisooveredyasd 
got  off  before  dayfij^t. 

The  brother  of  the  man  who  perfbnned  this  enterprise^  and  whose 
name  was  Dennis,  peitoned  a  ^very  gallant  action,  for  whidi  he  xe- 
oelved  the  erosa  Dniing  a  heavy  bieexe,  the  whole  of  the  blodadhig 
fleet  was  blown  off  the  coast,  except  one  frigate,  which  conthnned  to 
ride  out  the  gale,  holding  by  only  a  single  cable.  The  emperor  visiting 
the  pier  head,  said  to  one  of  the  sailors :  "  Ah  (.-a ! — poiirqiioi  ne 
couper  pas  ce  cubic  la !  "  No  command  was  riven,  but  the  remark 
was  *  rheard  by  Demiis,  wlio,  having  coiisidicJ  vnth  his  boat's  crew, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  they  pulled  out  of  the  harbour,  and  made  to- 
wai'ds  the  sliip.  As  they  knew  well  her  anchorage,  iiotvsithstanding 
the  higli  sea,  they  made  out  their  object,  and  iiaving  discerned  the 
black  shadow  of  the  frigate,  pulled  towards  her  head,  and  reached  the 
cable,  where  it  vil  trated  like  a  harp  string  in  the  waves.  After  a  bard 
strnggle,  and  asasted  by  the  stmining  of  the  vessel,  they  semed  the 
pfies,  and  the  ship  swnng  off  loose  to  the  gsle.  A  violent  demour 
was  heard  on  board,  the  sbont  of  the  hoafs  crew  went  np  Vive 
PEn^peremr^  and  was,  answered  by  a  diseharge  ftim  the  mariMs; 
bnt  the  balls  pladied  at  random  in  the  water,  and  the  gale  praventmg 
pnTBoit,  the  boatmen  pulled  Tigoroosly  fbr  the  shore,  and,  after  a 
h^  struggle  with  the  heavy  sea,  regained  the  port  in  safety,  hi 
the  morning  Dennis  was  presented  at  the  camp,  received  the  owes 
from  the  hands  of  the  euiperur,  aiul  the  coast  continuing  clear  for  tin* 
days,  during  low  water,  got  up  the  anchor,  whicli  lie  buM  t''>r  some 
hundred  francs.  He  aftei'wai'ds  came  to  be  cliiet'  ])Uot  of  liouiogii*'. 
and  loved  his  cross — perhaps  better  than  his  iilc-— cert^iinly  th:iii 
his  liberty,  for,  after  the  "'restoration," he  was  imprisoned  for  refu^iiog 
to  give  np  his  brevet  and  take  that  of  the  new  legolato. 
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FmSt  ^  directed  Colooel  Goring  to  meet  him  there, 
snd  pumie  the  sahjeet  of  eonfennee  at  their  last  inter- 
view,* which  appears  to  have  been  in  Berlin,  according 
t»  the  envoy's  former  instmetlons  to  visit  theEivl  Ma- 
lischal  in  that  city,  on  his  route  to  tlie  Court  of  Swe- 
den. We  believe  that  Colonel  Goring^s  eommisnon 
with  the  new  ambassador  in  Paris  was  on  his  return 
&em  Stockholm ;  for,  hj  the  vrords  of  his  first  letter  to 
the  Earl  Marischal  ou  his  arrival,  he  appears  to  have 
Mlowed  him  poBt.t 

In  their  negociatious  the  greatest  secrecy  wa»  ob- 
lerved*  Their  meetings  were  sometimes,  if  not  always,  * 

held  iu  tlieopen  air,  by  night,  and,  ou  Colonel  Curing's 

part,  in  disgnise.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  his  pro* 
posed  garb  was  a  livery,  or  the  habit  of  an  Abbe;t 
and  upon  another,  it  was  concerted  to  meet  after  darlL 
upon ''the  step  or  terrace  before  the  palace  in  the 
garden  of  the  Thuilieries,  wlicre  the  £arl  Marischal 
pioiiiised,  Hiat  if  rain  should  not  render  his  going  out 
on  foot  suspicions  to  the  servants,  he  would  walk  alone 
attbeappmnied  tima$  In  those  days,  the  regulations 
of  the  palace  were  different  from  the  present,  when  the 
goardslure  reliered,  and  the  gates  closed  at  dusk. 

*  InstnictionB  to  Colonel  Gonog,  dated  September  23,  1751. — 
Stmrt  Pi^en,  drmiffhib^  the  Prince, 

t  Utter,  Colonel  Goiixig  to  the  Earl  Mariachal,  Sept.  20, 1751. 
Copy  by  Uie  Prince. — Stuart  Papers. 

i  Letter,  Colonel  Goring  to  the  Earl  Marischal,  Sept  21,  1751. 

Copy  by  the  Prince. — Stuart  Papers, 

i  letter,  the  £arl  Maiieohal  to  Colonel  Goiing,  Sept  23, 1751.. 
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The  subject  of  the  above  conference  must  have  beeu 
of  some  importttnoe,  sinoe  it  concerned  a  seerOf^ 
which  the  Karl  Mariscluii  had  declared  it  was  uot  "  in 
his  power  to  disckne''  to  Colonel  Goring  at  their  last 
interview,  and  which^  if  the  same  difiiculty  should  con- 
tinne,  the  Prince  proposed  to  travel  to  any  appointed 
place  to  receive  hi m self.* 

Of  all  which  followed  these  conferences  no  notes  are 

preserved  ;  and  Goring's  commission  being  a  letter  of 
credence^  it  is  probable  that  none  were  ever  mad%  but 
that  all  which  passed  was  transacted  yerbally.t 

The  Prince  continued  in  constant  commuiucation 
with  the  Earl  Marisehal  until  his  breach  with  all  his 
friends  in  1754.  His  last  known  embassy  having  been 
in  July  1759,  when  ke  sent  Colonel  Goring  to  Fttk 
with  despatchesi  and  appears  to  have  retained  him 
his  resident^  near  the  Pmssian  Ambassador,  nntil  the 
latter  part  of  the  year^l  excepting  for  a  short  inter- 
val, in  which,  incapacitated  by  indisposition,  his  pkcs 
was  supplied  by  a  confidential  servant,  named  Besou.§ 

During  this  period,  it  may  be  judged  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Earl  Marisehal  were  zealous  and  importiiut, 
not  only  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  responriUemnd  de- 

*  InfltradaAiu  to  Gon]ig.--^6lfttar^  A 

t  Commission  to  G0I0116I  Goring,  2d  July  1753.  Letter,  the  Prince 

to  the  Earl  Marisehal,  5th  September  1753.  The  same  to  Goring 
l^th  Novciiibei  1753. — iStmrt  Papers^  Orfg, 

X  ('Ommission  to  Col.  Goring,  2d  July.  Letter,  the  Prince  to  the 
Earl  Marisehal,  6th  Sept.   Tlic  same  to  Goring,  12th  Nov.  17aa, 

§  Letter,  th»  Priace  to  the  Karl  ^{arischa],  SepU  5, 1753  • 
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lieate  poution  as  ambassador  of  another  power,  he 

held  secret  correspondence  with  the  Prince  at  a  court 
opposed  to  his  interest,  and  in  alliance  with  his  master  ; 
Imt,  from  the  deep  sensihility  expressed  hy  Charles 
£dward  for  his  friendship  and  attachment"* — au 
aefaiowledgment  very  expressive  front  one  naturally 
ttuguiue,  and  who,  deeply  wounded  by  the  weakness, 
idfishness,  and  desertion  of  others,  had  become  irritably 
sensitive  of  any  coldness  towards  his  cause  or  projects. 

Whether,  during  his  eorrespondenee  with  the  Earl 
Harischal,  the  Prince  derived  any  encouragement  from 
the  hostile  interests  of  his  master  towards  those  of 
George  the  Second,  to  whom  he  was  at  that  time  ardu- 
oiidy  opposed  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Empire ;  but,  within 
that  j)eriod,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlic  projects 
of  the  Prince  were  in  sach  a  position  in  Britain  as  in- 
duced him  again  to  visit  England. 

The  objeet  of  this  venture  has  been  reproached  as 
extravagant ;  and  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  plans  of 
his  adherents  were  of  a  desperate  ehaxaeter.  In  1747) 
when  the  blood  was  yet  scarce  dry  on  Tower  Hill,  or 
the  fire  extinguished  in  the  Highland  heaths,  a  de-* 
tennuied  design  had  been  concerted,  and  men  had 
offered  to  venture  their  lives  in  its  execution,  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland*  t  But,  in  the 

*  Commission  to  Colonel  Goring,  2d  July  1753.  Letter  to  tL* 
£wl  Marischal,  fitli  Sept.  17o3,  &c.  &c. 

t  Letter,  Father  Myles  MacDonaeU  to  King  James,  May  4, 1747. 
— Or*Sr»  Stuart  rap^rt. 
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opinion  of  many  who  had  been  bereaved  by  his 
biitcherieS)  and  made  deeutttnte  by  his  deTastations,  hii 
atrocities  had  rendered  him  a  moral  outlaw,  whose  hk  ! 
might  justly  haye  been  forfeited  for  the  maasaeres  of 
1746 ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  for  this  reason,  feariog 
to  eneonrage  a  plot  wfaieh  might  end  in  aesasanalien, 
the  design  was  not  only  rejected  by  the  Prince  but 
repulsed  in  a  manner  whieb,  by  the  zealous,  was  eoa- 
sidered  injurious  to  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed.* 

In  1753,  however,  another  and  mueh  more  import- 
ant enterprise  was  projected.  This  was  110  less  tbaa  s 
plan  to  surprise  the  reigning  mooareh  in  the  Palace  of 
St  James,  and  carry  him  oii  from  the  midst  of  his  own 
court*  To  support  tliis  daring  eai^Hk^main^  a  simul- 
taneous insurrection  wa.s  to  be  made  in  Scotlaud  and 
the  south.  Lord  Elibank^  his  brother  Alexander 
Murray,  and  sixty  associates,  were  engaged  to  make 
the  attempt  upon  the  palace ;  and  Clunie,  Loch  Garrie, 
and  otbers,t  are  Mid  to  have  been  employed  in  the  \ 
Highlands  to  prepare  a  rising  of  the  clans. 

There  is,  however,  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  tbat  | 
no  attempt  whatever  was  contemplated  in  Scotland  at 
this  time.  There  is  not  the  least  trace,  dtiier  in  the 

*  letter — Father  M\  les  MacDoneli. 

t  Dr  Cameron  is  nanit  d;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  wa^ 
never  in  any  way  employed,  either  by  the  Prince  or  Ids  fatlar,  at  or 
near  tliis  time  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  sure  that,  at  this  immediate 
period,  he  had  no  communication  with  Charles  Edirard,  or  hk  «eti^<» 
agents. 
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Stuart  or  Cluny  Papers,  or  thofie  of  &uy  other  family 
«f  which  we  have  knowledge,  that  any  expeetationa 
ofa movement  existed  among  the  chiefs;  and  this  ia 
tiie  rather  oonfinnedy  that  Lochiel,  whose  father,  in- 
lH7t*  objected  to  Lord  Ogiivie  asking  for  a  French 
regiment*  lest  it  should  disoouiage  the  character  of  the 
eause  in  France  by  the  appearance  of  no  better  hopes, 
should,  in  April  1759,  have  had  no  expectations  su- 
perior to  tiiu  Orcoct  of  a  French  colonelcy  without  pay,f 
The  design  on  Britain  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
chiefly  coiifiued  to  England,  and  there  brewed  only 
in  a  cabal  uncombined  with  any  natkmai  movement. 
The  only  indication  of  secret  activity  was  the  simul- 
taoeous  o(»nmunication  between  Charles  Edward  and 
the  Ambassador  of  Prussia,  and  the  execution  of  a 
medal  issued  by  the  Prince,  and  bearing  the  device  of 
a  fleet  in  sail  for  Britain,  with  the  motto— ^'omu 
jDS8u>£BATA  iTATis !  It  is  uot  improbable,  however, 
that,  incited  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the  conspiracy 
at  home,  Charles  had  made  efforts  for  assistance  from 
sihiead.  The  afiisirs  of  Germany  oSeted  him  hopes 
with  Prussia*,  with  whose  ambassador  he  was  in  secret 
cotraspondence.  In  the  preceding  year,  Frederick 
**made  no  scruple  of  expressing  his  resentment  against 
the  Court  of  London,  which  he  seemed  to  consider 
as  au  oiiicious  cabal  that  had  no  right  to  intermeddlu 

»  T-ettPr  to  King  James.  Jan.  16,  1747.— C/r^, 
t  llie  same,  April  27, 1753.— Or^.  iS.  F. 
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in  the  afi^irs  of  Germaujr.  Hk  resident  at  London 
complained  to  the  British  Ministiy  that  divers  ships, 
sailing  under  the  Prussian  flag,  had  been  stopped  at 
sea,'  and  even  seized  by  English  cruisers,  and  tliat 

his  subjects  liad  been  ill-treated  and  oppressed ;  lie 
therefore  demanded  reparation  in  a  peremptory  tone; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  discoutinued  the  payment  of 
the  Silesian  loan — a  debt  contracted  hy  the  Emperor 
Charles  YI.  with  the  merchants  of  England,  and  with 
the  payment  of  which  Frederick  iiad  charged  himself 
in  the  treaty  of  Breslau."*  Altliough  tliis  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  courts  had  been  fom^rfy 
compromised,  it  is  probable  that  its  design  had  only 
been  to  check  the  co-operations  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  in  the  imperial  scheme  for  the  election  of  the 
Archduc  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Komans — a  measure 
so  strongly  and  obstinately  opposed  by  Frederick,  that 
some  supposed  he  aspired  himself  to  the  imperial 
dignity  which  the  Empress  Queen  took  all  pains  to 
perpetuate  in  her  own  family/"* 

This  source  of  opposing  interests  still  continued 
unabated,  George  II.  directed  the  weight  of  his  twu 
empires  to  support  the  scheme,  and  Frederick  ex- 
erted the  most  determined  opposition  to  its  advance- 
ment ;  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  Charles  Edward 
was  in  active  eorrespondenee  with  the  Ambassador  of 

*  Smollctra  Hist.  £ogl.,  iv.  U2. 
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Prassia  at  Paris,  there  is  strong  presumption  that  his 
ms&tet  was  made  acquainted  with  the  British  plot, 
and  that  he  could  not  fail  to  eoantenance  any  plan 
whicii  might  pluck  the  English  feathers  from  the 
Hanorerian  wings,  and  let  fall  the  German  Icarius  in 
the  gardens  of  Herrenhausen. 

Of  the  practicability  of  the  plot^  nothing  is  now 
ioiown ;  and  its  entertainment  has  been  contemned 
as  a  romantic  adventure.  It  owes,  however,  its  disre- 
pute less  to  its  adventurous  character  than  the  failure 
of  its  execution  andthe  incompetence  of  itsconspirators. 

Daring  actions  are  characterized  by  their  success; 
the  victor  is  crowned  and  the  vanquished  forgotten, 
though  both,  perhaps,  were  equal  in  design  —  as 
at  Paltowa  Charles  XII.  would  have  remained  the 
liero  of  the  world,  if  the  general  who  commaiuled 
Us  critical  movement  had  not  lost  his  way  in  the  dark. 
But  daring  actions  also  demand  extraordinary  men  ; 
and  neither  Tell,  Palauski,  nor  General  Tarleton,*^ 
Kved  in  1753.^ 

Whether,  however,  Ciiaries  Edward  placed  any  re- 
liance upon  the  rape  of  St  James's,  or  whether  he 
od]^  considered  it  a  hussar  affair  of  advanced  posts— > 
the  Bridge  of  ACarcUinnes  to  the  attack  of  Fleums^it 
appears  highly  probable  that  he  visited  England  at  the 
time  to  exert  with  his  own  eyes  that  judgment  which 

*  The  second  earned  off  a  King  of  PoUmd  out  of  his  own  capital, 
lad  the  kst  an  American  Genexal  out  of  hia  own  camp. 
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he  had  bo  much  mson  to  distruet  in  others*  The 

principal  notice  of  his  visit  is  contained  in  a  letter 
signed  with  the  name  of  Hume  the  higtoriao,  and 
published  in  the  Gentktnan's  Magazine  for  1788.  But 
this  was  certainly  an  assumption  to  giTe  credit  to  tbe 
gossip  of  a  very  inferior  personage.  Yet  the  paper  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  as  the  vehicle  of  one  con- 
siderably  well  acc^uainted  with  the  home  information 
of  his  time.  When,  however^  he  speaks  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  Helvetius,  and  the  on  dits  from  France, 
he  is  romancing  at  second  handt  and  apparently  for 
party  purposes. 

According  to  the  relation  of  this  author,  the  Prince 
used  little  disguise  during  his  stay  in  London.  "  He 
went  abroad  openly  in  daylight,  and  even  walked  once 
through  St  James's  and  the  Hall,  in  his  own  dress,  only 
laying  aside  his  blue  ribbon  and  star."  *  One  evening, 
without  any  preyious  intimation,  he  visited  a  lady,  sap- 
posed  to  be  Lady  Primrose,  and  entered  the  room 
when  she  had  a  pretty  large  com  pan  y,  and  was  herself 
playing  at  cards*  He  was  announced  by  the  servant 
under  another  name.  She  thought  the  cards  would 
have  dropped  from  her  bands  on  seeing  him,  but  she 
had  presence  of  mind  to  call  him  by  the  name  he  as- 
sumed, and  to  ask  him  when  he  came  to  Euglaudf 
and  how  long  he  intended  to  stay  there*  After  he  and 
all  the  company  went  away,  the  servants  remarked  how 
*  Uume'8  Utter^^GenL  Mag.  1788. 
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«onderfiilly  like  the  atfaoge  gentleman  was  to  tbe 
Prince's  picture  which  hung  on  the  chimney-piece  iu 
the  very  room  which  he  entered.''  * 

At  this  period  tlio  Prince's  interest  among  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  must  have  heen  considerable,  since,  at 
the  change  of  ministry  in  the  following  year,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  eommanding  seats  for  his  adherents  in 
the  House  of  Commons.t 

One  of  the  principal  corroborations  of  his  visit  to 
England  in  17^3,  is  the  peculiar  gloom  which  rested 
apon  his  incognito  at  that  time,  and  in  which  he  re- 
mained entirely  iavulvcd,  not  only  from  his  father, 
but  from  those  of  his  own  agents  not  inunediately 
employed  under  his  direction. t 

Othec  and  dim  traditions,  whicli  probably  refer  to 
the  same  period,  indicate  that  Charles  Edward  then 
extended  his  secret  expedition  to  some  remote  parts 
of  the  interior  of  England. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near  Newport,  iu  Glou- 
cestershire, there  is  an  old  manorial  house,  part  of  which 
was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  for  eight  ages 
continued  the  seat  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  name 
of  Yate,  who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
and,  according  to  the  Doomsday  Book,  had  possessed 
the  manor  of    Erlingehame  "  from  the  period  of  the 

*  Hiuiie*8  Letter.— (?ef»&  Mag.  1788. 
f  Lett«rfiomth6PrkcetoHrGaitq^n,M«r.24^1754--(^ 
i  Letter-Mr  Edgar  to  Sir  James  Harrington,  19th  Dec  1762. 
Tin  King  to  Lord  6.  Morray,  9th  My  1758.~On^«  Stmtt  Pe^pen* 
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Conquest.   It  is  believed  through  the  oeighbourhood^ 

that  in  this  venerable  building  Charles  Edward  was 
receivedy  during  one  of  his  secret  visits  to  England,  and 
for  several  days  concealed  in  its  intricate  recesses  and 
secret  apartments,  without  any  suspicion  from  the 
surrounding  country.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
county,  the  family  whom  he  is  thus  said  to  have 
visited  bad  been  iirm  adherents  of  his  house  iince  ilie 
great  civil  war,  and  maintained  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  exiled  court  ever  after  the  abdication. 
These  services  are  reported  to  have  been  so  much  esti- 
mated by  the  Prince,  that 'he  sent  them  his  picture 
from  France ;  and  a  full  length  portrait,  representing 
a  young  man  in  the  highland  dress,  and  believed  to  be 
the  same,  is  still  in  existence;  while  some  of  the  oldest 
people  lately  alive,  remembered  the  veneration  with 
which  it  hung  in  the  great  drawing-room,  fenced  with 
a  brass  rail  to  prevent  approach.  * 

As  conjectured  by  Klose,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  tradition  similar  to  the  above,  suggested  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  the  visit  of  Charles  Edward  to  Fairladies ; 
but  whatever  shadows  have  floated  across  the  intmen* 

*  We  are  rehictantly  compelled  to  discover  tliat  this  pictiirc  is  not 
a  portrait  of  the  rrince,  since  it  represents  a  persoD^j;**  about  r.ine- 
teen  yeai  s  of  age,  while  an  exact  duplicate  painting,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Di\kii  ut  Leeds,  bears  tlie  date  1725.  The  very  application  of 
its  identity,  hoM'ever — its  costuine,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Princf's; 
visit  to  Arlinghani — hem  testimony  to  some  intimate  connection  with 
the  ?rince  and  his  partisans.  An  engraving  of  the  picture  is  |^ve& 
ia  oor  Coitame  of  the  Claiu,  Plate  XXIIL 
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iug  blank  of  history — wherever  iodgeil,  or  by  whom  en- 
tertaiDed— within  yet  gilded  saloons^  or  walls  now  roof- 
less to  the  wind — all  the  evonts  of  his  life  in  that  period 
are  to-day  but  the  apparitions  of  an  uncertain  reality* 

The  last  occasion  on  which*he  is  said  to  have  visited 
England  was  in  1761»  when  he  is  declared  to  have 
been  recognized  auiong  the  spectators  at  the  coronation 
of  George  III.,  by  a  friend  of  the  Earl  Marischal. 
The  recognizer,  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  is  said 
to  have  been  so  well  known  to  the  Prince,  that  he 
whispered  his  surprise  at  seeing  him  in  that  place. 

I  came  only  for  curiosity,"  is  reported  to  have  been 
his  reply;  **and  the  person  who  is  the  object  of.  all 
this  magui£cence  .is  the  man  I  envy  least." — Charles 
Edward        said  these  words. 

It  is  added  by  other  traditions  tliat,  when  the  clxam- 
pion  rode  into  Westminster  Hall^  and  after  having  pro- 
dauned  the  dehance  to  the  king's  enemies,"  threw 
down  his  gage^  another  glove  was  thrown  in  return ;  f 
some  say  that  the  exchange  was  made  by  a  young 
girly  who  stepped  forward  and  lifted  the  gauntlet, 
leaving  in  its  place  a  glove  which  contained  an 
acceptance  of  the  challenge^  and  a  requisition  for 
safe  couduct  to  the  defender.^  We  have,  however, 
been  assured  by  a  venerable  and  noble  lady,  who 

received  the  information  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

• 

Earl  Marisehal  of  England,  at  the  inauguration  of 

*  Hnme's  letter.— GenL  Mag.  1788. 

t  Inibrmation  by  Sir  W.  Wood,  Uarter-King-at-Arms.  %  Klose,  I L  2llf 
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George  III.,  that  the  gauntlet  was  noi  lifted^  nor  did 
any  straDger  approach  it,  but  that  when  the  gage  was 
cast  down,  a  white  glove  was  immediately  thrown  in 
return,  but  that  no  person  was  seen,  neither  was  it 
eonfinned  by  the  Duke  that  any  billet  was  contained 
within  the  glove. 

Such  are  the  dim  gleams  which  lightened  tiiTough 
the  gloom  of  Charles  Edward's  long  and  mysterious 
seclusion  from  the  world.  During  that  slladowy  pe- 
riod, however,  there  was  another  and  a  more  private 
passage  in  the  romance  of  his  history,  which  had  a  fatal 
iuHueuce  ou  all  his  after  life. 

MISS  WALKINSHAW. 

Whbn  the  Prince  was  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  that 
the  army  lay  before  Stirling  in  1746,  H.  E.  H«  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Sir  Hugh  IViterson  of 
iiuimockburn,  and  during  his  stay,  among  the  members 
of  the  family  presented  to  him  was  Hiss  Clementina 
Wjilkinshaw,  a  niece  of  tlie  Baronet,  and  daughter  to 
John  Walkinshaw,  of  Barowfield,  one  of  the  old 
Scottish  manorial  barons,  and  descended  from  the 
hereditary  Foresters  of  the  High  Steward  of  Scot- 
land in  Renfrewshire.*  This  young  lady  wfis  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  endowed  with  much 
beauty,  talent,  and  fascination,  and  possessed  an 
additional  claim  to  the  interest  of  the  Prince,  by 

*  Rede  8  Anecdotes  aiid  Biography.   Lond.  1799 
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having  been  named  after,  and  in  infancy  a  favourite 

of,  his  mother. 

The  party  publieations  of  the  period  hare  sometimes 
spoken  of  her  with  a  levity  and  scurrility  unbecoming 
toward  her  rank  and  family,  for  besides  the  blood  of 
her  own  house,  which  was  able  to  prove  its  purity  for 
four  deseents,  both  by  lather  and  mother,  she  was  con- 
nected by  marriage,  through  the  Patersons  of  Bannoek- 
bum,  with  the  Dukes  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton.* 

Daring  the  stay  of  the  Prince  at  Bannockbum  his 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  her  society ;  and  according  to 
the  Dnc  de  St  Simon,t  and  the  tradition  of  the  ikmily 
of  Miss  Walkinshaw,  there  arose  in  that  short  period 
an  attacliment  bo  strong  and  mutual,  that  Charles 
pledged  his  faith  to  share  all  his  success  with  Clemeu- 
tuia ;  and  the  latter,  that  whatever  his  misfortunes  of 
extremity,  she  would  :fly  to  give  him  cousolation* 

In  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
however,  the  English  Jacobites  believed  that  they  had 
formed  no  serious  ^gagements  at  that  time,  and  that 
their  subsequent  conuectiou  was  the  result  of  a  design 
exeeuted  byihe  reigning  Government  to  maintain  a 
spy  about  the  i*iiuce,  aud  wlio,  alarmed  by  his  luyste- 
rions  incognito,  and  some  glimmering  intelligence  of  his 
plans  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  upon  his  return 
to  Flanders,  sent  Miss  Walkinshaw  to  throw  herself  in 

*  Jbndilly  Papen. 

t  (Euvres  compl^s  de  Louis  de  St  Simon,  Dnc  et  Pair  de  France, 
Strasbxug,  1791,  3dL,  p.  144. 
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his  way,  aud  by  completing  the  conquest  begun  at  Ban- 
nockburn,  establish  herself  in  his  household.  This  plan 
was  belicTed  to  have  been  concerted  through  the  me- 
dium of  Clementina's  sister,  Mrs  Catharine  Walkin- 
shaw,  originally  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  at  that 
time  housekeeper  to  the  Princess,  mother  of  Geoi;ge  the 
Third»  at  Leicester  House,  and  through  whom  it  was 
believed  that  Clementina  communicated  to  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  all  the  affairs  of  Charles  Edward  with 
which  she  was  acquainted.  Whatever  was  the  cause 
of  the  long  period  of  apparent  iDdifierence  which  inter- 
vened between  the  meeting  of  Bannoekburn,  and  the 
establishment  of  Miss  Waikiushaw  with  the  Prince, 
four  years  passed  away  after  the  defeat  of  CuUoden 
without  any  trace  of  corresponiience  having  been  main- 
tained between  the  supposed  lovers. 

In  1750  they  met  again  at  Ghent.*  This  event  was 
effected  by  the  lady  in  measures  which  appeared  so 
independent  of  the  Prince,  «is  to  strengthen  the  belief 
of  the  English  Jacobites  that  she  acted  under  the 
designs  of  the  English  Ministry,  without  any  invita- 
tion from  Charles  Edward.  There  is  little  or  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one  deeply  initiated  in  his 
aftairs,  that  at  a  subsequent  period  he  declared  he 
had  no  particular  regard  for  his  mistress,^  and  this 
assertion  is  conhrmed  by  his  conduct  when  he  received 

•  Pichot.    Hist.  Ch.  Ed.,  li.  870. 

f  King's  Political  and  Literarj'  Anecdotes,  iiu7. 
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the  intimation  of  her  preeenoe  in  Flandera,  and  denre 
to  join  him, — iu  reply  to  which,  instead  of  expressiug 
any  ardonr  for  the  meeting,  he  sent  her  an  intima- 
tion to  retire  to  Paris,  and  there  await  his  arrimL* 

The  plan  by  whicli  Mibs  Walkiushaw  had  effected 
this  i  unction  displayed  considerable  art  and  resolution ; 
but  baving  been  carried  on  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Prince  projected  three  sueeeesive  proposals  of  mar- 
riage with  foreign  FrincesseSyt  itseems  but  little  probable 
that  her  measares  were  pursued  in  concert  with  him, 
bnt  emanated  either  from  her  own  insurmountable  at* 
tadiment,  or,  as  believed  by  the  Buglish  Jacobites, 
the  direction  of  her  Itaism  by  the  English  Ministers. 

The  plan  which  ahe  adopted  to  quit  her  friends,  and 
render  henelf  to  the  Prince,  was  perfectly  success- 
ful* To  blind  the  former,  and  eren  make  them  the 
actors  for  conveying  her  themselves  from  England  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charles  Edward,  she  aflfected  a 
strong  desire  to  take  the  veil,  and  having  at  last  ob- 
tsined  the  consent  of  her  relations,  and  received  from 
them  the  genealogical  proofs  of  her  noble  descent  ne- 
cessary for  admission  among  the  religious  of  rank, 

•  Picliot,  Hist  tire  de  Charles  Edward.  8vo,  Par.,  1833,  ii.  370. 

t  Letter  of  King  James  VIII.  to  the  Prince. — On<i'  Stuart 
PajierSy  April  25th,  1747.  Letter  of  the  Friuce  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  instructions  to  the  Sieur  Douglas  of  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  Louise,  24tb  Feb.  1749.  Ilcn. 
Goring^a  Letter,  p.  68,  and  DOtioe  xelatiTe  to  a  marriage  with  the 
F^rineessof  BadaTil,  Doouik  vypsdkev  n  Polsoe  od  roka  1702.  do 
1796. 
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upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in  FlaDders» 
she  intimated  her  resolution  to  enter  a  Chapter  of  Chau* 
noinesses  in  that  territory,  and  prevailed  upon  her 
friends  to  convey  her  to  Donai,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing her  noviciate.  From  hence  she  despatched 
to  the  Prince,  at  Ghent,  the  intelligenoe  of  her  arrival, 
and  the  assurance  that  if  he  had  not  lost  his  love  for 
her,  she  was  ready  to  share  his  fortunes. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  which,  during  two  years, 
had  estranged  the  Prince  from  one  with  whom  it  has 
been  asserted  he  was  so  much  captivated,  it  might 
have  heen  expeeted  that  the  ease,  splendour,  and 
freedom  in  which  he  was  then  living,  would  have 
prompted  him  to  indulge  a  mutual  passion  if  it  had 
ever  existed. 

The  message  now  conveyed  to  hun  by  Clementina 

met  him  in  the  embittered  emotions  of  a  disappointed 
lover  and  defeated  Prince,  and  was  well  calculated,  by 

V 

its  romantic  attachment  and  demonstration  of  fidelity, 
to  touch  the  feelings  of  a  heart  wounded  by  n^lect. 
and  lonely  in  solitude.  But  whether  the  recollection 
of  the  Princess  of  Badzivil  was  still  too  recent  and  too 
warm,  or  that  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust  the  over- 
tures of  Miss  Walkinshaw,  instead  of  seeking  an  im- 
mediate interview,  he  directed  her  to  retire  from  Donai, 
which  was  within  forty  miles  of  his  residence,  to  await 
him  at  Paris  at  the  distance  of  (me  hundred  and  tmm^* 
In  that  city,  however,  they  met,  accorded,  and  returued 
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together  to  Ghent.  From  this  period  they  lived  under 
the  same  roof,  the  lady  doing  the  honours  of  H.R.  H.'s 
household,  and  bearing  siieh  nom  de  vcjfogB  as  it  suited 
hiai  to  adopt  in  his  erratic  jounie)  s.  At  length  they 
fixed  their  fesidenoe  for  some  time  in  Liege»  where 
they  assumed  the  title  of  Comteand  Comtesse  Johnson,* 
sady  for  better  difi|;uise^  Clementina  gave  her  maiden 
name  as  "  CaroHne  In  that  city  she  became  the 

Biother  of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  a  nonjuring 
dergyman,  afterwards  Bishop  €rOTdon*  This  child  died 
in  infancy,  but  in  1753  he  was  succeeded  by  a  daughter, 
who,  on  the  29th  of  October,  was  baptized  with  the 
name  of  Caroline,  by  the  Rev*  Pere  Joseph  Anthony 
Bailly,  in  his  ehureh  of  Notre-Dame*des-Fonts. 
We  know  not  upon  what  authority  Pichot  declares — 
Le  Prince  lui  m§me  prtenta  I'eniant  an  baptdme,  et 
figna  '  Johnson^  sur  le  retire  de  Notre-Dame-des- 
Fonts.**]:  This  ehoich  perished  in  the  revolutionary 
tempest  of  the  last  century  ;§  but  its  archives  were 
pieserved,  and  they  prore  that  the  baptism  of  Caroline 
was  not  registered  for  twent^-fim  i/ears  after  its  occurrence^ 
when  its  insertion  was  eflfoeted  by  the  solicitation  of 

•  (EuY.  Due  de  St.  Siinon,  xii,  X^'i,— ArndUhj  Paptrs,  By  erruta 
tlie  name  is  prinU;tI     .lolmsowe,"  by  St  Simon. 

j  lu  various  continental  countries,  for  legal  and  (cn-nionial  inca- 
sions,  the  maiden  name  of  married  women  is  added  to  tliat  of  their 
hn^bandB;  and,  when  the  lady  18  noble,  given  on  the  viating  cards,  as 
"  La  Comtesse  Caroline  Johnson  laee  PU*^ 

t  HiaL  Gfa.  EiL  ii.,  370,  Note. 

§  Information  \iy    Ber;  Pere  Fred.  Held  Provm9al  de  Leige. 
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her  mother,*  but  without  any  partieipation  on  the  part 
of  the  Priuce. 
Mmy  ytwn  after  the  ceremony ^  when  tie  prieH  fy  loldfli 

it  vms  performed  loas  deady  and  by  another  who  had  not 
then  belonged  to  hie  churchy  an  imperfect  and  informal 
notice  of  the  cliristening  was  written  on  a  waste  leaf 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  registers  of  Notre-Dame ;  but 
this  meinurandum  was  so  irregular,  that  it  w^as  de- 
clared by  the  authorities  of  Li^e  **  unentitled  to  owjf 
faith,  legal  or  othertffiee^^f  The  only  voucher  for  the 
baptism  which  previously  existed  was  a  prioate  certifi- 
cate, granted  to  Miss  Walkinshawby  the  pastor  Bailly, 
nine  years  after  the  celebrauon  of  ihe  sacrament,  and  im 
years  eubeequent  to  the  e^Mtraikm  of  Clementina  and  ike 
Prince.  This  testimonial,  however,  was  not  entered  ii 
the  register  of  the  ekureh^X 

Tiie  baptism,  therefore,  was  not  only  never  atteMly 
the  Pfinee^  but  remained  unrec<nrded  until  after  Miss 
WaikiiisiuLw  had  separated  from  him,  and  assumed  lier 
own  independent  views  in  the  government  of  her 
daughter. 

If  disunion  had  not  arisen,  even  previous*  to  her 

birth,  iiii mediately  after  that  event  there  occurred  be- 
tween Charles  and  her  mother  one  of  those  continued 

quarrels  winch  afieiwaids  eiubittered  their  connection. 

*  Gegistre  aux  Actcs  de  Baptiimesde  la  Paroiflse  Notr8-Dame*m- 
Fonts,  26th  Oct.  1788.  ^ 

iJbitU  t  Ihid, 
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h  tke  neafi  mmih  after  the  baptism  of  Caroline*  in 
a  letter  which  Charles  Edward  wrote  to  Coiouei  Goring, 
tiien  in  Furis,  he  adds—**  My  mistress  has  behaved  so 
QQworthilyy  that  she  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  aud  I 
discard  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had  friends  that 
would  maintain  her,  so  that  after  such  a  tleclamtion, 
Bad  other  impertinences^  makes  me  abandon  her,  I 
hereby  desire  you  to  find  out  who  her  friends  are,* 
that  she  may  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Daniel  is 
charged  to  conduct  her  to  Paris."t  Daniel  was  the 
Prince's  most  confidential  servant,  and  most  frequent 
bearer  of  despatches.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
leeeived  from  Charles  Edward  another  letter  for  Colonel 
Goring,  dated  011  the  same  day,  and  notifying  that  a 
preceding  one,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  concern- 
ing Miss  Walkinshaw,  was  sent  by  the  post,  t 

It  appears,  however,  that  at  last  Daniel  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  without  her,  and  that  the  threat  of 
her  banishment  had  been  a  temporary  ebullition  of 
one  of  those  excitements  which  Dr  Ktngf,  in  the  ma- 
lignity which  poisoned  his  latter  seutimeuts  towards 
the  Prince  and  his  honse,  notices§  with  indecent  coarse- 

*  That  is,  her  finends  in  Puiis,  Mas  '.Walkinshaw  ha\'ing  lost  the 
oountenimcc  and  correspondence  of  her  relations  at  home  by  her  re- 
nimdation  of  the  veil,  and  connection  with  the  Prince. 

tOrig^lAld^nlght  in  the  Princess  hand,  Nov.  12,  176B,^tmrt 

t  Letter— the  Prince  to  Col.  Goring,  same  date.— Or.  draught  S*  P. 
§  PoBtieal  and  literaxy  Anecdotes,  &c,  208. 
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ness  and  exaggeiation.   AceardiDg  to  this  author,  the 

(litferences  between  the  Prince  and  Clementina  were 
aggravated  by  that  unhappy  indulgenoe  which  had 
not  only  already  begun  to  afifect  his  own  habits,  but 
was  said  to  be  shared  by  his  mistress.  The  whole 
letter  to  Colouel  Goring,  containing  tlie  notiee  of 
her  dismissal,  certainly  exhibits,  in  its  disordered 
style,  and  even  its  orthographical  signs,  the  under- 
lining, and  marks  of  admiration,  strong  indications 
of  a  physical  excitement;  and  it  was  probably  the 
evaporation  of  the  intemperance  which  counteracted  the 
separation.  Discord,  however,  continued ;  but  it  was 
not  till  seven  years  afterwards  that  it  came  to  a  height, 
which  produced  a  permanent  rupture.  During  great 
part  of  this  period,  the  Prince  lived  a  mysterious  and 
unsettled  life.  Abandoned  by  all  the  great  powers,  his 
active  and  enterprising  spirit  still  engaged  in  busy  and 
projective  de>igns,  rejecting  the  pecuniary  assistance 
of  the  court  by  which  he  had  been  betrayed  and  in- 
sulted ;  and  ill  provided  by  his  iather,  his  means  were 
partly  supplied  by  the  devotion  of  his  adherents,  and 
partly  by  loans,  which  aflerwards  occasioned  him 
great  embarrassment.*  This  condition  of  excitement, 
difficulty,  and  seclusion,  aggravating  his  mental  iirita^ 
bility,  and  the  discontent  of  his  mistress,  led  to  the 

*  Letter  from  the  Prince  to  Mr  VVoulfe. — iStmrt Papet  s,  12tli  Nov. 
1753.  letter,  Kin^;  James  VIII.  to  the  Prince,  April  19,  17dl« 
— Orif/.  Stuart  Papers.  Letter  from  the  £arl  Marischal  to  the  Prince, 
April  15, 1754. — Orig,  Stuart  Pi^ms* 
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unhappy  life  in  which  the  once  noble  and  chivalric 

hero  of  the  '45  sunk  iuto  a  state  of  fallen  apathy  and 
•  domestic  humiliation,*  which  at  last  inspired  his 
friends  with  the  strongest  alarm,  not  only  for  his 
health  and  reputation,  but  the  dependence  of  their  own 
safety  upon  a  Prince  frequently  unanswerable  for  his 
own  aetionsyt  and  at  all  times  under  the  influence  of 
one  who,  they  believed,  enhanced  his  errors,  and  be- 
tiayed  his  confidence. 

Wiiatever  had  originally  been  Miss  Walkinshaw's 
Aaracter,  there  was  nothing  which  now  inspired  the 
interest  of  her  party  ;  and  believed  to  share,  rather  than 
repress,  the  unfortunate  habits  of  the  Prince,  she  was 
suspected  of  iucitiiig  his  intemperance,  in  order  to  com- 
municate to  her  sister,  at  Leicester  House^  the  secrets 
which  might  be  betrayed  in  these  unconscious  mo- 
oaeuts.}  Meanwhile^  suspicion  had  not  failed  to  remark 
that,  although  the  least  connection  with  the  disaffect- 
ed" had  brought  down, even  upon  the  most  undeserving, 
the  jealousy  and  enmity  ef  the  rc  iguing  government, 
Hiss  Cathasine  Walkinshaw  continued  to  increase  iu 
favour  with  all  the  Hanoverian  court  and  family ;  and 
that  though,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 

*  Joseph  Gorani  Golieime  und  kiitische  JKacbriditen  von  den  Hofen, 
&c.,  &c.   Colin.  1794. 

t  Memoir  of  the  deputation  to  the  PrinoCf  Idth  Aug.  175o* — Orig^ 
Stuart  Papers, 

X  King*8  Anecdote^  205,  209. 
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iaincn  which  had  taken  place  between  Clementina  and 

the  Prince  at  Bannockbum  House,  sternly  urged  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  her  sister,  she  not  only  kept  ' 
place  against  this  formidable  denunciation,  but,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  animosity  of  the  Duke  was  sud- 
denly converted  into  esteem.  In  the  pedigree  which 
she  had  produeed  on  her  appointment  as  woman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  geneale^ 
gist  had  shown  that  she  was  related  in  the  fifth  degree 
to  the  reigning  monarch  ;  and  during  her  life,  "  tkeir 
faiti^  WoUbU^*  as  she  was  familiarly  called  in  the 
palace,  continued  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  in  the 
circles  of  St  Jameses  and  Windsor*'*' 

Trembling  at  the  danger  of  a  connection  which  thus 
threatened  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  the 
Jaoobite  Peers^  and  other  principal  adherents  of  the 
Prince  in  Great  Britain,  became  alarmed  to  maintaia 
a  correspondence  which,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
might  expose  their  individual  safety  and  general  cause 
to  the  vengeatfce  of  the  Government*  The  example  ef 
Charles  Ratcliff  and  Archibald  Cameron  had  declared 
that  timebrought  no  oblivion  to  ofience ;  and  those, there- 
fore, who  were  still  in  actual  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  family,  became  seriously  apprehensive  of  %  state 
of  dangerous  contingency,  which  not  only  kept  each 
implicated  individual  in  alarm,  but  paralysed  all  spirit 
of  effort  and  combination.  Filled  with  this  impressions 

*  ArndiDj  Papers. 
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in  17H  the  leading  Jacobites  at  length  came  to  the 
determiuatiou  of  appointing  a  confidential  represen- 
tsMve  to  deliver  to  the  Prince  a  respectful  but  firm 
remonstrance,  urging  tke  scandal  raised  against  his 
Boyal  HighnesSy  and  the  danger  to  which  all  his  friends 
felt  themselYes  reduced  by  the  Connection  of  his  mis- 
tiess.  The  deputy  charged  with  this  mission  was  an 
Irish  gentleman  named  MacNamara,  of  an  old  and  &rm 
Jacobite  fiamily,  a  person  possessed  of  much  eloquence 
and  excellent  understanding,  and  in  whom  the  party  of 
James  VIII»  had  entire  confidence.    Proceeding  to 
i'aris,  where  the  Prince  then  was,  he  obtained  an  aadi- 
ence,  and  delivered  his  mission**  It  was  asserted  by 
H.  R»  H.  that  it  was  communicated  in  an  unbecoming 
manner ;  t  but  whether  for  this  reason,  or  that  the 
pride  of  the  Prince  would  not,  in  any  circumstances, 
submit  to  control,  he  dismissed  Mr  MacNamara  with 
an  indignant  declaration,  that  he  "  would  not  receive 
directions  in  respect  to  his  private  conduct  from  any 
man  alive.** 

It  has  been  a&rmed,  and  repeated  in  recent  his* 
tones,  that  to  this  reply  the  Prince  added  a  threat  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  adherents  who  had  sent  hiui 
the  remonstrance.^:  But  the  latter  repetitions  have 

•  King's  Anecdotes,  205. 

t  King's  Anecdotes^  210 ;  and  Letter  of  the  Frince  to  the  Earl 
M{.rischal,  18th  May  1754. — Stitart  Papers. 

X  Letter  from  the  Earl  Maiisehal  to  the  Frinoe,  May  18,  1754.^ 
Or^.  Stuart  /V^mtt. 
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arisen  froiu  a  superficial  cxaiuinatioii  of  the  Stuart 
Papen;  for  to  the  notioe  of  the  Lord  Marisehal's 
letter  containing  the  accusation,  they  Lad  added  that 
of  the  Prince's  reply**  indignantly  denying  the  chaige^ 
his  well-known  pride,  gallantry,  and  frankness  would 
certainly  have  discredited  so  injurious  a  calumny. 

The  rejection  of  the  remonstrance  directed  to  hhn 
by  Mr  MacNamara  appears  to  have  arisen  entirely  fiom 
his  loftiness  of  character ;  for,  according  to  the  antho- 
xity  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  his  a&irs*  his 
unhappy  life  with  Miss  Walkinshaw  had  so  estranged 
his  regard^  that  when  urged  by  Mr  MacNamara  to  a 
separation,  he  acknowledged  he  no  more  entertained 
for  her  any  particular  regard,  and  would  personalhr 
lose  her  sodety  without  any  eoncem.t 

Upon  the  communication  of  Mr  MacNamara's  ill 
success*  the  whole  Jacobite  party  was  deq>ly  diseon- 
raged ;  and*  dismayed  at  the  intimacy  of  the  Prince 
with  one  thus  alienated  from  his  feelings*  and  hoiding 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  adherents  in  disposal*  they 
immediately  consulted  upon  their  own  safety. 

**From  that  era,"  says  Dr  King,  "may  truly  be 
dated  the  ruin  of  his  cause."  $  The  leaders  immedi- 
ately came  to  the  resolution  of  suspending  all  farther  cor- 
respondence* and  abandoning  a  league  which  appeared 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  Marisehal,  18th  llay  1754.  Draught  in  tbe 
Prince's  hand.— ^S'^war^  Papers. 

t  King's  ^Vuecdotes,  208.  JbiJ^  21u. 
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to  them  betrayed  in  its  own  citadel ;  w  iiiie  some  who 
bad  hitherto  braved  every  danger  and  deprivation  for 
the  exiled  Louse,  hastened  to  reconcile  themselves  with 
the  reigning  &mi]y.  Among  those  was  the  most  talented 
and  important  of  all  the  adherents  of  James  VIII,,  the 
Earl  Marisehal.  At  the  time  of  Mr  MacNamara's  mis^ 
«0B  to  the  Prince,  this  nobleman  was  resident  in  Paris 
as  envoy  from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  upon  learning 
the  commission  from  England,  having  no  doubt  of 
its  &vourable  result^  he  determined  upon  quitting  the 
aorviee  of  Frederiek  to  enter  that  of  the  Prince,  as 
soon  as  his  embassy  was  concluded.  When,  how- 
ever, he  was  informed  of  Mr  MacNamara's  repulse^  he 
not  only  abandoned  for  ever  all  connection  with  the 
house  of  Charles  Edward,  but,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  his  friend  and  master  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, reconciled  himself  with  the  English  Government.* 
Charles  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  abandoned  by 
all  his  adherents,  but  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
movement  favourable  to  his  cause,  there  were  found, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  many  of  the  first  rank 
who  were  yet  prepared  to  make  another  effort  in  his 
favour.  When  in  the  nert  year  the  demonstrations  of 
war  with  1^'nince  awakened  expectations  for  eutciprisc, 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  English  Jacobites  was  held 
in  the  house  of  John  Eaii  of  Westmorland,  at  Merry- 
worth  in  Kent*  At  this  council,  resolutions  similar 

*  Kuig^s  Anecdotes,  j).  212. 
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to  those  conveyed  by  Mr  !MacNamara  were  adopted, 
and  Mr  James  Dawkins,  an  intemperately  zealous  ad* 

herent,  charged  himseif  with  the  commission  of  their 
presentation. 

lie  luliilled  this  mission  at  Bouillon,  where  he  was 
receiTed  hy  the  Prince  with  the  same  unyielding  in- 
flexibility wliicli  had  repulsed  MacNamara.*  Unlike 
his  predeeessor,  howerer,  he  fetnmed  among  his  friends 
to  load  the  Prince  with  obloquy  and  abuse  ;  persouall y 
piqued  at  his  ill  sacoessyand  avenging  his  mortification 
by  giving  the  worst  constructions  to  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Charles  £dward«t 

To  the  ill  effiBcts  of  Mr  Dawkin9*s  report  was  added 
the  corroboration  of  Colonel  Goring,  who,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  strong  mutual  dissatis^Mstiony  bad  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Prince  at  the  declension  which  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  MacNamara.j:  This  gave  the 
iinisliing  blow  to  the  Stuart  cause  in  England ;  and 
the  fatality  of  the  defection  may  be  judged  by  the  efibet 
of  the  last  rejected  embassy  upon  Sir  Charles  Goring^ 
the  brother  of  the  colonel,  who,  previous*  to  the  mission 
of  MacNamara  and  Dawkins,  had  made  preparations 
to  sell  a  large  estate,  with  the  produce  of  which  he  in- 

*  Red6*B  Anecdotes  and  Biography.  London,  1799. 
t  Ihid^  and  AGnute  of  the  Soots  deputation,  Aug.  15, 1755* — Orig, 
8.  P. 

X  King*sAneedote8,204.  Letter,  the  Earl  Mariachal  to  the  Prtnco 
May  18, 1754.-^Orig.  S.  P.  MS.  in  our  possession. 
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tended  to  have  abandoned  his  country,  and  to  enter 

into  the  persoual  service  of  the  Prince  ;  but  the  ill  suc- 
eesB  of  MacNamara  caused  him  to  hesitate ;  and,  at  the 
report  of  Dawkins,  his  resolution  was  wholly  changed  ; 
and  he  not  only  deserted  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward, 
bat  almost  died  of  grief  for  the  fatal  consequences  which 
he  foresaw  would  follow  his  imprudence.^ 

The  failure  of  the  English  embassies  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  one  last  effort  on  the  part  of  his  Scots  ad- 
hefents.    Deeply  penetrated  with  the  calumnies  of 
Dawkins — which  their  affection  for  the  Prince  did  not 
semple  to  consider     impudent  tmd  vUkuum  asper- 
wwtff — ^they  attributed,  perhaps,  much  of  his  evil  re- 
pott  to  the  personal  irritation  of  the  enroy;  and, 
flattered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  attachment  of 
Charles  to  his     foithful  Highlanders,"  believed  that 
the  name  and  presence  of  "  CLUNIE  "  ivould  touch 
his  heart,  though  that  of    Jmie  Ihwkins"  had  failed* 
Aoeident  offered  an  opportunity  for  making  sucii  an 
appeal.  Through  the  nine  years  which  had  succeeded 
the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan 
had  remained  at  home  concealed  with  unparalleled 
fidelity  in  the  bosom  of  his  people ;  but  in  the  last 
year  he  had  received  immediate  instructions  from  the 
Prince  to  join  him  in  Paris,  with  all  which  he  could 
collect  of  the  money  and  effects  left  by  him  in  the 

•  Minute  of  the  Scottish  embassy,  16tb  Au^t  1755— Orig.  S.  P. 
t  JlwL 
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Highlands.^   Wearied  of  his  miserabid  life,  Clunie  bad 
immediately  taken  measures  for  his  deparhire ;  but  it 
.  was  not  until  the  agitation  of  the  embassy  in  the 
sneeeeding  yearf  that  he  eompleted  the  amngements 

for  his  .escape,  when  tUeleatlexsi  of  the  party  resolved 
to  appoint  him  their  principal  representatiye^  joining 
with  him  another  commissioner  for  the  low  country 

adherents^ 

Clunie  effected  his  retreat  from  Scotland  without 
disooTery,  and  the  embassy  delivered  thdr  mission  to 

the  Prince  in  the  middle  of  August.   But  ever  inflexi- 

*  Letter  of  the  Prince  to  aimie,  4th  Sept  1764.— drmsfii 
S.  P. 

f  Stewait*8  Sketches,  &c,  of  the  HigUanders.  8vo.  E£n.  1822. 
I.  61— (7r^.  Pofpera,  CMs  Charier  ChesL 

(  Of  tins  gentkmaa  ira  are  not  aUe  to  gi?e  any  aoooant.  W» 
dgDatoie  to  the  nunnte  of  the  deputation  Is  only  g^ven  as  H  P.** 
and  all  that  we  can  add  is,  that  he  was  certainly  the  ^  Mr  P.  ^/>/ 
named  as  a  very  confidential  adherent  in  the  instructions  of  the  Prince 
for  lii^  agent  Beson,  dated  the  3d  of  May  1750. — On(/.  ^.  P.  By 
the  importance  of  the  services  then  confide  d  to  his  charge,  it  is  e\i- 
dent  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  Jacobite  party  ;  and 
that  he  was  a  Scotsman  is  favoured  by  his  association  with  Clunie,  and 
his  desi^i^ation  of  **  Mr  P.  of  2>.,"  >yhicli  certainly  inehided  a  pro- 
prietorial title,  according  to  the  peculiar  Scottish  usage,  and  with 
which  the  English  adherents  were  never  distinguished.  We  may  here 
ohservei  although  not  personally  connected  with  the  second  deputy, 
that  the  minute  of  the  embassy  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  Scottish 
oompontkm.  The  passage—^  That,  therefore,  if  a.  chaai^  must  be," 
Ac,  some  bettor  qualified  peraon  hekoved  to  be  finmd  out**— would 
not  certainly  haye  been  written  at  that  period  by  an  Engliah  writtf.** 
Independent,  therefore,  of  other  evidence,  the  internal  testunony  of 
the  memorial  of  the  embas^  indicates  that  the  tfahrd  missioii  was  the 
representataon  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
England,  in  one  last  combined  eflfort  of  remonstrunce. 
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Ue  when  his  resolutioa  was  taken,  and  now  hardened 
iod  irritable  by  years  of  disappointment^  insult,  and 
neglecty  Charles  would  listen  to  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  dictation,  and  eommanded  the  oommlssioners 
to  lay  before  him  their  objects  in  a  minute  of  their  iii. 
ilraetions* 

.  The  tone  of  the  required  document  was  stroug 
and  explicit :  after  protesting  the  doTotion  of  his  ad- 
herents, the  representatives  set  before  him  the  dan- 
gler of  defection  threatened  in  their  discouragement, 

auil  displayed  the  constant  and  vigilant  espionage 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  They 
declared  without  disguise,  the  gross  and  degrading 
diaiges  with  which  his  conduct  had  been  loaded  by 
Dawkins,  and  too  much  corroborated  by  Colonel 
Goring,^  and  concluding  with  a  brief  view  of  the  ex- 
isting position  of  France  and  Grreat  Britain,  and  the 
&vourable  opportunity  oHered  for  his  activity,  prayed 
hflaven  to  second  their  remonBtranees.t 

In  the  conference  of  which,  this  document  was  drawn 
up  at  the  express  desire  of  the  prince,  warned  by  the 
oiienoe  which  had  been  given  in  the  open  and  parti- 
eolar  demands  against  Hiss  Walkinshaw,  made  by 
Mac^^amara^  and  Dawkius^  the  deputies  avoided  any 

*  Memoir  of  the  de|>utation,  li>Lh  of  August  1755.    MiS.  ui  our 
possession, 
t  Minute  of  the  Dejnitation. 
+  King's  Anecdotes,  206. 
§  fiede's  Anecdotes  and  Characters 
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mention  of  her  name,  and  only  alluded  to  bef  in  the 

general  advice  conceruiog  the  prince's  life  and  conduct, 
the  hmihaniy  of  dangerous  uuUmduais,  and  the  abuae 
of  his  regard  and  confidence* 

Stung  with  the  severity  of  even  this  remondtranoey 
that  which  Charles  had  not  resolved  to  do  volnntarily^ 
he  would  not  condescend  to  concede  upon  constraint, 
and  he  returned  a  written  reply  to  the  mem^nrial  of 
the  deputation^  briefly  repelling  ail  its  charges,  and  de- 
claring that  though  he  was  open  to  reason,  he  was  in- 
flexible to  threats.* 

From  that  day  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  at  an 
end,  and  all  its  most  distinguished  and  powerful  ad- 
herents, many  of  whom  were  of  the  first  quality  and 
distinction,"  t  hastened  to  fortify  their  own  security 
by  withdrawing  from  the  dangers  of  a  confederaey^  in 
which  their  councils  were  not  received.  The  obsti- 
naey  of  the  Prince  was  not  however  such  as  it  has  been 

represented.  Whatever  liiis  been  ,said  by  Dr  King,  and 
however  the  attachment  of  Charles  Edward  for  Min 
Walkinshaw  njight  Lave  been  more  the  reau It  of  grati- 
tude than  devotion,  her  support  agunst  his  own  interest 
and  friends,  was  the  impulse  of  that  generosity  by  which 
he  was  always  distinguished,  and  according  to  which, 
when  before  endangered  by  equivocal  persons,  be  had 
declared :    I  would  rather  relieve  a  hundred  enemies 

•  Orig.  Stuart  Papers. 

t  King's  Anecdotes,  208.  Kute. 
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than  flaerifioe  one  friend,"  *  In  the  charges  against 

Clementina,  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  suspicion  of  her 
treason ;  he  felt  only  that  she  liad  surrendered  all  in 
the  world  for  him,  and  that  connection  which  he  had 
not  forborne  for  her  honour,  and  his  own  conscience, 
lie  would  not  sacrifice  for  party  caution  and  cold  self- 
iaterest,  when  the  object  had  rendered  herself  wholly 
dependent  on  his  support. 

In  the  relation  between  him  and  his  adherents,  no 
reference  was  ret^ned  for  his  father.  Lost  in  long  and 
empty  inaction,  the  miserable  compromise  of  lif  e  and 
fbrtunes  In  1715  had  left  nothing  to  attenuate  his  in- 
£u8Dee,  through  the  lingering  decay  of  his  interest  iu 
saeeeeding  years ;  and  since  the  active  part  taken  by 
his  son  in  1745,  he  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  pub- 
lie  affiiirs.  With  Charles,  therefore,  was  left  the  whole 
vitality  of  the  party,  and  with  him  it  died. 

But  though  in  this  last  sacrifice  his  generosity  would 
not  allow  liim  to  abandon  Miss  Wulkinshaw  for  reasons 
of  mere  policy,  there  no  longer  subsisted  between  them 
a  corresponding  harmony ;  disagreements  concern ing 
the  education  of  their  daughter  had  long  embittered 
their  connection,  and  these  were  at  last  brought  to  a* 
crisis  as  the  increase  of  her  years  rendered  a  final  deci- 
sion necessary.  Govemed  by  an  excess  of  affection, 
which  never  permitted  her  to  be  long  absent  from  his 

*  Goring's  Letter,  35,  MS.  Notes  in  our  possesaion. 
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sights  Charles  insisted  upon  retaioing  her  ia  his  own 
family,  and  her  mother  was  resolved  upon  removiog 
her  to  a  conveut  in  Paris,  where  she  might  receive  aa 
education  superior  to  that  which  could  be  afibrded  m 
the  seclusion  of  her  father,  and  a  life  interrupted  by 
the  long,  frequent,  and  harassing  journeys  in  which 
slie  was  made  the  companion  of  his  projects. 

The  partizans  of  Miss  Walkinshaw  have  represented 
the  dissolution  of  her  connection  witli  the  Prince  as  re- 
sulting from  the  ill-treatment  which  she  received  from 
him ;  but,  iu  her  own  memoirs,  she  herself  attributes 
their  separation  only  to  their  disagreement  concemuig 

ilitir  cliild,"  and  in  wiiicli  she  declarer  that  her  plan 
was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  king. 

This  assertion  is  perfectly  true.  James,  long  afflicted 
by  the  barrier  which  Miss  Walkinshaw's  conneetioii 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  the  Prince,  seized  the  ooea- 
sion  of  their  misunderstanding  to  foment  the  ahezu^ 
tion ;  and,  knowing  the  inflexible  character  of  his  son, 
encouiaged  the  determination  of  his  mistress  to  lead 
them  to  a  rupture. 

i^rom  the  year  1747  he  had  continually  importuoed 
the  Prince  to  marry,f  and  imputing  his  disinclination 
less  to  the  pride  which  revolted  from  au  inferior  al- 
liance than  the  influence  in  which  he  was  held  by  lfi» 

*  Pichot,  i.  197,  375. 

t  Letter,  King  James  VIII.  to  the  Prince,  April  17,  mi.-Oriyi- 
fuU  Stuart  Paj9er$» 
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Walkini^w,  he  lamented  that  **  his  way  of  living;' 
and  the  situation  in  whicli  he  liad  put  himself,  ren- 
dered his  marrying  any  body  absolutely  impracticable*''* 
It  was,  therefore,  with  sincerity  that  the  idug  inte- 
rested himself  in  faroniing  the  views  of  Miss  Walkin« 
shaw.  With  the  hope  of  eucouragiug  her  to  abandon 
the  Prince,  he  not  only  gave  his  entire  countenance 
to  ber  wishes,  but  eveu  promised  to  charge  himself 
vith  the  education  of  the  young  Caroline,  if  she 
should  remove  her  from  her  father ;  and  when,  at 
last,  the  sepamtion  was  effected,  he  congratulated 
the  Prince  upon  an  event  so  Iiappy  for  future  pro- 

The  policy  of  James  was  eiitircly  successful,  and  de- 
termined the  final  separation  between  the  Prince  and 
his  mistress.  On  the  22d  of  July  1760,  she  quitted 
Boaiiion  at  midnight,  and,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ter, proceeded  direct  to  'F^ris,  where  King  James,  to 
encourage  her  desertion,  had  furnished  her  with  letters» 
to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pans.T 
At  the  discovery  of  the  abduction  of  his  child,  the  Prince 
was  struck  with  a  heavy  blow  of  grief ;  and,  actuated 
by  his  despair,  indignation,  and  energy  of  character,  he 
bad  certainly  taken  measures  to  obtain  her  recovery ; 
but  his  politic  father  had  anticipated  his  attempts,  by 

• 

*  Lsfeter  to  the  Prince,  Dec  80, 1750.— (Tr^.  JS^uart  iVgim 
tPScMiHIeUGb.  Ed.  11876.  Menu  Duo.  de  St  Simon,  m  144. 
t  FSchot,  Hist.  Gh.  £d«  il  875. 
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making  a  provision  for  his  grandeliild,  which  rendered 
it  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  she  was  entrusted  to 
retain  her  custody ;  and  by  preparing  her  mother 
with  letters  of  such  in^uence  as  enabled  her  to  procure 
the  intervention  of  the  French  government-— long  since 
at  variance  with  Charles — for  the  protection  of  her 
maternal  authority,  which  her  oflfopriug,  being  illegiti* 
mate,  was  independent  of  a  father. 

Having  accomplished  his  plan,  James  willingly  paid 
the  gratification  for  its  security,  and  consoled  his  son 
by  congratulating  him  upon  so  happy  an  events  as  now 
left  him  at  freedom  to  profit  by  future  projects,  hj 
which  he  meant  a  political  alliance.  The  policy  of  the 
king  was  more  clearly  demonstrated  at  his  death.  It 
has  been  asserted  that,  at  the  time  that  he  had  enr 
couragid  Miss  Walkinshaw's  separation,  he  had  pro- 
mised not  only  the  immediate  supplies  for  her  daughter's 
education,  but  the  legacy  of  a  permanent  proviaon. 
Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof ;  and,  upon  his 
decease,  no  such  donation  being  found,  the  Cardinal  of 
York  immediately  reduced  the  former  aUowauce  to 
one*half  its  amount. 

After  the  departure  of  Miss  Walkinshaw  from  Bouil- 
Ion,  the  Prince  saw  her  no  more ;  but,  twenty-five  yean 
later,  in  the  solitude  which  followed  his  separation  from 
the  Princess  Louisa,*  he  recalled  his  daughter,  who  was 

*  The  fame  of  Alfieri  has  given  to  his  animosity  for  the  nitafil  Tt- 

sentment  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  had  hijurcd,  an  undue  credit  for  the 
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then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  she  continued  to  re- 
side witii  liim  at  Rome  iiutil  his  death  on  the  SOtli 
of  January  1788.  During  these  few  last  years, 
the  gentleness,  talents,  and  accomplishments  of  this 
amiable  lady,  produced  upon  the  wounded  and  withered 
mind  of  the  onoe  proud  and  gallant  Prince  a  sfleam 
of  peace  and  restoration,  which  declares  wiiat  would 
hsTe  been  its  chaiaeter  if  its  warm,  generous,  and 
vivid  feelings  had  not  been  outraged,  rent,  and 
poifloned  by  the  treachery  of  courts,  the  baseness  of 
the  world,  and  the  insolence,  contention,  and  abuae 
of  muida  unworthy  of  his  own.  In  the  society  of  his 
amiable  and  accomplished  daughter,  he  reiurmed  his 
{Regularities,  discarded  his  vices,  and  lived  with  a 
n^arity,  order,  and  simplicity,  exceeded  by  few  of 
his  rank.  His  household  was  directed  by  strict  eco- 
nomy,  which  discharged  all  his  accounts  every  month. 
His  own  habits  were  equally  regular :  be  rose  at  four, 
breakfasted  at  sevoii,  made  a  very  simple  dinner  at 
noon,  and,  after  tea  at  seven,  retired  to  bed  at  nine. 

mafigQant  calnmnies  wxtb  which  he  has  darkened  the  memory  of 
Charks  Edward,  with  the  stjun  of  that  divorce,  of  which  his  own  seduc- 
tions, and  the  vanity,  weakness,  and  selfish  temper  of  the  Princes^s,  wvi  v 
the  cause.  "*/e  c/owf,"  said  licr  husband,  "a  ma  famille  et  vtoi-/,u  i/it 
dc  Hie faire part  de  nm  situution  nmc  Madame  dc  SfulbLffj  laa  ftiinne 
mtwee  sur  des  ecarts  et  nne  condu'dc  avec  un  Jlonsuur  Aljkt'L  '  Let- 
ter from  the  Prince  to  M.  le  Conite  de  VLTgennes ;  Avrl],  1788. — ^6'.  P. 
In  the  offences  thus  given,  the  Princess  felt  no  compunction  as  the 
a^es^r,  but,  with  that  rigorous  egotism  ^vliich  characterised  her 
through  life  to  all  but  her  omiioii  iUiieri,  in  the  leseatment  of  blame, 
•be  idt  herself  aiyurcd 
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His  princijud  enjoyment  was  music,  for  wiiich  his  pas- 
sionate delight  and  great  proficiency  were  remarkable 
at  an  early  age^the  violonoello,  for  his  execution  ou 
which  he  had  been  celebrated  in  his  youth*— and  the 
bagpipe,  which  he  had  acquired  after  iiis  expedition  in 
the  Highlands,  were  the  principal  instruments  witit 
which  he  beguiled  his  solitude.  The  latter,  however, 
which  he  nsed^  was  not  the  great  battle  pipe,"  but  the 
more  appropriate  small  chauter,  or,  as  it  is  now  ordi- 
narily called,  the  Irish  pipes,  once  common  to  both  ibe 
Celtic  countries*  A  beautiful  stand,  the  drones  of  which 
were  mounted  with  silver,  and  the  bag  covered  with 
velvet  tartan,  was  recently  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Richard  Lees,  at  Galashiels,  at  whose  sale  they  weie 
purchased  by  Mr  Lees,  Brown  Square,  Edinburgh. 
The  evenings  of  the  Prince  were  thus  spent  in  the 
indulgence  of  one  of  his  favourite  instruments,  some- 
times alone,  and  at  others  accompanied  by  a  sape- 
fior  performer.  But  uvcii  iu  these  recrcutioiia  there 
was  a  tinge  of  the  sadness  which  accompanied  the 
embittered  fortunes  of  the  Ko\  al  Exile  :  and  an  in- 
teresting  notice  of  these  solitary  hours  is  preserved 
by  Mr  Corri,  who  for  two  years  held  a  place  in  the 
household  of  the  Prince.  I  usually  remaiued  alone 
with  him  every  evening,"  says  the  author,  "  the  Prince 
playing  the  violoncello,  and  I  the  harpsichord,  also  com- 
posing little  pieces  of  music  ;  }  et  these  t^te-a^t^tes  were 

*  Desbrosaes'  Lettres  Histonque  de  sor  Tltalic  Par.  1S04»  ii.  366* 
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of  8  sombre  east.  The  apartment  was  hung  with  old 
red  damask,  lighted  only  by  two  candles,  and  on  the 
table  lay  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols,"* 

After  his  return  from  Scotland,  as  ho  himself  declared, 
when  disarmed  at  his  arrest  in  Paris,  t  the  Prince 
always  carried  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  and  some 
times  a  snmll  stiletto.  To  those  who,  in  the  dimness 

now  stealing  over  his  Liatory,  are  ignorant  of  the  details 

of  ^e  times,  this  may  seem  a  strange  and  vapouring 

proceeding  ;  but  that  Charles  should  be  apprehensive  of 
hishfe,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  re- 
member that  it  was  firmly  believed  a  plan  had  been 
eoQoerted  to  assassinate  his  father,  t  that  he  himself  had 
fbeen  attacked,  and  that  one  of  his  couriers  had  been 
killed  when  employed  in  carrying  important  despatches 
to  his  agent  in  Paris.  That  in  1751§  he  had  received 
the  most  positive  information  that  an  assassin  had  left 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  his  life,  and  that 
iu  1755  a  deputation  from  his  most  distinguished  ad- 
herents in  Britain  had  warned  him  that  he  was  still 
surrounded  by  a  secret  and  dansjerous  establishment  of 
spies  and  hostile  emissaries.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  continued  alarms,  and  the  resolution  of  tiie 

■  Domiuico  Corn — Life  of  Himself. 

+  Authentic  account  of  the  Young  Chevalier  ii\  France,  &c,  Lon- 
iiua:  Vkd,    Pichot,  ii.  361. 
I  Duclos.    Mem.  da  Bcnvick,  torn.  II. 

§  Utter  hoai5irJiuuQ0  Harrington,  Aug.  6,  ITdL—C/r^.  tUtuari 
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Prinee  for  defending  his  life  when  it  was  endangered 

in  Scotland/  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  its  seearity  in  Rome. 

Endeared  and  soothed  by  the  cares  and  the  afiection 
of  his  daughter,  this  stern  jealousy  gave  way  to  calmer 
feelings,  and  the  last  days  of  the  Prince  were  brightened 
with  a  gleam  of  parting  sunshine.  Touched  by  the 
merits  of  Caroline,  he  bestowed  upon  her  the  last  act 
of  his  royal  character,  by  creating  her  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, and  passing  an  act  for  her  legitimization,  which 
was  afterwards  registered  in  the  Chancelierie  du  Boi 
in  Paris.  Of  the  life  of  Clementina,  after  her  sepa- 
ration from  the  Prince,  almost  nothing  is  known. 
For  some  time  she  continued  to  reside  at  Paris  and 
Meaux  under  the  title  of  Comtesse  d'Albertrofif,  con- 
ferred, it  is  said,  by  the  king  of  France ;  but  for  what 
motive,  or  why  chosen  from  a  langiiage  foreign  to 
France,  has  not  been  expUiined.  The  Due  de  St  Simon, 
who  was  in  his  dotage  at  the  time  he  £nished  his  me- 
moirs, asserts  that  it  was  conferred  previous  to  her  first 
presentation  to  the  Prince  at  Bannockburn  ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  dream.t  On  the  suppression  of  her  eon- 

*  Journal  of  the  Escape  isi  the  Chevalier,  p.  ei.'Aecaiiiiis, 

p.  105-187. 

f  The  accuracy  of  the  Due  du  St  Simon's  account  may  be  judgod 
by  his  assertion  that,  to  the  nei:;oti;Uioii,s  of  Miss  Wiilkinshaw's  fatiuT 
with  the  Emperor,  the  mother  of  the  Prince  'uvcd  her  liberation  t'n«m 
Insbruck,  while  all  the  world  knows  that,  hopeless  of  freedom,  she 
escaped  through  an  entery)rise  conducted  by  a  party  of  Kin^;  James's 
adherents,  with  which  the  laird  of  Barowiield  was  in  no  waj^  coH" 
Dected.--J/«Biotre«  de  Baron  de  PoUmtz,  p.  217. 
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Tenty  in  common  with  all  others  in  PariSy  at  the  Freneh 

Revolution,  Miss  \V  alkiushaw  removed  to  Friburg  iu 
Switzerland,  where  she  resided  until  her  death  in 
1805.* 


TUB  WALKINSHAW  FABLE. 

DuRnto  the  lifetime  of  this  iady,  and  wiiile  the  evenu 
of  her  period  remained  Iresh  in  the  memory  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  survived,  the  opinion  of  the  world 
remained  undistorhed  in  its  conviction  as  to  hereon- 
uection  with  the  Prince  ;  but  in  the  veil  which  time 
has  now  drawn  over  the  personages,  and  the  events  of 
iliu  last  century,  au  littompt  has  been  made  to  rescue 
her  name  from  sharing  in  the  history  of  her  country 
that  position  which  none  has  ventured  to  challenge,  for 
the  mothers  of  those  various  noble  iiamilies  which  have 
descended  from  the  more  distant  progenitors  of  her 
royal  protector,  and  thus  they  have  (quarrelled  ibr  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  an  origin  which  nobody  denies  to 
the  illustrious  names  of  Beaufort,  iiichmond,  and 
Grafton. 

In  this  attempt,  all  her  paternal  house  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  her  mother ;  and  while  Cle- 
mentina is  vindicated  as  a  virtuous  and  injured  martyr,  . 
Charles  is  branded  as  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  the  king 

*  Am^y  Papers. 
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as  a  faithless  prince^  and  the  Cardinal  as  a  erafty 

priest,"  who  assassinated  his  niece  to  possess  himself  of 
her  inheritance  I  * 

This  romance  is  fonnded  upon  the  assertion  that  Hiss 
Waliunshaw  never  united  herself  to  the  Prince  but 
under  the  sacred  sanction  of  the  Ohnreh. 

Accorciing  to  this  story»  it  is  related,  that  after  the 
return  of  Charles  Edward  to  the  Continent— it  does  not 
condescend  upon  the  embarrassment  of  datest— his 
Royal  Highness  deputed  Mr  O'SulliTan  to  return  to 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Miss  Walidu- 
shaw — or,  according  to  the  Due  de  St  Simon,  the  Coun* 
tess  Albertroif.    AccomplisiiiDg  this  enterprise,  he 

*  Amdilly  Papers. 

t  An  instance  of  this  independence  oociUB  in  an  early  part  of  the 
romance,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  active  ser- 
vices of  the  Baron  of  Barowfield,  in  the  rising  of  1715,  upon  his 
t«  escape  to  France,"  where  he  ^  was  joined  by  his  lady,  they  were 
in  great  favour  at  the  CtJUBnoflSk  Germmns^^  where  Lady  Baimw- 
field  being  delivered  of  a  daug|iter,  the  infant  was  named  €^kr 
Queen  *^  C^emen^"— AmdillyPspers.  The  writer  of  this  nanatiTe 
was  ignorant  that,  imxnediately  afterthe  ntnm  of  James  to  Franee  hi 
1716,  by  the  peremptory  denuud  of  the  English  Ambawador,  not 
only  the  king,  but  all  his  adherents,  were  banished  firom  Franee;  sad 
that  his  Majesty  was  not  united  to  the  Princess  Clementina  until  the 
year  1710,  four  years  aftet^  lie  and  iiis  "  coiut "  had  been  expelled 
fi  om  France.  In  tlie  continuation  of  the  narrative,  the  composer  woi 
so  little  infonned  of  tlie  history  of  the  exiled  Koyal  Family,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Queen  not  only  always  resided,  but  d'md  in  France; 
rcmarkmg  that  at  her  deatli  that  coirntn,'  was  no  longer  a  re^ideiice'* 
for  her  young  favourite  Clementina.  The  fact  being,  that  the  Qneon 
was  married  to  the  king  at  Montefiasoone,  resided  with  him  all  her 
life  in  lia^y  and  died  at  Awie. 
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eondneted  the  lady  to  Ghent,  where  she  was  met  by 

the  Priuce,  and  solemnly  luarricd  to  him  according 
ta  the  aacrament  of  their  mutual  faith.  Under  this 
uniui],  colli iTiiics  the  narration,  Carol ine  was  born 
at  Liege ;  but  the  Pnnee  afterwards  failing  into  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  excited  by  the  '^insidious  arts*^  of 
Mr  MacNamara,  and  other  neetfy  adventurers  in  hia 
trnte^***  a  breach  was  effected  between  the  Prinee  and 
Clementina,  and  his  violence  of  temper  obliged  her  to 
fly  his  house,  and  take  refuge  in  a  convent." 
Upon  her  removal  to  Paris,  the  Prince  followed  /ler; 
but  failing  to  effect  her  return,  *^  listened  to  his  father's 
proposal  for  contracting  a  new  alliance,  that  the  family 
^Stmrt  might  he  perpetuated  m  the  male  line/'f  With 
this  view,  the  father  and  son  wrought  upon  the  terrors 
of  the  injured  mnfe  by  the  threats  of^'a  httre  de  caehety^ 
until  they  intimidated  her  into  the  signature  of  a  do- 
eoment  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  her  connection 
with  the  Prince,  and  upon  this  renunciation  of  all  her 
dauns,  His  Royal  Highness  married  the  Princess  of  StoU 
hrg.  Whether  as  the  price  of  this  concession,  or  an 
mtnde  fot  the  lettre  de  cachet,  with  the  promise  of 
which  it  was  little  in  accordance,  Miss  Walkinshaw 
was^  at  some  uncertain  time  during  this  period,  created, 
by  the  King  of  France,  Comtesse  "  d'Albcrtroff,'*  and 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obs»?rvo  tliat  hlr  MacNamara  nevei'  was 
in  tlie  suite  ^  of  the  Pxiaoe,  and  that  he  waa  a  person  of  high  honour 
and  character. 

t  AnidiUy  Papen. 
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eontinned  to  reside  in  Paris  with  lier  daughter,  untili 

at  the  request  of  the  Pi  iiice,  after  his  separation  froni 
the  Princess  Louisa,  she  permitted  her  to  transfer 
lier  society  to  him,  with  whom  she  continued  until  his 
daath,  which  the  Anidilly  MS.  fixes  in  the  year  17d4,  in 
preference  to  the  received  date  of  January  17BB.'*'  Upon 
the  decease  of  her  lather,  "  the  Duchess  crAlbaiiie  was 
left  liberally  provided,  but  died  shortly  after  in  the 
Pahico  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
all  that  she  possessed*  Clementina  survived  her  daugh- 
ter until  the  year  1805,  when  she  died  at  Priburg.  By 
her  will  she  directed  that  her  papers,  and  a  gold  box  con* 
taining  the  miniature  of  the  Prince,  should  be  trans- 

*^  It  has  been  commonly  received  that  the  Prince  died  upon  K\s> 
dlst  of  December ;  but  that  time  was  given  out  by  his  household  to 
avoid  tlic  coincidence  of  tlie  true  date  with  a  day  considfired  fiital  fiir 
the  Hooae  of  Stuart  since  the  exeeation  of  CharleB  I. 

He  expired  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening,  and  in  his  last  mo- 
ments was  attended  by  the  FranctBcan  hrothers,  Father  James  and 
Father  Michael  MacConniek,  the  former  of  whom  was  afterwards 
Superior  of  the  Irish  Frandscan  College  of  St  Issdore  at  Bome. 

He  recdved  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Cfanich  with  the  demonstra- 
tions of  a  strong  fuitli,  and  died  in  the  most  edifying  maimer.  By 
his  directions,  the  Fathers  watched  his  corpse,  reciting  the  office  for 
the  dead,  trom  tlic  moment  of  his  depmlurc  mitii  his  interment."— 
Information  by  the  Rev.  Father  James  MacCormick, 

Tho  venerable  brothers  ti'om  whom  he  reeciveii  the  List  cooholations, 
were  natives  of  the  connty  of  Leitrim,  and  lived  to  a  very  great  age* 
James  died  at  Uome  in  the  year  1818,  and  is  buried  in  the  Chnrch  of 
St  Isadore,  near  the  tomb  of  Father  Luke  Wadding.  Mkhaei,  who 
was  a  most  able  scholar,  and  spoke  almost  every  European  language 
with  fluencyi  died  at  Naples  in  1820,  and  is  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St  Macie  Nuova. 
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mittedi  through  Mr  CouUs  the  baaker^  to  her  friendd 

in  Scotland,  to  whom  she  had  preyionsly  intimated  that 

afidriardea^ithQ  would  convey  documeuts  which  would 

• 

▼mdieste  the  innoeenee  of  her  cruelly  aspersed  charao- 
ter."  Among  the  papers  said  to  have  been  thus  disponed, 
was,  U  k  *^mippond^  the  certificate  of  her  marriage  to 
Priuce  Charles.''  But  neit/wr  this  evident^  nor  any  of 
tiie  other  equally  imporUmt  paperg  hy  loAM  it  wom  smd  to 
he  accompanied^  ever  reached  England;  ♦  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  value  of  the  gold  box  probably  led  to 
au  abstraction  which  rendered  it  conveuieut  to  de- 
stroy the  documents* 

There  is  another  version  oi  this  iiiatuiy,  which  in 
some  degree  differs  from  the  foregoing.  Its  author 
haviiig  been  uwaro  th.-it  King  Jamos  favoured  Miss 
Walkinshaw^s  separation  from  the  Prince,  assumes  his 
approbation  of  her  views  for  her  daughter,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  legality  of  her  birth, 
and  desired  that  she  should  receive  an  education  suit- 
able for  one  who  might  be  destined  to  wear  the  Britisli 
crown.**  The  charge  of  intimidating  Miss  Walkin- 
shaw  is,  therefore,  shifted  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,,  who 
is  accused  of  having  been  always  hostile  to  her  cause. 
Accordingly,  it  is  asserted  that  upon  the  death  of  King 
James  he  urged  so  strongly  to  his  brother  the  ineapa- 
dty  of  a  female  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  the 
throne,''  that  at  length  he  obtained  his  consent  to  a 

*  Amdilly  Papen. 
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divarcey  when,  by  the  menace  of  a  kUre  de  eacket,  he 
extorted  from  Clementina  the  signature  of  a  document 
renoancing  the  validitj  of  hex  marriage,  with  a  confes- 
sion that  it  was  wanting  in  some  of  the  fomaUHes  of 
the  CkUholic  ChurcAJ*  The  narration  continues  its 
departure  from  the  former  edition  of  the  story^  by  de- 
claring that  the  title  of  Albertrofi^  so  far  from  haTing 
been  conferred  by  the  French  coort  as  a  mark  of 
favour,  was  prescribed  as  an  imperative  command  to 
assume  a  designation,  the  evident  motive  for  which 
was  a  distinction  from  any  participation  in  the  titles 
borne  by  the  Prince.  Notice  is  then  made  of  the  sab- 
seq^ueiit  marriage  of  Charles,  his  separation  from  the 
Princess  Louisa,  and  the  recal  of  his  daughter. 

lieic,  again,  the  two  narrations  diiler.  lu  tiie  first 
it  is  said  that  he  requested  to  liave  his  daughter  sent 
to  him,"  as  if  yet  under  the  charge  of  her  mother,  with 
whom,  it  was  immediately  before  asserted,  she  had 
continued  to  reside  in  a  convent  in  Paris.*'  But  in  the 
second  version,  it  is  declared  that  she  had  been  long 
married  to  a  Swedish  Baron  named  Rowenstart,  by 
whom,  at  her  recal  to  the  Prince,  she  had  a  son  six 
years  of  age.  At  this  period,  however,  no  mention  Is 
made  of  her  husband's  presence,  and  as  if  in  the  sole 
charge  of  the  child,  she  is  represented  as  introducing 
him  with  herself  into  the  family  of  the  Prince. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  the  story  makes  known  that 
*^  she  was  taken  ill,  arid  believed  herself  to  have  been 
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poisoned  by  the  CardtntU  of  York^  who,"  acoordiug  to  the 
tale,  IMS  a  erafttf  pri^y*  and  a  personal  enemy  to 
her  mother.  In  this  danger  of  her  lifoi  alarmed  for 
that  of  her  son,  she  removed  him  from  her  own  care, 
and  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  aonhe  old  Highr 
iiEmders  who  had  followed  the  Prince."  It  is  not  ex* 
plained  what  bad  prevented  the  more  natural  protec- 
tion of  his  father.  But  after  the  decease  of  Charles 
Edward,  upon  the  approaching  end  of  his  daughter, 
the  Baron  de  Bowenstart  re-appears  in  the  drama  at 
the  death-bed  of  his  wife,  then  sinking  under  the 
aserihed  poison  of  her  uncle ;  she  conjured  him  to  re- 
move her  sou  to  another  country,  but  silently  and 
without  any  disturbance,  since  the  Cardinal  was  all- 
powerful  iu  Italy." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  conviction  of  her 
own  assassination,  and  the  danger  of  her  son,  the  talo 
continues  to  relate  that  the  unhappy  Duchess  was  so 
cajoled  and  intimidated  by  the  Cardinal,  that  she  gave 
up  to  him  all  her  lather's  effects  and  papers,"  *  and  soon 
afterwards  sunk  under  the  ^  poison  administered  by 
the  relation  whom  yet  she  rewarded  for  her  murder 
with  the  inheritance  of  all  which  she  possessed. 

Such  are  the  two  versions  of  the  Walkinshaw  tra- 
ditions, now  revived  with  considerable  interest,  and 
supported  by  MS.  narratioDS  circulated  among  the 
fnends  of  their  possessors,  and  eaid  to  have  been  cor- 

*  AnidiUy  Papera. 
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iY>boxBted  by  the  Prinoeas  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  vidow  to 

Charles  Edward.  While  there  are  found  persons  of 
knowledge,  lank,  and  title^  sufficiently  credulous  to 
listen  to  such  a  romance,  it  is .  not  idle  to  notice  its 
absurdities  and  contradictions. 

The  principal  positions  in  the  legend  are  the  assump- 
tions Uiat  the  Prince  was  married  to  Miss  Waiidnshaw 
at  their  first  conjunction,  and  that  the  union  was  after- 
wards known  and  approved  by  King  James,  who  in- 
terested himself  in  the  education  of  his  grand*daughter 
as  the  representative  of  his  family,  who  might  one 
day  wear  the  crown.** 

These  pretensions  are  overthrown  by  documental 
evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  the  King. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  Walkinshaw  narrations, 
that  the  period  of  Clementina's  union  with  Charles 
Edward  was  "  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
fchen  the  Prince  returned  to  France^'** — ^that  is  in  1746. 
But,  in  April  1747,  the  asserted  husband  contempkited 
a  marriage  with  the  Czarina,t  and,  upon  the  24th  of 
February  1749,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Landgrave 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  demanding  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and,  upon  the  same  da}%  executed  a  commission  to 
the  Sieur  Douglas,  empowering  him  to  treat  for  the 
alliance4  During  the  succeeding  summer,  the  reports 

*  ^\ini(lilly  Papers.  (Envres  de  Louis  de  St  Simon,  &c.  Strub. 
179L  XII.  p.  144. 
t  Letter,  King  James  to  the  Prince,  April  25,  1747.— Oh^.  S.  R 
t  Orig.  Stuart  Papen. 
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of  Europe,  and  traditions  btioiigly  retained  both  in 
Swedeu  and  Poland,  proclaim  his  views  of  auother 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Radzivil ;  and 
from  that  period,  for  several  years,  the  correspondence  of 
King  James  proves  that  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of 
any  nuptials  contracted  by  his  son,  but  that  so  great 
was  his  solicitude  for  a  union  which  might  give  law- 
ful heirs  to  the  crown,"  that  he  would  "  almost  have 
consented  to  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  private  rank.'** 
Upon  the  30th  of  December  1750,  the  IQng  strongly 
represented  to  the  Prince  the  important  and  visible 
necessity  for  an  event  affecting  the  existence  of  their 
house.      Had  you,"  said  he,    entered  into  the  views 
which  I  fornTerl3^.gave,t  you  had  been,  probably  at  this 
time^  the  father  of  a  family,  with  a  wife  whom  it  would 
not  Lave  been  beneath  you  to  have  married  had  you 
been  in  England."  t  The  anxiety  of  James  appears 
to  have  been  aggravated  by  a  knowledge  of  his  con- 
neetion  with  Miss  Walkinsha  w.     What  gives  me  the 
greatest  concern,"  he  adds,  "  is,  that  you  have  put 
yourself  into  a  Htuaiim  and  way  of  living  whkk  renders 
your  marrying  anybody  absolutely  impracticable"^  He 
concludes  with  a  hint,  which,  had  the  Prince  really 

*  Letter,  Kmg  James  to  the  Prince,  Dec  80, 1750, 

t  In  1747,  James  recommended  to  hia  son  an  alliance  with  one  of 
his  cousins,  a  Princess  of  Modena.  Letter  to  the  Prince,  17th  April 
1747. — Orif/,  Sittairt  Paptrs, 

X  Ivetter,  King  James  to  the  Prince,  Dec.  80, 1750.— (^rijr.  8.  P. 

§  Jbid. 
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been  united  to  ICiss  WaUdnshaw,  would  have  afforded 

liiiu  so  favuiuabie  au  opportunity  for  ackiiowiedgmeut, 
that  it  could  scaroely  have  been  neglected. 

♦*  I  am  BO  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  your  marry- 
ing, that  I  could  almost  say  /  muld  ralher  see  pern 
married  to  a  private  geniletooman  theh^i  not  at  alU*^ 

This  opening  for  confidence,  howeyer,  elicited  no 
communication  from  Charles  Edward.  A  yeaT  after- 
wards the  king  repeated  his  solicitations  and  regrets, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  sense  of  the  liaison 
wixick  governed  the  conduct  of  his  son.  It  is  plain,"* 
said  he,  ^Uhat  as  long  as  you  continue  tit  the  eiiaaiUm 
in  wMchp<m  are,  ^ou  cannot  think  of  marrying,  but  I  am 
afflicted  to  think  thai  yeu  wre  reeohed'io  eonHnue  in  that 
situatimiJ*1[  These  remonstrances,  however,  produced 
no  effect*  and  upon  their  repetition  in  1754,  twelve 
months  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Miss  Waikin- 
shaw,  Charles  returned  not  only  a  determined  refusal 
to  marriage,  but  an  avowal  of  its  rejection,  upon  the  ex- 
press design  to  prevent  the  eontinuation  of  any  Inti- 
mate representatives  to  maintain  an  unequal  struggle 
for  impotent  rights,  It  is  that,''  said  he,  which 
will  always  hinder  me  to  marry,  as  long  as  in  misfor- 
tune, for  that  would  only  subject  those  who  had  the 
spirit  of  their  father  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel. "J 

•  Letter,  King  James  to  tlie  Prince,  Dec.  30. — OHfj.  S.  P, 
f  Letter  to  the  Prince,  April  19,  1751. — Orig,  Stuart  Papers. 
X  Letter  to  Mr  Secretary  Ed^ar,  March  24,  llbL^Qrig,  P. 
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From  tbis  period  the  king  appears  to  have  relaxed  his 
eitbrts  with  his  son ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  oc* 
carred  the  estrangement  of  all  his  English  adherents 
hy  the  repulse  of  the  hrst  embassy  sent  Irom  Britain 
to  entreat  the  dismissal  of  ^  his  mistress.**    In  reply 
to  this  mi:»siou,  however^  the  Prinoe  assumed  no  posi- 
tion by  dechyring  her  his  wife^  and  npon  the  fatal 
desertion  which  followed,  made  no  effort  to  vindicate 
the  lady,  and  restore  bis  friends^  by  the  assertion  of  an 
uuion  which  would  have  exculpated  Clementina,  and 
justified  himself*  The  same  admission  of  reproach  was 
continued  in  the  foUuwhig  yuai",  when  a  »tcuiid  and 
third  deputation  repeated  similar  expostulations  for  the 
reiuna  of  the  Priuco's  household,  and  the  removal 
of  ail  suspunous  p^»ons.  Upon  this  occasion,  how* 
ever,  as  the  former,  the  Prince  made  no  declaration  to 
relieve  Miss  Waiiunshaw  from  the  odium  of  a  faithless 
mistress^-and,  for  her  sake,  the  eurtain  fell  between 
Charles  and  his  country,  and  he  lost  the  support  of  his 
Mends  for  ever. 

Had  the  Prince  really  been  married  to  Clementina, 
it  is  impossible  that  this  rupture  could  have  occurred. 
The  asserted  approbation  of  the  king,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  the  fidelity  of  a  wife  might  have  withstood 
the  si'ductious  of  a  sister,  would  no  doubt  have  over- 
come the  jealousy 'of  the  party,  and  prevented  their 
desertion  oi  a  Prince  and  a  loader  who,  at  that  time. 
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was  not  merely  the  minion  of  aflbetioni  but  the  hope 

of  a  political  cause.* 

The  next  most  remarkable  evidenoe  against  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  WalkiDshaw,  is  tlie  fact  that,  when  the 
PrincOy  exasperated  by  the  abdnetion  of  his  ehild,  at- 
tempted  by  every  means  to  obtain  her  recovery,  he  was 
incapable  of  exerting  the  right  of  paternal  authority, 
which,  under  all  laws,  in  every  case  except  iUe^Uimacy, 
is  held  superior  to  any  maternal  ehdms ;  since  the 
Legislature,  recognising  no  certain  identity  in  the  re- 
puted father  of  an  illicit  o£&pring,  grants  no  authority 
over  a  child  who  Las  no  participation  in  his  rights. 
Hence,  when  the  Prince  endeaToured  to  reoover  pos- 
session of  his  daughter,  her  mother  successfully  repelled 
his  interposition.  The  fisct  of  a  mere  natural  relation* 
ship  was,  however,  fdlly  confirmed  afterwards  by  an 
o&cial  declaration  from  Charles  himself;  for,  in  the 
year  preceding  his  death,  be  granted  to  his  daughter 
an  act  of  legitimation,!  which  aclinowledged  the  irre- 
gularity of  her  birth. 

The  Due  de  St  Simon  has  been  cited  for  evidence, 
that,  during  the  residence  of  the  Prince  in  Flanders, 
Miss  Walkinshaw  was  commonly  reputed  to  be  his 
wife,  from  having  shared  the  same  title,  and  done  the 
honours  of  hiis  house.J  But  those  titles  had  no  reference 

*  King's  Anecdotes,  208— Note. 

f  Registnitioni  ni  the  Farliameiit  of  Paris,  Sept  6th,  1787, 
X  (EuTxes  de  St  Simon,  xii.  144» 
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to  the  real  tlesignations  of  the  Prince.  Clemcntiiiik 
never  was  called  Prineess  of  Wales"  or  Bothsay/' 
nor  even  "  Comtesse  d'Albanie  ,**  and,  consequently, 
never  assumed  any  share  in  his  real  identity.  The 
appellations  whieh  she  bore  with  the  Prince  were  mere 
noms  dc  voyoge*  Those  by  which  Charles  £dward  was 
dis^ised  in  his  traTels— tamtot  un^  tanM  tm  €$utrej^** 

Bat  these  (Uiates  of  concealment,  common  to  the 
practiee  of  the  most  unsanctioned  cohabitation,  in- 
stead of  having  been  quoted  as  proofs  of  a  legitimate 
union,  should  liaye  heen  cited  as  concomitants  of  an 
association  which  tarnished  the  character  of  the  Prince, 
diminished  his  political  influence^  and  was  lamented 
by  his  father  as  the  obstacle  tu  any  suitable  alliance. 

So  Car,  indeed,  from  the  reputation  cited  by  the  Due 
de  St  Siiuoii  having  been  luio^uivocul  in  Liege,  there 
appears  great  probability  that  the  incapacity  to  pro- 
duce any  voucher  for  its  veracity,  prevented  the  name 
of  its  offspring  from  being  entered  in  the  registrations 
of  the  Church.  As  before  noticed,  twenty-Jlve  years 
elapsed  before  this  attestation  was  effected ;  and  when, 
nine  years  after  the  baptism  of  Caroline,  the  pastor 
fiailly  granted  !k  private  and  unregistered  testimonial 
letter,  it  is  observable  that  he  omitted  the  customary 
notice  of  matrimonial  relation  in  the  parents,  and  in- 
stead of  the  words  ^^filia  nobilis  domini,  n.  et  nobilis 
dominse  m,  sponsw  stice"  wrote  only    filia  nobilis  Do- 

.  »  Pichot,  II.  370. 
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mini  Guillelmi  Johnsoiit  ei  nobilis  Dominte  PiV**^ 
without  saiy  adjunct  of  alliauce.  It  was  (mlj  in  the 
year  1778)  and  after  the  death  of  the  Pastor  BaiUy,  that 
Miss  WidkinshaWf  apprehensive  lest  from  the  absence 
of  the  registration  "  legitimact/  of  her  detiu^ihUT 
be  dovhted^^  appointed  the  Lord  Antlioiiy  lienouxas  her 
procurator  to  solicit  with  the  Prince  Prehite  of  Liege, 
the  admission  of  the  testimonial  letter  of  the  Pastor 
BaillyintotheBegister  of  theChnrehof  Notre^Dame^les- 
Foiit^.  In  his  application,  however,  the  commissioner 
produced  no  c«rl$Sca(e  of  marriage  as  %»  emtcma$y  <m  the 
Continent  at  the  re^istratiwi  of  LaptisJiis,  but  in  support 
of  his  plea^  dted  enfy  eommen  refutation  in  the  city, 
and  the  belief  of  certain  grave  and  credible  persons  who 
remembered  the  ordinary  opinion,  and  tliat  ^^dnriug 
the  cuhabitatlm  "  of  tiie  supposed  Comte  and  Comtesse 
Johnson,  a  daughter  was  bom  to  the  hMly4  The  pe- 
tition, however,  was  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
Prince  Prelate  of  Liege,  the  most  conhdential  friend 
Cluirles  Edward  at  the  period  of  bis  residence  with 
Miss  Waikinshaw  in  that  city,  and  who  must  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  herself.  By  his  es- 
pecial favour,  therefore,  a  mandate  was  granted  for  the 
registration  of  the  testimonial  letter  of  the  Pere  Bainyy 
in  the  Liber  Actorum  de  Kotre-Dame-des-Fonts. 

*  Registres  aoz  Actes  de  Bapthnes  deU  FnoiaKdd  lI6tie«Daine' 
des-FoDts. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  document 
''FBANCISCUS  GAROLUS,  Dei  gratia  episcopns  et 
princeps  Leodieusis,  Sacri  iionmni  Imperii  Princeps, 
Dae  BulIoniennS)  Manshio  Franchimontensis,  Comes 
Losensis  et  Horuensis,  Bare  Herstallien&is,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Gontentis  supplies  pro  parte  Nobilis  Domini  Antonti 
Renoux,  equitis  Ecclesiastici  ordinis  melitensis  quk  a 
X^obile  domina  Carolina  Pit  eonstituti  nobis  ponrect» 
atteutiSi  subaudi toque  desuper  dilecto  iNobis  in  Ciiristo 
Magistfo  Mathieo  Defaya  eodesia  nostne  parochialis 
BeataB  Yirginis  Ililaiiaj  ad  P  ontes,  Leodii  pastore  mo- 
dfinio  et  ex  quo,  in  super,  per  instrumentum  respeetive 
a  pei'^aouis  gravilnis  ac  omni  fide  diguis,  coustiterit 
atque  edoetum  fuerit  uobiaque  penitus,  innotesc&t, 
4uud  revera  anno  iToS,  die  29^  8"^  in  hoc  civitate  nos- 
tra Leodiensi  sub  Parochia  Saneti  Thomas  suum  ha* 
buerint  domicilium  et  commorati  fuerint  assertus  do- 
mums  Guillelmus  Johnson  et  asserta  domina  Carolina 
Pit,  quod  ipsl  public^  et  ab  omnibus  hie  pro  marito  et 
uxore  iiabiti  fuerint.  Quod  tempore  eorum  cohabita- 
tionis  proereayerint  filiam,  quod  hcee  eorum  filia  dieto 
anno  1763,  die  29"^  8^  baptizata  fuerit  in  dicta  ecclesia 
nostra  paroehiali  Beate  Viiginis  ad  Pontes,  quod  quon- 
dum  delectus  Nobis  in  Christo  Josephus  Aatouiusiiailly 
ejusdem  paroehialis  ecdesae  tnne  plebanus  et  pastor 
desuper  etiam  suas  relaxaverit,  iitteras  testiuiouiales  in 
modum  aequentem.  Anno  domini  millesimo  septin- 
gesimo  quinquagesimo  tertio  mensis  Octobris  die  vige- 
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sima  noiio  baptisata  est  in  ecclesia  nostra  parochiali 
Beats  Virgiuifl  MariaB  ad  footes  Leodiensis  Caralhia 
iilianobills  domini  Gnillelmi  Johnson,  et  iiobilis  do- 
luiaaB  Pit  suscipieutenobili  domiuo  Gregorio  Fromeaten 
nomine  Nobilia  domini  Andr»  Gtffiird.  Datam  ex  Be- 
gistro  nostro  baptism aii  dictae  ecclesiiu  hac  quarta  Mail 
anni  millesimi  septingesimi  sexagesimi  secuDdi,  sobsig- 
natum  A.  Bailly  plebanus  ac  pastor  iiostrae  dominae  ad 
FontesLeodiensis.  QuodnihiioiDinaseaedem  litteraeBap- 
tismalee  ab  ipso  sic  relasats  in  Begistris  dictse  Eeeleeiip 
luodo  existentibus  uon  reperiantar  iDScriptie  quod 
contra  in  fede  et  post  finem  unins  ex  istis  Begistris 
habeatur  dumtaxat  in  formis  qusedam  do  sub  iniuistrata 
illo  Baptismo  notula  a  fato  deieoto  Nobis  in  Christo 
Magistro  Mathao  Defays  inudeiiio  dict^e  ecclesia?  pas- 
tore  de  mandate^  ut  ait»  sui  predecessoris  pinrimis  de 
post  annis,  et  non  nisi  post  quam  hnjus  in  dieta  ecclesia 
fuit,  vicariuSy  conscripta,  qui  notula^  utpote,  in  verso 
Begistri  ordine  sen  frotios  extra  illud  Begistmm  manu 
soiummodo  et  caractere  dicti  dilecti  Nobis  in  Christo 
pastoris  modemi,  qui  tempore  nativitatis  et  baptismi 
antedicta?  Carolinae,  Guillelmi  Johnson,  et  Carolina! 
Pity  filiae,  nondum,  ut  fatetur,  ecdesise  oostrse  paro- 
chiali Beatae  Virginia  MarisB  ad  fontes  erat  addictns  nee 
etiam  sui  praedecessoris  VioiriuSy  exaratie,  nulla  tides 
in  jndieio  Tel  extra  judiciam  adhibere  valeret,  idcirco 
ne  ob  defunct i  dilecti  nobis  in  Christo  pastoris  Baiil y 
relaxatas  ab  ipso  iitteras  baptiamalis  registrandi  yel 
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registruin  in  quo  forto  rcgistratie  eraiit  coiiscrvaudi 
eTODtoaiein  negligentianiy  postmodum  forsitan  filiatis  et 
iMptisiiiiis,  soepius  nominatee  GaroHD8&  Guillelmi  John- 
son et  CarolinsB  Fit  filiae  in  dubium  revocari  queaut, 
enixis  snpra  nomiDati  Nobilis  doxnini  oonstituti  suppli- 
caiitis  petitis,  utpote  justis  et  ratioiiabilibus,  aimuentes 
penuittimus  fato  dileeti  nobis  in  Chiisto  Mathseo 
Drfsys  ecclesiae  nostne  parochialis  Beat»  Virginis 
Maiim  ad  fontes  pastor!  moderuo  et  in  quautum  opus 
ddem  iDjnngimns  nt  dietas  litteras  Baptismales  die  4* 
Mali  anno  1762^  a  prctdeecssori  suo  reiaxatus,  et  per 
emioentissimum  Cardinalem  k  Bavaria  predeoessorem 
nosQ  uin  episcopum  et  priucipem  Lcodiensem  rccognitas 
et  legalisatas,  nobisque,  per  oopiam  authenticam  et 
legalisatatn  SQbjnnetam  reproductas.  In  Begistro  Bap- 
tismali  dict«c  ecclesiis  nostra  parochialis  juxta  dictam 
eopiam  in  ea  qua  jacet  tomk  cum  et  sab  presentibns 
accurate  inserat  pro  omnium  quorum  interest  notitiam. 
Datam  in  civitate  Leodiensi  sub  signatuia  nostri  in 
spiritualibus  vicarii  generalis,  bigilloque  solito  hac  2G* 
X'**  1778."* 

From  the  above  cirenmstances  may  be  judged  what 

degree  of  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  assertion  that 
Clementina  ever  was  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of 
marriage  which  she  failed  to  produce  upon  bucU  an 
occasion ;  and  also  what  value  was  to  be  given  to 

•  Kogij^tre  aiix  Actes  de  Baptlsmcs  de  la  Paroisse  Notre  Dame  atix 
Fonts  de  Tan  1700  Cinquante  trois. 
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the  reputation  of  her  position  with  the  Prince  in 
Llega. 

The  inconsigteneies  of  the  WaUdmhaw  hiatory  aie, 

however^  trequeut  and  glaring.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  mention  instances  so  puerile  as  the  assertions  that 
Clemeiitiiia  was  intimidated  to  renounce  her  claims  to 
virtue  and  sovereignty  hy  the  threat  of  a  "  lettre  de 
cachet}**  or  that, when thns  liberated,  Charles  espoused 
the  Princess  of  Stoibergat  the  solicitation  of  his  fatkr. 
Lettres  da  cachet  were  the  iron  hands  of  the  Boorhon 
Government;  but  Charles  was  at  variance  with  its 
ministers,  and  his  fother  and  brother  without  infiuence 
to  wield  the  state  despotism  of  France.  Neither  is  it 
visible  how  James,  who  died  in  1766^  could  efiectthe 
marriage  of  his  son,  which  happened  in  1772. 

It  is  equally  incongruous  that  Charl^  should  h&ve 
sacrificed  an  existing  legitimate  daughter,  for  the  con- 
tingency of  an  uncreated  son.  The  succession  of 
Britain,  governed  by  no  salique  law,  offered  no  incite- 
ment for  such  injustice  ;  and  doting ly  attached  to 
Caroline,  his  warm  heart  and  obstinate  determination 
would  never  have  been  induced  to  disinherit  her  of  rights 
really  invested  in  her  person.  It  is  equally  improbable 
that  Clementina  would  have  consented  to  the  repudia- 
tion of  a  marriage  which  should  have  given  her  daughter 
a  place  among  the  sovereign  fismilies  of  Europe^  and, 
according  to  the  possibilities  of  human  events,  the 
future  cUim  to  a  throne* 
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The  assertion  that  her  marriage  was  invalidated  be- 
cause it  was  wanting  in  some  of  the  formalities  of 
the  Catholic  Ghureh/'  betra3r8  only  an  ignoiance  in 
fabrication  ;  but  the  liistory  being  Protestant,  the  in* 
ventorsy  inflneneed  hj  the  indefinite  ideas  of  ^  mystery,'* 
**  mummery,"  and  "  superstitious  ceremonies,"  with 
which  their  imagination  invested  the  Catholic  rltnal, 
conceived  the  existence  of  some  unknown  occult  and 
mystical  formula,  in  which  the  omission  of  a  cross  or  a 
candle,  a  genuflexion  or  a  vestment,  might  nullify  the 
contract  of  the  altar. 

But,  in  the  Catholic  Chnreh,  marriage,  being  a  sacra- 
meut,  is  indissoluble,  and  cannot  be  invalidated  or 
annulled  but  for  some  moral  or  natural  disability,  and 
the  supreme  mandate  of  the  Pope.    The  ring  once 
given,  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the  priest, 
at  any  time,  in  any  p1ace»--^nnder  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  or  the  fretted  roof  of  the  holy  choir— it  is 
latified  in  the  sight  of  Him  by  whom  it  was  institnted ; 
and  the  tie  which     is  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in 
heaven,"  and  never  can  be  loosed  but  in  the  grave. 
The  only  power  for  dissolution  is  pre-existing  disquali- 
fications, consanguinity,  conflicting  vows^  or  such  moral 
causes ;  but  ^  nuUo  legitimo  impedkMwk^*  existed  be> 
tweeu  Charles  and  Clementina.  Xio  bull  was  ever  passed 
fot  their  divorce,  and  no  dispensation  granted  for 
another  marriage.  Those  who  intermeddle  with  Ca- 
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taoiic  iustiiutious,  should  hist  become  acquainted  with 
Catholic  laws. 

The  concluding  inconsistencies  of  the  Walkinshair 
history  are  amoog  the  most  contradietoiy  and  eztiava- 
gant — all  \  r»riaiicu  with  reason,  and  souio  wiih  lueiu- 
sel Yes.  In  th^  hrst  yeniou^  it  is  hinted  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  Clementina's  marriage  was  in  her  own  possession 
in  1805y  and  at  her  death  supposed  to  ha^e  been  de- 
posited in  Berne,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  her 
frieuda  in  England^  for  the  vindication  of  her  character ; 
buty  in  the  second  nanation,  it  is  declared  that  it  had 
bteii  retained  ainoijg  the  papers  of  the  Prince  at  Rome, 
and  that,  after  his  decease,  though  aU"*  these  were 
surrendered  to  the  Cardinal  by  his  niece,  the  certi6eate 
pas^  into  the  possesion  of  her  asserted  sou.  Still  more 
unreasonable  is  the  relation  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Duchess  d'Albanie  believed  herself  poisoned  by  the 
Cardinal,  and  considered  the  life  of  her  son  unsafe 
within  his  influence,  she  constituted  him  her  sole  heir, 
regardless  of  the  crime  against  herself,  and  the  destitu- 
tion of  a  son  endangered  by  his  machinations. 

Little  less  improbable  is  the  assertion  that  all  the 
facts''  of  the  Walkinshaw  history  were  attested  by  the 
I'i  jiicess  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  from  the  suspected  assassi- 
nation of  the  Duchess  d' Albania  to  the  annnlied**  mar- 
riage of  her  mother.  But  the  truth  of  this  supposed 
corroboration  may  be  judged  by  the  last  declaration. 
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la  thisy  the  fabricatars,  being  Protestant,  forgot,  or 
were  ignorant,  that  aa  a  Catholic,  the  Princess  Lonisa 
knew  that  a  Catholic  union  conld  not  be  dissolved 
but  for  the  causes  before  noticed,  and  that,  therefore, 
DODe  such  having  existed  between  Charles  and  Cle- 
mentina^ any  admission  of  their  marriage  would  have 
endangered  the  validity  of  her  own. 

There  is  one  more  discrepancy  which  we  shall  no- 
tice, although  it  has  no  connection  with  the  history  of 
Charles  Edward,  but  it  is  worth  remark,  as  characterizing 
the  credibility  of  the  Walkinshaw  Fable ;  it  is  the  as- 
sertion that  when  tho  Duchess  d'Albanie  removed  her 
assertedson  from  the  malign  influence  supposed  to  beex- 
erted  by  the  cardinal,  in  the  house  of  his  brother,  ^^she 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  some  old  hi^hlanders  who 
hadJbUowedthePrittee/*  and  **thai  the  firH  language 
voUch  he  spoke  was  Gaelic**  Without  stopping  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  the  last  years  of  the  Prince,  there  were 
110  highlaiid  followers  remaining  near  his  person  either  in 
Fhrmoe  or  Bomep  we  shall  merely  pass  on  to  re- 
mark that,  if  the  original  tongue  of  Monsignoretto 
Hoehenstart  was  Celtic,  he  must  have  been  very  tardy 
in  acquiring  the  use  of  speech,  for,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  when  he  passed  under  his  Gaelic  tutors, 
he  was  abcul  six  years  ofoffs  ! 

With  the  notice  oi  these  puerilities,  however,  we  should 
not  have  encumbered  even  this  little  book,  had  they 

•  Amdilly  Papers. 
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not  ehaiacterifled  a  namtion  so  dovpLy  affecting  the 

memory  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Prince,  and  which, 
notwithstaudiug  its  invaUditjr,  ia  now  industriousij 
circnlated  in  Scotland. 

It  is  true  that  throughout  his  public  life,  Hcury 
had  never  acted  in  concert  with  his  hfother,  had  disajp* 
pointed  his  best  hopes,  and  was  incapable  of  support* 
ing  his  efforts,  hence  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  Jaco- 
bites, nor  trusted  by  the  Prince ;  but  none  ever  accused 
him  of  a  vice,  and  his  life  andhis  characterrenderit  un- 
necessary to  vindicate  his  £une  from  murder  ;*  for  if 
he  did  not  possess  great  virtues,  neither  had  he  the  pas- 
sions for  a  crime. 

Wiiea,  thertfure,  the  basest  treachery  is  charged 
against  the  Prince— the  repudiation  of  a  wife,  and  the 
dishonour  of  a  child—and  that  the  crime  of  assassina- 
tion is  advanced  against  a  mild  and  feeble  old  man,  ag- 
gravated by  treason  in  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  per- 
son of  an  amiable  and  unoffending  lady,  the  faisehoud 
becomes  malignant,  and  weapon  must  be  drawn  against 
weapon — the  sword  of  justice  against  the  sliielio  of 
revenge. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  written  the  latter 
pages  of  these  fragments.  Some  may  think  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  ungenerous  to  liffe  ttie  veil  of  the  de- 

•  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  Duchess  d^Albanie  died  from  i 
liugering  absc  ess  in  her  side,  occasioued  by  a  fall  from  her  hors^  some 
time  before  she  lett  France  to  reside  with  the  Prince. 
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)mrted  centory— the  oblivion  whieh  had  been  drawn 
over  tlie  frailty  of  one  long  gathered  to  her  rest — the 
member  of  an  honourable  house,  which  lias  left  de- 

sceudauts  to  bear  her  name,  and  blood  to  blush  for  her 
indiscretion,  ^ 

But  if  Clemeutina  belonofs  to  hearts  vot  alive  to 
sensibiUty^  Charles  belongs  to  his  country  and  to 
posterity ;  his  memory  cannot  be  torn  from  among  her 
dearest  and  saddest  pages ;  and  if  his  errors  are  not 
dented,  they  must  not  be  exaggerated ;  neither  must 
their  shade  be  made  the  veil  to  cover  the  frailty  of 
another.  Clementina  has  left  names  and  influence 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  her  family,  and  repair,  in 
their  own  life,  the  errors  of  hers.  But  if  Charles  has 
none  who  may  claim  in  Scotland  the  right  to  vindicate 
his  memory — his  clan,  his  country — while  Scotland  yet 
possesses  a  clan»  and  still  holds  a  pUce  among  nations*^ 
will  liul  i>oimil  his  name  to  descend  undcfondcd  to 
posterity ;  and  if  his  father  and  his  brother  neither 
shared  nor  deserved  the  same  interest  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  ^^Bomanoe  of  Scottish  History,"  let  not  the  post- 
humous injustice  of  man  be  added  to  the  chastisement 
of  heaven ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  they  have  now 
passed  the  bar  where  their  faults  and  their  virtues  are 
determined  for  ever. 

Why  were  the  ashes  of  the  dead  disturbed?  Cle- 
mentina had  charms,  qualities,  and  sorrows,  for  which 
the  world  would  liave  drawn  a  veil  of  tenderness  over 
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her  Iralts.    Let  not  her  phantom  be  called  up  from 

the  grave  to  aggravate,  with  liostility  iu  death,  the 
emiB  which  paid  too  dearly  in  their  lives. 
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L  Page  65. 

After  the  action  fought  in  Kintyre  between  the  fanatic 

repubU<saii8  under  General  Lesly,  and  the  royalist 

clans  under  the  celebrated  Alasdair  MacColla,  upon  the 

retreat  of  that  chieftain  and  his  Irish  followers  into  the 

Isles,  the  Highlanders  submitted  "  upon  quarter  given 

them  by  David  Lesly,  but  having  surrendered  their 

oiw,  the  Marquis''  of  Argyl],  <^and  a  blooily  preacher, 

Mr  John  Nevoy,  prevailed  with  him  to  break  his  word, 

and  80  the  artn^  toaa  lei  loaee  upon  them  and  killed  them 

all  without  mei'c^,    Whertat  David  Lesly  seemed  to 

have  some  inward  check,  for  while  the,Marquis  and  he, 

with  Mr  Nevoy,  were  walking  over  theaneks  in  bloody  he 

turned  about  and  said ;  '  now^  Mr  John,  have  ^ou  not 

once  ffotten  yowrfuU  ofUood^  ***  Much  has  been  said,  is 

still  said,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  op- 

pieasion  of  Protestants,  but    if  the  Utm  should  paim,'* 

^  liat  would  bo  the  black  and  blood -stained  pages  of  thu 

^hundred  tyrants"  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  legal 

murders,  the  fanatic  massacres  of  the  sacrilegious  refor- 

oieis,  and  sanguinary  banditti  of  the  covenant." 

^liemoirsofHfliL  GntbriCi  Bishop  of  Dtmkelcl,  12mo,  Glasgow, 
1748,  p.  248. 
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II.  Paqs  6d« 

Gbosert,  or  Gfossart,  was  a  gloomy  fanatic  \vliose  name 
was  still  remembered  amoDg  the  oldest  of  the  last  ge- 
neration, for  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  the  covenanters.  As  noticed  by  Dr  Beaton,  he  was 
a  collector  of  customs  at  Alloa,  and  married,  not,  as 
inadvertently  mentioned  by  tliat  ingenious  gentleman, 
to  the  milliner  of  Leicester  Honse,  bat  to  a  German 
woman,  the  daughter  of  that  sempstress.  In  July  1751, 
it  was  '^cnrrently  reported  in  Scotland,  that  he  had 
left  the  country  with  intention  to  assassinate  the 
Prince  ;  "  according  to  the  description  sent  abroad  for 
his  anresty  ^  he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  high,  well  made,  of  a  black  complexioo, 
and  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  his  eye-brows  laige  and 
black,  inclining  rather  to  lean  than  fat."  lie  had  a 
remarkable  genius  for  clock-work  and  all  sorts  of  me- 
chanism." *  "  So  strong  was  the  presumption  against 
him»  that  ail  carriages  passing  Avignon  were  closely 
inspected,  and  summary  measures  taken  for  his  arrest,  t 

*  Ix'tter,  Sir  James  llamngtOQ,  supposed  to  the  Trince,  Aviguoo, 
Anjr.  «,  1751.— C?n^.  iiS'.P. 
\Ihid 
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had  he  appeared  in  that  city.   Doabtless,  however,  he 
was  diverted  by  karuing  the  absence  of  the  Prince, 
and  finally  baffled  by  the  impenetrable  incognito  which 
involved  his  retreat.   Of  the  attack  upou  Charles  Ed- 
ward two  years  proeedingy  in  Germany,  we  have  already 
given  an  account  ;*  but  if  the  veil  of  power  \\  as  lifted, 
the  history  of  the  modem  as  well  as  the  ancient 
world  wonid  disclose  the  employment  of  assassination 
where  it  is  little  suspected  by  the  innocent  and  the  in- 
experienced, who,  removed  beyond  the  machinery  of 
cabinets,  believe  that  black  and  mysterious  deeds  were 
confined  to  that  period  called  by  the  ignorant,  ^*the 
dark  ages,'*   Bnt  if  the  stones  of  palaces,  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  the  clouds  and  stars  of  night,  had  tongues 
to  tell  what  passed  beneath  them,  there  wonld  be  little 
temptation  to  resort  to  Scott  and  Aiusworth  for  ro- 
mance* Some,  perhaps,  who  pass  the  gates  of  Herren- 
hausen  may  stiil  pause  upou  the  spot  where  the  sword 
of  sovereignty  was  imbrued  in  murder ;  and  few  have 
seen  the  walls  of  Imislake  who  have  not  heard  the  story 
which,  if  it  had  occurred  in  the    middle  ages,"  would  be 
made  a  ehapter  to  qnote  against  their  civilization,  of 
**Howe  Schir  Migwel  of  Tortingale  slew  the  Marquis  do 
Lottl^."  The  latter  of  these  dark  deeds  happened  no 
longer  ago  than  the  beginning  of  the  piosent(iu;irtcrcen- 
toiy.  On  the  morning  of  the  2dthof  February  1824, 


*  Page  41  of  this  Volume. 
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Don  Agostinho  DomlDgoe^  Marquis  de  Lonl^,  was  foniid 

dead  beneath  a  table  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace 
of  f mislakoy  the  foyal  hnntiiig  seat  in  the  pioTince  of 
Alemtajo,  upon  the  south  side  of  ^he  Tagus.  When 
first  inspeeted^  no  marks  of  violenee  weie  ohsenred^ 
but  upon  close  examiuation,  it  was  discovered  that  his 
death  had  been  caused  by  a  small  and  very  acute 
stiletto,  which  had  been  drwm  tnio  ihe  ftratn  through  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  perpetrators  of  this  assassina- 
tion were,  Don  Miguel,  the  Marquis  d'Abrantes,  and 
a  favourite  of  the  prince,  Don  Jose  Verissimo.  Various 
causes  were  assigned  for  the  atrocious  aet^  and  some 
even  implicated  "  La  Madre  de  Pecado,"  Donna  Car- 
lotta,  the  queen  dowager,  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  truth. 

The  motive  for  the  death  of  Comto  Koningsmark, 
however,  is  sufficiently  notorious.  He  had  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Priucess  of  Zeli  before  her  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  Long 
subsequent  to  that  event,  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
was  absent  with  the  army,  he  visited  Hanover,  and  it 
was  reported  to  the  Elector  that  he  had  been  received 
by  the  Princess  in  her  apartments.  Upon  this  infor- 
mation, her  £ftther-in-law  caused  the  Gomte  to  be 
watched,  and  one  evening  he  received,  notice  that 
the  suspected  nobleman  had  been  seen  to  enter  the 
palace.  At  this  report  the  Elector  immediately  posteil 
himself  with  some  attendants  near  the  gate  to  wait  for 
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his  return,  and  when  at  length  he  appeared,  he  gave 
the  word  for  his  attack,  and  he  was  killed  by  the 
swords  of  the  attendants  in  his  own  presence.  It*  was 
generally  believed  that  the  princess  was  innocent,  and 
that  the  comte  had  been  allured  to  the  palaoeby  afolse 
appointment  concerted  by  a  mistress  of  tiio  Elector. 

It  would  be  non^rtinent  to  cite  the  fsAe  of  the 
Cars— of  Foedor— the  Peters-^Panl—AIexander,  &e«, 
^  because  we  are  only  treating  of  assassination ;  but 
in  Russia  the  daji;gery  the  bowl,  and  the  sash,  are  among 
the  ordinary  feudal  services  of  succession.  Neither 
do  we  think  it  consistent  with  our  own  convenienoe  to 
relate  the  confession  of  the  physiciau  who,  on  his 
death-bed)  revealed  the  late  of  a  young  and  illustrious 
peisonage  whom  he  had  removed  from  the  arena  of 
iiiugSy  by  mixing  a  subtle  poison  with  the  stuthng  of  a 
tooth.  The  wotld,  unoonsoioos  of  the  employment  of 
assassination,  hereafter  may  be  curious  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  plot  in  which  the  commander  of  a 
ship  of  war  in  the  service  of  a  great  power,  in  various 
sights  of  August,  September,  and  Deoember  1803,  and 
January  1804^  landed  upon  the  shores  of  her  enemy 
conspirators  bound  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
life  of  the  chief  magistrate,  which  four  of  their  number 
had  previously  unsuccessfully  attempted ;  and  those 
who  believe  that  acts  of  state  violence  terminated  with 
tlic  ''dark  ages,"  will  hear  with  incredulity  that  these 

brigands  were  in  the  pay  and  direction  of  a  diplomatic 
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minister,*  from  whom  they  received  the  follow ing  in- 
structious;  ''It  matters  little  whom  the  animal  is 
oTerthrown ;  it  is  sufficient  that  you  shall  be  ready  to 
join  in  the  chase,  when  the  moment  arrives  for  putting 
him  to  death/* 

Those  who  indignantly  repel  this  charge,  may  then 
refer  for  a  precedent^  to  the  design  planned  in  1715  by 
Lord  SUiir,  to  assassinate  King  James  VIII.,  on  his  way 
from  Paris  to  embark  for  Scotland  ;t  and  if  they  are 
diffident  of  sneh  disregard  to  life  among  statesmen,  they 
may  consider  the  oihcial  instructions  with  which  the 
same  Lard  Sudr  prefaced  the  massacre  of  Glen  Co; 
and  the  confidential  counsel  which  the  Lord  President 
Forbes  deliveredi  not  against  the  existence  of  one  ^*  dan- 
gerous" individual,  but  for  the  "  extirpation  **  of  a  whole 
race  of  people^      The  Highlanders^*  said  the  minister, 
**are  now  to  be  destrc$^  as  wild  saoages;  to  attempt 
to  bring  it  ahoiu  bj^  legal  trial  would  serve  only  to 
put  them  on  their  gnard."|  ^*  The  muter  ^  the  only 
season  in  which  we  are  sure  the  Highlanders  cannot 
ueape  us,  nor  carry  their  wives,  iaims,  and  cattle  to 
the  mountains,*'  for   human  eonstitution  cannot  endure,'' 
then,  "to  be  long  out  of  houses^    This  is  the  proper  seO' 
son  to  maul  them  in  the  cold  long  nights*'  § 

The  Lord  Trcsi  dent 'confirmed  the  ^^es^pedieni^"  ol 

*  ^Ir  Dmke,  British  Minister  at  Munich, 
f  Dados. 

X  Letter  from  Lord  Stair  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone^  Jan.  7, 1691. 
§  Letter,  Lord  Stair  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  Dee.  1, 1691. 
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this  extirpaiiuiij  and  sanctioned,  by  his  higli  legal 
authority,  the  subaequent  butcheries  of  1740.  If  ali 
the  rebels,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  immediate  de- 
pendents, could  be  at  once  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  the 
ihcek  would  be  aOoniMng,  but  tme  would  commit  it  to 

Bat  the  license  of  state  policy  is  continually  at  vari* 

auce  with  ever}  priuciple  of  virtue,  and  bond  of  pri- 
vate obligation^  and  the  world  holds  a  tacit  convention 
by  which  he  who  passes  the  threshold  of  :i  cabinet 
becomes  absolved  from  the  laws  of  conscience.  How 
would  many  a  minister  answer  at  the  bar  of  an  assize 
if  reduced  to  plead  the  actions  of  his  administration  in 
the  responsibility  of  a  private  citizen?  What  wa9  the 
living  tomb  of  Napoleon  ?  What  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland ;  the  legislative  disfranchise  of  Ire- 
land? Yet,  in  the  solar  eye  of  truth,  what  are  the 
marches  of  Poland  Um  than  the  landmarks  of  a  British 
freehold  % — ^the  rights  of  a  senate  than  the  patent  of  an 
individual  peerage? — the  person  of  au  imperial  prisoner 
than  that  of  a  private  grenadier  ?— yet  the  robber  of  a 
charter  should  be  liauged,  and  he  who  incarcerated  his 
neighbour  in  a  cellar  should  be  sent  to  the  treadmill. 

Where  16  the  rope  for  Nicholas  ? — the  penitentiary 
forSt  Germains? 

After  the  enormities  above  cited,  the  individual  tra- 

*  Letter,  the  Lard  President  Forbes  to  Sir  Robert  WalpoK  Cul- 
loden  Papers,  4to,  London,  1815,  p.  62. 
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gedics  of  Caspar  Ilnuscr  :;iid  tlic  pieuiiiutoritiaries  of 
Bastadt  become  secondary  crimes,  wtuch  the  President 
Forbes  oonld  easily  have  ''eomiNiMla  oftlMoii,''  with  the 
massacre  of  Glen  Co,  and  the  '^rooUn^-ouf^  of  the  High- 
landers ;  bnt  they  are  dark  and  mysterioas  passages, 
which  show,  that  if  the  **  Romance  of  History"  is  bet- 
ter veiled  than  in  the  days  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  eronch* 
backed  Richard — political  passions  and  the  "  expedi- 
ency" of  power  are  not  extinct. 

The  death  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt  ha^  beeu  extenuated  as  the 
ezeeution  of  assassins  whose  participation  in  tbe 
crimes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  murders  of  the 
Temple^  had  placed  beyond  the  laws  of  men  and 
nations,  and  standing  in  the  position  of  the  relatives 
to  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette,  tbe  slaughter  of 
their  assasBins  will  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  veng  ansa 
against  ru&ans  whom  power  only  had  placed  be- 
yond the  axe  and  the  gallows.  The  outrage  of  the 
safe  couLluct  of  auibas.sadora  was  another  and  a 
difierent  question ;  but  for  this,  the  granters  of  that  pro* 
taction  were  not  responsible,  for  the  attaek  npon  the 
deputies  was  totally  independent  of  the  government  of 
Austria^  and  an  effort  of  private  vengeance  ooncerted 
by  the  Queen  of  Naples  with  the  Colouei  of  the  Szelk- 
lers  hussars.* 

*  In  one  of  the  great  actions  between  the  Austrians  find  the  French, 
the  S^^eikiers  hussars  were  reduced  to  a  jeopardy  which  left  them  no 
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On  the  9th  of  April  1799,  the  French  ministers 
having  made  all  their  preparations  for  leaving  Eas- 
fadt  at  half-past  seven  o*dock  in  the  evening,  a 
captain  of  the  Szelklors  hussars,  stationed  at  Gerns- 
iMchy  delivered  to  the  Baron  d'Albini— one  of  the 
Ligurian  Legation,  which  had  resolved  to  leave  the  city 
with  the  French— a  verbal  message  from  his  colonel, 
that  they  might  quit  Bastadt  with  safety,  and  were 
lequireil  to  depart  within  twenty-four  hours.  Mean* 
while  the  hussars  had  arrived  and  occupied  all  the 
uveuues  to  the  town.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  deputies 
entered  their  carriages,  but»  on  arriving  at  the  gates, 
they  were  stopped  by  the  garrison  regulation,  which 
prohibited  travellers  from  passing  the  barriers  at  that 
hour,  and,  for  the  exception  to  which,  the  order  had 
been  neglected  by  the  commandant.  An  hour  was 
lost  ill  obtaining  this  permission ;  but  at  length  it  was 
procured  in  an  especial  command  to  open  the  gates  for 
the  Legations.  The  French  deputies  demanded  an  escort, 
but  the  conimaudaut  assured  them  that  they  would  be 
as  safe  in  their  carriages  as  in  their  own  chambers,  and 
they  set  forward.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
hfty  paces  from  the  city,  when  the  carriages  were 
stopped  by  a  party  of  the  Soselklem  hussars,  who  were 

alternative  but  surrender  or  destruction.  Tlie  coinmauder  of  the 
refluent  cried  out — "  Will  you  give  us  qvarterf^  "  Defend  your- 
idfmr  zepUed  the  French  dragoona,  and  they  were  charged  and  cut 
to  pieces. 
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posted  near  the  eanal  de  la  Mnrg.   The  following 

account  of  the  attack  which  followed  is  given  hj  the 
sarriving  deputy,  Jean  Debiy 

Six  men,  armed  with  drawn  sabres,  dragged  me 
violently  oat  of  my  earri^ge^  when  I  was  immediately 
searclieil,  and  robbod  of  all  which  I  possessed.  While 
this  was  doing,  another^  who  appeared  commander  oi 
the  party,  rode  up  at  fnll  speed  and  asked  for  the 
minister  Jean  Debry ;  I  supposed  that  he  came  to  mj 
proteetion,  and  replied—^  (?esi  mol,  Jean  Debiy.'  I 
had  scarce  spoken  when  I  was  cut  down  by  two  sabre 
strokes,  and  rolled  into  the  diteh.  I  feigned  deatb» 
and  the  banditti  left  me  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  the 
other  eanriages*  I  seized  the  instant  to  escape,  wounded 
88  I  was,  bleeding  on  every  side^  and  my  life  saved, 
perhaps,  only  by  the  thickness  of  my  clothes*  Bonnier 
was  killed  in  an  attaek  similar  to  mine,  and  Bobeijot 
almost  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  Each  of  my  unhappy 
eolleagnes,  previous  to  his  assanlt,  received  the  same 
question— *Es  tu  Bonnier?' — '  Es  tu  Roberjot?* 
Our  carriages  were  pillaged ;  the  papers  of  the  Legation 
were  seized,  and  never  afterwards  recovered.  The 
secretary  of  the  Legation  threw  himself  into  a  diteh, 
and,  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  escaped  the  assassliiB. 
Meanwhile  I  dragged  myself  out  of  the  place  wiitiie  I 
fell,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  neighbouring  wood, 
where  I  heard  the  tumult  of  the  murderers,  and  the 
cries  of  the  victims,  and,  above  all  the  rest»  those  of 
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Madame  Robeijoti  my  own  wife,  then  in  the  seventh 

mouth  of  her  pr^fnancy,  and  my  two  daughters,  who 
eoQtinned  shrieking  for  their  &ther.  My  private 
sturetary,  Beliu,  was  held  by  six  men  from  giving  any 
iBsiataneey  and  mj  valet  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

All  the  members  of  the  Legation  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  pass  the  barrier  maintained  by  the  assassins, 
and  go  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  oonld  still  be 
assisted  ;  but  it  was  not  before  one  o'clock  in  the  mora- 
uig  that  Madame  Boberjot  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  M.  Jacobe,  Minister  of  Prussia,  and  my  wife 
and  daughters  to  that  of  M.  de  Beden,  Minister  of 
Bremen-Hanover.  I  wandered  in  the  wood  during  all 
that  horrible  night,  dreading  the  day,  which  should 
expose  me  to  the  patrols.  Towards  six  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  hearing  them  going  the  rounds,  and  seeing 
that  I  could  not  avoid  them,  penetrated  also  with  cold 
and  wet,  and  my  strength  sinking  with  continual  loss 
of  blood,  I  took  the  desperate  resoiutiim  to  return  to 
Rastadt.  On  the  road,  I  saw  the  naked  bodies  of 
my  two  colleagues,  but  the  way  remained  clear  and 
without  interruption.  At  last,  breathless  and  covered 
witii  blood,  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Comte  de 
Goerts,  the  Fmadan  Minister.''* 

Tiiib  relation  is  iin  example  of  the  deception  of  the 
himan  heart— the  lively  sensibility  of  those  crimes  in 

•  Collection  complete  de  Tableaux  Historiques  de  k  E6volutioa 
FraD9ai8e.  Fol  Par.  1804ILd57. 
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others  to  whidi  it  is  blind  in  itself.  The  deputy  who 

had  gloried  in  the  massacres  and  legal  murders  of  the 
Revolution,  became  deeply  sensitive  to  humanity  when 
the  saenfiee  of  life  was  that  of  his  own  and  his  con- 
federates. More  justy  however,  than  the  assassins  of 
Le  Temple  and  La  Force,  the  Szelklers  hussars  dis- 
criminated  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent. 
Debry,  without  observing  why,  discovers  that  all  the 
inferiors  of  the  Legation  were  not  only  nnassailed,  but 
withheld  from  mixing  in  the  tumult — he  should  havo 
added,  that  this  was  not  to  prevent  their  aid  to  the 
victims,  but  for  their  own  preservation  ;  for  what  could 
a  few  secretaries,  valets  dechambres,  and  ladies*  maids^ 
against  sixty  Lifissars  ?  The  net,  liowcvcr — as  the  Presi- 
dent Forbes  would  say,  attoniiihrng'^ — ^was  a  plan  of 
private  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  France ;  and  hence  was  directed  only  against  the 
three  deputies  who  were  compromised  in  that  and 
other  enormities  of  the  revolutionary  tempest. 

If  the  treason  against  the  person  of  Caspar  fiauser 
was,  according  to  the  rrcsideiit  Furbcs's  liumaii i ty,  less 
"  astmishinff"  than  the  massacre  of  Eastadt,  it  was  a 
passage  In  the  romance  of  history"  little  less  extra- 
ordinary than  any  which  passed  in  the  days  of  the 

dark  ag€8^  under  the  tribunal  of  the  ^  Holy  Vehm,'^ 
or  within  the  dungeons  of  a  feudal  fortress.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  Whit-Monday,  the  26th  May 
1828,  that  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  iu  Bavaria,  was 
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loiteriDg  before  his  door  in  the  Unscblett  Platz,  near, 

the  small  and  unfrequented  Haller  Thor,  or  Halier 
gate^  he  observed  at  a  little  distance  a  young  man  in  the 
dress  of  a  peasjuit,  who  was  standing  in  a  very  singular 
postare>  and,  like  an  intoxicated  person,  endeavour** 
ing  to  move  forward  without  being  able  either  to 
stand  upright,  or  to  govern  the  action  of  his  legs* 
On  the  approach  of  the  citizen,  the  stranger  held  out 
to  him  a  letter  directed  to  *•  His  honour  the  captain 
of  the  4th  squadron  of  the  Shwolisfaay  regiment  in 
Nuremberg.*  As  the  house  of  this  officer  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  citizen's  waik^  he  took  the  youth  to  the 
guard-room,  from  whence  he  was  conducted  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  Captain.  When  the  servant  opened  the 
door,  the  stranger  advanced  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
with  the  following  words ; — '  Ae  scchteue  mocht  ih 
waehn,  wie  mei  Votta  waehn  is.'  The  various  ques- 
tions of  the  servant,  as  what  he  wanted?  who  he  was ? 
whence  he  came?  he  appeared  not  to  understand,  and 
answered  onljr  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  words.  He 
seemed  so  much  fatigued  that  he  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  walk,  but  only  to  stagger ;  and  he  pointed  to  his 
feet  with  teiirs,  aiul  a  countenance  expressive  of  much 
pain.  As  he  appeared  to  be  also  suffering  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  a  small  piece  of  meat  was  handed  to  him ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  first  morsel  touched  his  lips  when 
he  shuddered,  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  seized  with 
convulsive  spasms,  and  he  spat  it  out  with  great  ah- 
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homnce.  He  manifested  the  same  avemoii  after  he 

had  tasted  a  few  drops  of  a  glass  of  beer  which  ^^ 
brought  to  him ;  but  he  swallowed  with  greediness  and 
satisfiiction  a  Lit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  |mre  water. 
In  the  meantime,  all  attempts  to  gain  any  infornmtiou 
coDoeming  bis  person  or  his  arriTal  were  entirely 
fruitless.  He  seemed  to  hear  without  nnderstandiDg, 
to  see  without  peroeiTing,  and  to  move  his  feet  with* 
out  knowing  how  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  walk- 
ing* His  language  consisted  mostly  of  tears,  moans, 
and  unintelligible  bounds,  mingled  with  the  words 
which  he  frequently  repeated — *  Beuta  waehn,  wie  mei 
Votta  waehn  is.'*  He  was  hence  regwrded  as  a  kind  of 
savage ;  and,  in  expectation  of  the  captain's  return,  is^aa 
conducted  to  the  stable,  where  he  immediately  stretched 
himself  on  the  straw,  and  fell  into  a  profound,  or  rather 
torpid  sleep*  When  the  captain  came  h<nne  sarenl 
hours  after,  with  immense  dilhculty  the  boy  was 
awakened.  He  then  regarded  the  bright  colours  of  the 
officer's  uniform  with  childish  satisfaction,  and  began 
to  repeat  his  ^  Beuta^'  to  which|  and  his  few 
other  articulate  expressions,  he  attached,  as  was  afte^ 
wards  discoTered,  no  particukr  meaning;  they  were 
only  sounds  which  had  been  taught  him  like  a  pamti 
and  which  he  uttered  as  the  common  expression  of  all 
his  ideas^  sensations,  and  desires. 

*  This  jaigon  seems  to  imply :  1  will  be  a  xider— a  tn)oper-« 
in  J  father  was."* 
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Tho  letter  addressed  to  the  captain  afforded  no  dis- 

tiDCt  information  concerning  this  singular  being.  It 
stated  that  the  writer  waa  a  poor  day-labourer^  with  a 
family  of  ten  children.  The  bearer  had  been  left  in 
his  house  the  7th  October  1812^  and  he  had  never  since 
been  suffered  to  leave  it.  A  Christian  education  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  he  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
write ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  beeome  a  trooper,  and  tho 
writer  found  it  difficult  to  maiiitaiu  liim  longer,  he  had 
brought  him  to  Nnremberg,  and  conngned  him  to  the 
captain's  protection.  This  letter,  manifestly  designed 
to  mislead*  was  written  in  Grerman,  and  concluded 
with  this  heartless  expression—*'*  If  you  do  not  keep 
him,  you  may  get  rid  of  him»  or  let  him  be  scrambled 
for."  In  a  Latin  postseript,  evidently  by  the  same 
hand,  though  the  writer  professes  to  be  a  poor  girl,  it 
is  stated  that  the  lad  was  born  April  80, 1812 ;  that  he 
had  been  baptized ;  that  the  application  was  for  his 
education  until  he  became  seventeen  years  old;  and 
that  be  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Qth  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  to  which  his  father,  then  dead,  had  belonged. 
Under  all  the  drenmstancea,  the  eaptain  thought  it  best 
to  consign  the  stranger,  and  leave  the  solution  of 
the  riddle  to  the  city  police*  On  his  arrival  at  the 
municipal  office,  the  usual  questions  were  put  to  him, 
to  which,  and  ail  other  inquiries,  he  gave  no  other 
feply  than  his  usual  unmeaning  Benta,"  &e.  He 
exhibited  neither  fear,  astonishment,  nor  confusion. 
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but  rather  showed  an  almost  brutish  dnlness,  whieh 

either  leaves  external  objects  entirely  unnoticed,  or 
stares  at  them  without  thought  But  he  was  continue 
ally  pointing,  with  tears  and  whimpering,  to  his  feet, 
which,  with  his  awkward  and  childish  demeanour^  soon 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  who  were  present ;  for, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  young  man,  his  whole  con- 
duct was  that  of  a  child  scarcely  two  or  three  years  old. 
The  police  were  divided  in  opinion,  whether  to  con- 
sider him  as  an  idiot,  or  a  kind  of  savage ;  and  one  or 
two  expressed  a  doubt  %Yhcther,  under  this  appearance, 
some  cunning  deceiver  might  not  be  concealed.  Some 
one  thought  of  trying  whether  he  could  write,  and 
placed  materials  before  him  with  an  intimation  that 
he  should  do  so.  This  appeared  to  give  him  plcasnie : 
he  took  the  pen  by  no  means  awkwardly  between  liis 
iingers,  and  wrote,  in  legible  characters,  the  name, 
"  Kasper  Hauser."  This  ciicuinstanco  strengthened 
the  impression  of  his  being  an  impostor ;  and  he  was^ 
for  the  present,  consigned  to  a  tower  used  for  the  con- 
iinement  of  rogues  and  vagabonds — in  the  short  walk 
to  which  he  sank  down,  groaning  at  almost  every  step. 
Although  only  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  the 
structure  of  Casper  Hauser's  body  was  stout,  broad- 
.  shouldered,  and  symmetrical.  His  face,  on  his  first 
appearance  at  Nuremberg,  was  very  vulgar ;  when  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  it  was  almost  without  expression ; 
and  its  lower  features  being  somewhat  prominent,  gave 
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lilm  a  bnitiab  appemnoe.  But  the  fonnation  of  his 

face  altered  in  a  few  mouths  almost  entirely  ;  his 
eountenanoe  gained  expieKuoa  and  animaUon;  the 
lower  part  of  hie  fiioe  became  gradually  less  prominenty 
and  his  earlier  physiognomy  eould  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised. His  feel»  vhieh  hare  no  marks  of  having  ever 
before  been  confined  by  a  shoe,  were  beautifully  formed, 
and  the  soles  were  as  soffc  as  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
His  gait  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  walk,  bnt  rather 
a  waddling,  tottering,  groping  of  the  way*-«  painful  - 
me^um  between  the  motion  of  falling,  and  the  endea- 
vour to  stand  upright.  The  smallest  impediment  in 
his  way  caused  him  often  in  his  diamber  to  fiiU  flat  on 
the  floor  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  after  his  arrival,  he  could 
not  go  up  or  down  stairs  without  assistance.  He 
scarcely  knew  at  all  how  to  use  his  hands  and  fingers. 
Where  others  applied  but  a  few  fingers,  he  used  his 
whole  hand  in  the  most  awkward  manner  imnglnable. 
He  was  so  utterly  dcsiitute  of  words  and  conceptions, 
so  unacquainted  with  the  common  objects  and  daily 
occurrences  of  nature,  and  he  showed  such  au  indiffer- 
ence and  abhorrence  to  all  the  usual  customs,  eonyeni* 
endes,  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  evinced  such  extra- 
ordmary  peculiarities  in  his  mental,moral,  and  physical 
existence,  that  it  only  remained  to  conjecture  that  he 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  utter  seclusiou  and  imprison- 
nient  during  the  former  portion  of  his  existence,  and 
now  appeared  a  moustrous  being,  only  beginning  to 
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live  in  the  middle  of  his  life»  and  who  most  always  le* 

main  a  man  without  childhood  or  boyhood. 

Caspar  then  became  an  object  of  great  enriority  and 
interest^  and  was  visited  by^  hundreds  of  persons. 
During  the  night  he  lay  upon  his  straw  bed»  and  in 
the  day  he  sat  npon  the  floor  with  his  legs  stretched  oat 
before  him.  He  could  be  persuaded  to  take  no  other 
food  than  bread  and  wat^.  Even  the  smell  of  most  of 
the  cominou  articles  of  food  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
shudder,  or  still  more  disagreeably  to  affect  him ;  and 
the  least  drop  of  wine  or  eofiee  mixed  elandesHnely 
with  his  water,  occasioned  him  cold  sweats,  or  caused 
him  to  be  seized  with  vomiting  or  violent  headadbe. 
When  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a  lighted  candle  placed 
before  him,  he  was  delighted  with  the  shining  Bame, 
and  unsuspectingly  put  his  fingers  into  it ;  but  he 
quickly  drew  them  back,  crying  out  and  weeping. 
Feigned  cuts  and  thrusts  were  made  at  him  with  a 
naked  sabre,  in  order  to  try  what  might  be  their  ^feet 
upon  him,  but  he  remained  immoveable,  without  even 
winking,  or  without  appearing  in  the  least  to  suspect 
that  any  luirm  eould  thus  be  done  to  him. 

The  burgomaster  of  Nuremberg  and  Professor  Dau- 
luer  soon  interested  themselves  in  his  education.  To 
the  house  of  the  bu  rgomaster  he  was  taken  almost  dailyv 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  he  was  finally  con- 
signed altogether  to  the  care  of  the  Professor,  fie 
was  able  to  give  little  information  concerning  the  pre- 
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vious  portiou  oi  his  existencey  and  that  conhrmed  the 
eondnslons  at  wbieh  the  people  of  Nuremberg  had 
arrived.  There  was  uo  doubt  that  he  had  lived  always 
in  a  hole  (a  small  low  apartment  which  he  sometimes 
called  a  <»ge)  where  the  light  never  entered,  and  a 
sound  was  never  heard.  In  this  place,  it  appears 
that  he  never,  even  in  his  sleep,  lay  with  his  whole 
hody  stretched  out,  but  sat,  waking  and  sleeping,  with 
his  kgs  extended  before  him,  and  his  back  supported 
in  au  erect , posture.  Some  peculiar  property  of  his 
pUue  of  rest,  or  some  particular  contrivance,  appears  to 
have  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  always  remain 
in  this  position.  An  unusual  formation  of  the  knee 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  it,  so  that,  when  Caspar 
sat  down  with  the  leg  and  thigh  extended  horizontally 
on  the  floor,  the  back  formed  a  right  angle  with  the 
flexure  of  the  thigh,  and  the  knee-joint  lay  extended 
so  dkiae  to  the  floor,  that  not  the  smallest  hollow  was 
perceptible  in  the  ham,  between  which  and  the  floor 
a  common  playing-card  could  scarcely  be  thrust,  in 
this  dungeon,  whenever  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  found 
a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  him.  Sometimes  the 
water  had  a  bad  taste,  probably  from  the  infusion  of 
opium  ;  for,  whenever  this  was  the  case,  he  could  no 
longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled  to  fall 
asleep ;  and  when  he  afterwards  awoke,  he  found  that 
he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  been 
cut ;  from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  it  appears 
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that  Caspar  met  mth  a  certain  degree  of  careful  atten- 
tioD  during  the  period  of  his  inearcentioii*  He  never 
saw  the  fnce  of  the  man  who  brought  him  his  meat 
and  drink)  who  also  never  spoke  to  him»  except  to 
litter  the  *Reaita  wahn,'  &c.,  which  Caspar  so  ua- 
meauingly  repeated)  when  found  in  Nuremberg*  lu 
his  hole  he  had  two  wooden hoises^  and  several  ribands: 
with  these  horses  he  had  always  amused  himself  so 
long  as  he  remained  awake ;  and  his  only  occupation 
was  to  make  them  run  by  his  side,  and  to  fix  and  tie 
the  ribands  about  them  in  difierent  positions*  Thus 
cue  day  passed  as  the  other ;  but  he  had  never  felt  the 
want  of  anything,  had  never  been  sick,  and  onoe  only 
excepted,  had  never  felt  the  sensation  of  pain.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  he  never  had  dreams  until  after  he 
went  to  live  with  Professor  Daumer,  when  he  regvded 
'  them  as  real  appearances. 

How  long  he  had  continued  to  live  in  this  situation, 
lie  knew  not,  for  he  had  no  kaowkdgo  of  time.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  ever  haviqg  been  in  a  difforent 
situation,  or  in  any  other  than  that  place*  The  man 
with  whom  he  had  always  been,  never  did  him  any 
harm  but  once,  when  he  struck  him  a  severe  blow  with 
a  stick  or  piece  of  wood.  Soon  after  this  circumstance, 
the  man  came  and  placed  a  small  table  over  hisfest, 
and  spread  some  paper  upon  it ;  he  then  came  be- 
hind him,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  him,  took  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  moved  it  backward  and  forward  on 
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the  paper,  with  a  lead  pencil  he  had  stuck  between 
his  flDgers.  Caspar  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  blaek  figures  which  appeared  on  the  white  paper ; 
and  when  the  man  was  gone,  was  never  tired  oi 
drawing  these  figures  repeatedly  on  the  paper.  Another 
time  the  man  came  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  lifted 
him  up,  and  endeayoured  to  teach  him  first  to  stand 
and  then  to  walk.  Finally,  tlie  man  came  one  day, 
and  taking  him  on  his  back,  carried  him  out  of 
the  prison.  It  appears  he  feinted  on  being  brought 
into  the  light  of  day  and  the  fresh  air.  He  noticed 
none  of  the  objeets  around  him  during  the  journey. 
He  was  only  conscious  that  the  man  who  had  been 
leading  him  put  the  letter  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  into  his  hand,  and  then  vanished  ;  after  which,  a 
citizen  observed  him^  and  took  him  to  the  guard-room. 

It  seems,  from  this  account,  that  Caspar  had  at  length 
become  an  encumbrance  or  a  danger  to  those  by  wliom 
he  was  confined.  But  why  they  did  not  get  rid  of 
him  in  some  other  manner  1  why  they  did  not  destroy 
him  I  why  he  had  not  been  put  out  of  the  world  as  a 
child? — these  are  questions  which  still  remain  without 
solution.  It  seems  to  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  been  lost  as  a  vagabond  or  an  idiot,  in 
some  public  institution  at  Nuremberg,  or,  if  any  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  recommendation  he  brought 
with  him,  as  a  soldier  in  some  regiment.  But  none  of 
these  events  took  place.  The  unknown  foundling  met 
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with  humane  consideration,  and  became  the  object  of 
universal  public  attention*  The  journals  were  filled 
with  aeeounts  of  this  mysterious  young  man,  and  with 
coujectures  respecting  him;  the  deirelopmeut  of  his 
mind  was  everywhere  spoken  oC-^marreUous  things 
v^'GTQ  related  to  the  public  of  his  progress  ;  and  it  was 
at  last  reported  that  Caspar  Hauser  was  employed  in 
writing  a  history  of  his  life.  At  this  period,  and  pro- 
bably with  a  view  of  preventing  the  execution  of  this 
intention,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  17th  of  Oetober 
1829,  to  assassinate  him  in  the  house  of  Professor 
Daumer.  He  escaped  with  an  inoonsiderable  wound 
on  his  forehead  ;  but  which,  from  the  excited  state  of 
his  nervous  system,  occasioned  him  much  suififoring  and 
prolonged  indisposition. 

''At  a  subsequent  period  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  adopted 
the  charge  of  Caspar,  and  had  him  removed  to  Anspach, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  able  sehooi- 
master,  with  whom  he  also  resided.  It  was  intended 
that  he  sliould  be  brought  to  this  country,  in  which  he 
would  have  been  tolerably  safe  from  the  dread  of  as- 
sassination. This  fear,  in  which  he  long  lived  after  the 
first  attempt  upon  his  life^  seems,  indeed,  to  have  con- 
siderably subsided,  after  he  had  remained  several  years 
at  Anspach  without  molestation.  But  his  secret  enemy 
had  not  lost  sight  of  him.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
Tribunals  on  the  morning  of  December  14,  1833,  a 
stranger,  wrapped  in  a  largo  cloak,  accosted  hiin  under 
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the  pretence  of  kavini;  aa  important  communication  to 
make.  Caspar  excused  himselfy  as  he  was  then  going 
to  dine,  but  promised  to  meet  the  stranger  in  the  after- 
noon In  the  pahwe  garden*  The  meeting  took  place : 
the  stranger  drew  sume  papers  froui  underneath  his 
doak,  and,  while  Haaser  was  about  to  examine  them, 
stabbed  him  twice  near  the  heart  with  a  dagger  that 
he  kept  concealed.  The  wounds  were  not  immediately 
fttal.  Caspar  was  able  to  retnm  home,  but  eonld  then 
only  utter,  in  broken  syllables :  '  Palace  garden— purse 
•-oUa^monnmenti'  The  tuttur  to  whose  care  he  had 
been  committed,  despatched  the  soldiers  of  the  j^>o]ice 
to  Uzen's  monumenti  in  the  palace  garden,  where 
they  found  a  small  pnrse  of  yiolet  silk,  containing  a 
scrap  ol4[»aper,  on  wliich  was  wntten,  in  a  disguised 
hand :  '  Hanser  can  toll  yon  well  enough  why  I  ap- 
pear here,  and  who  I  am.  To  save  Hauser  the  trouble, 
I  will  toll  yon  myself  whence  I  come ;  I  come  from-^ 
from — the  Bavarian  frontier,  on  the  river  — — .  I  will  . 
alsogive  you  the  name~M.L. 0/  According  to  Caspar's 
dflscriptioo,  the  man  was  the  same  who  made  the  pre- 
vious attempt  upon  his  life  at  Nuremberg.  The  uu- 
lortunato  Caspar  Hauser  died  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  in  conseq^uenee  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  ; 

and  no  clue  to  the  mystery  of  lus  lif^and  death  has  yet 
been  obtidned,  although  a  reward  of  5000  florins  has 
been  ottered  by  Lord  btanhope  for  tiie  discovery  of  the 
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aaasnn.  The  funeral  of  Caspar  Hanser  took  place  od 

the  2Gtli  of  Dt3cember,  and  was  attended  by  crowds  of 
penoQS^  all  moTed  by  the  deepest  sympathy,  for  the 
poor  youth  wbs  greatly  beloved.  His  preceptor,  Dr 
FuhrmauD,  pronounced  an  oration  over  his  grave,  in 
the  coarse  of  which  he  allnded  to  the  last  words  of  the 
victim,  who,  on  being  asked  if  he  forgave  his  enemies, 
replied :  ^  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  all  whom  I 
have  known  ;  for  myself  personally,  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive,  as  no  one  ever  did  me  wrong.'  * 

^'However  extraordinary  the  crime  of  Caspar  Hauser^s 
history,  it  has  not  only  beau  paralleled,  but  exceeded, 
both  in  Germany  and  England.  In  London,  within  the 
last  half-century,  there  has  been  brought  to  light  more 
than  one  child  who  had  been  immnred  in  darkniwBj 
nakedness,  and  abominable  filth,  for  several  years. 
One  of  the  most  atrocious  instances  was  punished  in  the 
mdnstrons  case  of  MrsBrownrig,  notorious  in  the  annals 
of  the  police.  In  Germany,  near  the  period  of  the  Nu- 
remberg mystery,  there  was  discovered  a  girl,  who  had 
been  confined  with  the  pigs  in  a  sty  from  infancy,  until 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  who,  with  Mttle  more 
liberty  of  space  than  Caspar,  had  sat  eross-legged  for 
many  years.  Less  endowed  by  nature  than  Mauser,  she 

*  FcuLi  r'ach  Einige  \vichtige  Aeturstuckc,  &c,  Fiii*llinir  Kasper 
Haaser  betrefi*.  8vo,  Berl.  1831 ;  and  Easper  Haoaer  Beispiel  eiae« 
Verbrecheos,  &c.,       8ro.  Ansbaeb,  1S32. 
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neyer  aequized  the  use  of  speech;  her  only  sound  was  a 
grant  like  that  of  a  hog,  and  her  whole  nature  had  be- 
come brutalized.* 

■ 

If  saeh  daring  mysteries  of  erime  ooeorred  amongthe 

lower  order^  what  should  he  the  instigations  of  vice 
within  the  grasp  of  power ;  and  if  the  9uperfiuoui  child 
of  a  peasant  has  been  confined  in  a  cellar  or  a  sty, 
what  should  be  the  biaci^  '  romance  of  history '  in  the 
atrodties  of  states,  with  the  command  of  soTeieIgn 
sway-^  gold,  and  meu,  aud  duugeons.*' 

Since  the  death  of  Caspar  Hanser,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  throw  his  liistory  into  discredit ;  but  the 
eritlqaes  which  have  been  published  for  this  purpose^ 
are  in  the  highest  degree  superfieial,  assumptive,  and 
equiTOcal,  and  leave  unnoticed  the  moat  rcmaritable 
e^denees  of  the  oano  the  personal,  moral,  and  physical 
pheiiomeua  by  which  Caspar  was  distinguished  from 
all  others  of  his  species—the  modification  of  his  senses, 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  perceptions  unknown  to 
persons  in  an  ordinary  state  of  existence.  Whatever 
was  the  real  history  of  the  mysterious  being,  so  changed 
from  all  his  race,  the  opponent  essays  only  strengthen 
the  belief  of  his  reality  by  the  weakness  of  their  eriti* 
cisnis ;  and  he  who  reads  the  contradictions  of  the 
cavilteES^  will  not  only  retorn  with  more  eonfidenee  to 
the  history  of  the  unknown,  but  stupect  the  motic^s 

*  Dr  HomTs  Toiir  tbnra^  Ctomsiij,  Oottin^gche  gdidvts  Aiiaa^ 
J11I7 1881,  p.  1097. 
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and  the  imcNiU  of  those  by  "wbxan,  his  history  has  bees 

attacked, 

M  The  graad  Duke  Leopold^''  of  Baden,  came  into 
power  in  the  year  18d0.  His  legitimacy  was  doubly 

doubtful.  Ill  the  first  place,  he  was  the  o^^priog  of 
what  is  called  a  Moxganic  maniage ;  his  moUier,  the 
second  wife  of  his  father,  not  being  of  the  same  rank  as 
her  husband.  In  the  second  place,  Caspar  Haaser» 
who  was  subsequently  murdered  at  Auspach,  in  Ba- 
varia, was  then  alive,  and  considered  tliroughout  Ger- 
many as  the  801^  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles,  who  died 
in  the  year  1819,  and  Stephanie  Napoleon  his  wife, 
and  consequently  the  legitimate -heir  to  the  Ducal 
Crown  of  iiaden.  This  opiuiou  was  fuuiuled  upon  the 
combination  of  a  variety  of  ^  circumstances,  and  then 
strengthened  by  the  guarded  but  intelligible  hints  ef 
Feuerbach,  tiie  distinguished  criminalist  and  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Anspaeh,  who  died  shortly  after- 
wards at  Frankfort,  of  a  violent  cholic,  in  consequence 
of  having  accepted  an  imntaiian  to  a  diphmatk  dmur. 
The  notoriously  abandoned  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Louis,  who  governed  the  territory  of  Badeu  from  1820 
to  1830,  and  who  was  with  reason  considered  capable 
of  any  atrocity,  added  to  the  report  that  he  had  put 
the  l^itimate  in&nt  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  seiss 
upon  his  inheritance.''  * 

«  London  DIspatcb,  April  S,  lSd& 
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Suppodng  Caspar  Hatumr  to  have  been  the  son 

of  the  Grand  Due  Charles,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ooojeetiuiiig  Aot9^perhaps  intov— he  was  eoncealed. 
Beneath  the  Castle  of  Baden  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary and  mysterious  labyrinth  of  dungeons,  oubliettes, 
and  oocult  eommunieatioiifiy  of  whieh  the  origin,  pur- 
pose^  and)  perhaps,  much  of  the  extent,  is  now  uu- 
kMown,  The  excaTations  of  this  internal  fortress  com- 
municate witli  the  court  and  chambers  of  the  castle, 
the  yard  of  the  Alt-Schloss,  or  old  chateau,  upon  the 
bdght  of  the  hill  above,  and  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the 
loek,  to  a  distance  perhaps  yet  unknown.  YariguH 
other  ways  may  also  exist,  though  now  unknown,  but 
the  ordinary  descent  is  by  a  "  turnpike,"  or  spiral  stair, 
of  modem  eonstmction,  whieh  leads  down  from  the 
southern  tower  of  the  inner  court  to  three  vaulted 
chambers,  dimly  lighted  by  grated  windows ;  beyond 
these  are  two  others,  in  whieh  are  still  retained  the 
fdvidencea  of  a  Boman  bath^  the  aperture  for  the  en- 
trance  of  steamy  and  two  large  stone  reservoirs  for  cold 
water.  From  a  vault  beyond,  a  narrow  passage  leads 
to  a  square  chamber,  from  which  branch  several 
avenues  leading  to  various  cells,  all  like  themselves 
buried  in  profound  darkness*  The  extremity  of  one  of 
the  galleries  is  closed  by  a  solid  stone  a  foot  in  thick- 
nessy  and  turning  upon  iron  pintles ;  by  this  there  is 
entnmceto  a  vault,  now  called  aprison ;  and  beyond,  a 
similar  door  of  rock  opens  into  a  similai  dungeon. 
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Ten  of  thflie  dark  and  8tOBe>loeked  oeUs  sneeeed  6adi 

other,  some  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  sotiie  built  with 
ponderous  masses  of  stone.  Beyond  these  an  ext^t  of 
sereral  gfalleHes  leads  into  a  vault,  called  now  the 
Folter-Aatimer"  or  Hack  Chamber;  and  round  the 
wallfl^  liooks  and  iron  ring%  b<^ted  into  the  rock,  are  mp^ 
posed  to  be  the  evidents  of  prisoners  and  tortures. 

Beyond  this  chamber,  one  of  the  passages  of  regress 
turns  at  a  right  angle,  the  floor  of  which,  instead  of 
the  usual  rocky  pavement,  is  a  planked  trap ;  the  foot- 
ing betrays  that  there  is  a  yacaity  below ;  and  under 
the  boards  a  shaft  descends  to  the  depth  of  thirty-six 
feet.  This  appalling  pit,  terrible  from  its  own  myste- 
rious gloom,  and  the  traditions  with  which  it  is  in- 
▼olved,  is  oalled  the  OttbiieUe,**  and  it  is  said  that  here 
the  culprits,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Vehm-gericht, 
met  an  unexpected,  sudden,  and  oblivious  fate.  In  the 
rock  beyond  the  chasm  there  is  a  niche^  and  in  this  re- 
cess it  pleases  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  there 
stood  a  figure  of  the  Fatal  Maiden,  so  well  known  in  the 
romances  of  Germany  and  Holland.  As  related  of  other 
tribunals,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  capital 
punishment  awarded  by  the  Yehm,  was  to  Idas  the 
statue,  and  that  as  the  unconscious  culprit  advanced  over 
the  trap  to  fulfil  this  agreeable  yeidict,  the  door,  sua* 
pended  by  a  spring  unequal  to  his  weight,  gave  way 
under  his  tread,  and  precipitated  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  where  a    aword-mUl,*^  or  cylinder  set  full 
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oi  aharp  biadea,  was  already  in  motioOy  and,  ooeupyiug 
the  whole  space  of  the  eavity,  with  a  violent  rerolntion 
quieklj  cut  up  the  victim  iuto  a  macerated  heap* 
This  fearful  legend  has  heen  eonfirmed-M>r  etvoM— 

by  a  story  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  little  dog 
belonging  to  a  visiter  having  fallen  through  the  trap^ 
an  effort  was  made  for  his  release  by  the  guide,  who 
descended  the  shaft  with  a  rope.  The  dog  was  found 
alive,  but,  to  the  honor  of  those  employed,  they  dis- 
covered also  ragSy  bones,  the  wreck  of  a  wheel,  and 
Ksmains  of  rusty  iron,  now  reported  to  be  the  fragments 
of  wasted  blades. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  oubliette*'  is  a  large 
ehamber  called  the  ^  Judgment  Hall/'  The  entrance 
from  the  vaults  is  by  a  stone  door,  but  in  a  recess  of  the 
opposite  extremity,  at  some  feet  distant  from  the  floor, 
there  is  a  periorutiou  now  walled  up,  but  said  to  be  the 
mouth  of  a  subterranean  passage  extending  to  the  Alt- 
Schloss,"  among  the  ruins  of  which  is  still  visible  a 
low-browed  arch,  asserted  to  be  the  opposite  extremity* 
By  this  souterrain  the  judges  are  reported  to  have 
descended  into  the  hall ;  and  round  its  sides  are  shown 
two  rows  of  holes,  and  six  projecting  stones,  believed 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  bench  of  the  tribunal,  and 
the  seats  of  the  c^oials. 

*  The  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  into  the  dungeons 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  a  shafts  which  descends 
&om  one  of  the  lower  chambers  of  the  castle  to  the  gal- 
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l0ri«0  commiuiicatiDg  with  tlie  jadgment  hall  and  the 
rest  of  the  vaults  now  known.  In  looking  up  from 
below,  the  dun  light  of  day  is  seen  glimmeriDg  down 
as  through  a  tall  and  narrow  ehimney ;  and  by  this 

tunnel,  seated  in  a  chair,  each  prisoner  was  lowered  from 
a  windUus  above* 

All  this  "  histor?/**  is  truly  a      romame^^  but  in 

which  of  the  senses  associated  by  Lord  Orford,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  decide.  Bat  whateirer  may  have 
been  tiie  uses  of  that  mysterious  labyrinth  in  the  middle 
ages,  it  affiufds  ample  suggestion  of  tlie  means  and  pro- 
Lability  for  sequestering"  in  utter  oblivion  the  person 
of  an  individual  child. 

There  may,  however,  be  sufficient  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  Caspar  Mauser  was  actually  immured  in  the 
dungeons  of  Baden,  or  even  beneath  the  ruined  Alt- 
Schloss  on  the  hill  above ;  but  there  are,  throughout 
Germany,  a  sufficient  number  of  similar,  though  not 
such  extensive,  recesses,  which  would  af^brd  to  the 
enemy  of  an  interposing  heir,  abundant  facilities  for 
secretion.  Almost  every  old  fortress  possesses  known 
or  unknown  seclusions^  where  more  than  one  prisoner 
might  be  lost  for^ever  to  the  world.  Those  of  Baden 
are  only  remarkable  for  their  great  extent  aud  elabo- 
rate oonstruction,  and  the  mystery  and  romance  which 
this  magnitude  and  woudor  has  given  to  their  charac- 
ter. The  tales  of  the  Yehm,  and  the  supposition  of 
mysticism  and  torture  with  which  they  have  been  as- 
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sociated,  afe  legends  of  the  marvellous  and  unknown, 
with  which  ignorance  and  awe  invests  all  obsolete 
usages  and  gloomy  rnins.    That  the  secret  tribunal 
mi^M  have  availed  itself  of  recesses  so  fislvonrabie  for 
its  use,  is  highly  probable ;  bnt  their  original  construe* 
tion  was  undoubtedly  of  a  remote  age,  for  purposes  of 
space,  security,  and  .  communication,  at  a  period  when 
it  was  considered  more  simple  and  conTentent  to 
excavate  than  to  quarry— to  hew  granaries,  keeps,  and 
communications  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  rather 
than  to  raise  the  materials  and  build  upou  the  summit. 
Many  instances  of  this  choice  are  still  to  be  seen,  espe- 
cially  among  the  works  of  the  Romans,  who  were  the 
first  excavators  of  Bad^n ;  but  the  middle  ages  per- 
petuated the  principle  in  all  countries.  In  fortresses 
of  importance,  some  of  the  subterranean  excavations 
were  for  secure  retreat,  similar  to  the  casemates  of 
modern  citadels;  but  the  greater  number  were  only 
cellars,  lodgings,  and  chambers  for  menial  use.  To  the 
structures  elevated  upon  high  or  inaccessible  rocks, 
there  were  sometimes  added  means  of  perpendicular 
communication,  infinitely  more  safe  and  convenient 
than  the  winding    turnpikes"  and  tedious  iiights  of 
steps,  weary,  unsafe^  and  insufficient  modes  of  ascent, 
within  the  bowels  of  vaults,  or  on  the  exterior  of  those 
precipitous  rocks  which  formed  the  site  of  so  many 
feudal  fortresses.  Though  now,  from  the  gloom  of  ruin 
and  the  ignorance  of  disuse,  endowed  with  superstitions 
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mysterj  and  imaginary  ierrm»  sndi  wm  the  greater 

number  of  the  remains  called  "  dungeoDS,"  *•  oubliettes," 
and  secret  passages but  in  G^enuanj^  where  antique 
bmldiogs  are  jM>  much  preserved,  they  are  yet  often  used 
for  their  original  purposes  of  eellar^granariesy  and  fuel 
etoreSy  and  in  Scotland  they  may  be  traced  among  the 
ruins  which  have  been  spared  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  destruction!  which,  in  Britain,  wars  upon  all 
old  buildings,  sacred  and  profane.  At  Hawthomden 
are  seen  various  domestic  cellS|  and  even  a  pigeon- 
hoase,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  beneath  the  old  mansion ; 
and  at  Roslin,  below  the  castle,  and  along  the  face  of 
the  precipice  npon  which  it  atands^  are  three  tiers  of 
galleries  and  chambers,  contaiuiug  extensive  lodgings^ 
cellar^  a  kitchen,  and  other  domestic  apartments^ 
which  now  the  imagination  of  the  cicerone^  and  the 
credulity  of  the  visitor,  convert  into  dungeons  for 
tjnranny  and  tortore.  One  of  these  is  particnlarly  dia- 
tinguished  ;  it  is  a  small  dark  recess  near  the  door  of 
the  old  kitchen ;  and  the  gnide  stoops  and  peers  into  the 
gloom,  aud  points  with  awe,  and  tolls  in  a  low  voice 

This  is  the  worst  prison^none  but  the  most  miser- 
able were  put  k$r$»**  It  was^  however,  the  peat  or 
wood-hole  for  the  kitchen. 

In  Scotland,  remains  of  subterranean  cells  and  per- 
pendicular communications  are  less  frgquent  tlian 
upon  the  Continent,  partly  because  almost  all  the 
groat  feudal  castles  are  destroyed,  and  partly  because 
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there  were  eomparatively  few  buildings  constructed 
upon  such  ioacoessible  emiueuces^  for  Dumbartou  and 
tlie  Baaa  would  be  ordinary  dies  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Spain  ;  but  they  are  still  to  be 
seen  even  entire  in  some  of  the  perliacty  or  half  dilapi- 
dated edifices  of  uudestructive  countries.  The  labyrinth 
of  Baden,  now  in^efited  with  such  mysteries  and  terrors, 
18  the  most  remarkable  example,  and  its  construction 
was  undoubtedly  not  for  mystical  despotism,  but  pur- 
poses of  military  and  internal  resource.  The  wetl,  or 
shaft,  has  been  the  object  most  alarmiug  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but,  in  ancient  castles  and  ^  houses  of  fence,'* 
it  was  iraportaut  for  security  to  preserve  the  lower 
walls  solid  and  inaccessible  by  windows;  hence  the 
principal  chambers  were  In  the  upper  stories  of  the 
building.  For  the  convenience  of  these  rooms,  or  the 
descent  to  the  deep  and  dark  ranges  of  vaults  in  times 
of  the  narrow  and  spiral  turnpikes,  the  impossibility  of 
raising  large  or  heavy  bodies  by  those  stnut  and  vennictt*' 

lar  ascents,  suggested  the  construction  of  perpendicular 
and  more  spacious  openings,  or  wells  of  communica- 
tion, by  which  bulky  and  weighty  objects  were  drawn 
up  with  a  windlass.  This  expedient  is  still  used  in 
ftctories,  and  the  cavities  for  the  same  purpose  are  yet 
visible  in  a  few  old  castles.  By  the  same  method  tho 
fuel  was  sometimes  drawn  £rom  the  eelhirs,  and  the 
courses  from  the  kitchen ;  and  though  now  built  up, 
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there  are  yet  to  be  seen,  under  the  ruing  of  Roslin, 

through  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the  square  apertures  for 
the  traps  by  whkdi  the  dishee  were  nused  from  the 
8eini*<iibterranean  stories;  while  in  the  Castle  of 
Elphmstoua  is  preserved  a  shaft  which  at  Baden  wouid 
be  called  an  ^^mMUiU,**  but  which  was  certamly  some 
contrivance  for  domestic  convenience^  or  personal  se- 
cniity.* 

♦  Tlie  Castle  of  Elpliinstouc  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  any  now  remaining  entire  in  Scotland,  and  exhibits  several  curious 
ex^ples  of  castellated  and  domestic  arcliitecture.  The  shaft, 
which  is  abont  three  feet  square  at  the  mouth,  descends  in  the 
thickness  of  a  party  wall  from  the  third  to  the  second  story  of  the 
building ;  its  summit  is  closed,  as  at  Baden,  by  a  square- boarded  trap 
filling  the  breadth  of  a  stone  passai!:e  whicli  leads,  out  of  the  upper 
hall,  and  is  the  only  avenue  of  commiinicaUL>ii  with  the  east  range  ot 
sleeping  apartments.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  castle,  exterior  and 
interior,  it  is  formed  of  fine  hewn  freestone,  admirably  built,  and 
falls  into  a  small  square  chamber,  lighted  only  by  one  or  two  shot- 
holes.  The  entrance  to  this  room  is  by  a  very  small  stone  stair  which 
descends  in  the  thickness  of  ^the  wall,  and  has  its  exit  into  the  deep 
reoesB  of  an  east  window  in  the  great  haU.  The  purpose  of  the  shaft 
mag/  have  been  for  aeoority  to  the  range  of  apartments  isolated  by  its 
mouth,  for  if  the  trap  was  lifted  inward,  the  chasm  in  the  passage, 
and  the  door  thus  nueed,  would  prevent  teaj  aooess  without  time  and 
violence. 

In  the  days  of  deadly  ftods,  when  desperate  attempts  were  some- 
times  made  to  seize  or  assassinate  a  hostile  chief  even  in  his  bed,  va- 
lioos  oenstniotioDB  were  adopted  fir  outlets  of  esci^  and  seomity 
agBuist  smprisSi  Ihe  desj^ng  dumber  of  the  pceprietor  was  the 
prindpalolQeot  of  defence.  In  the  keep  of  Castle  Uigemey,  fbnnedy 
a  leddenoe  of  the  MacGregoeBof  Glen  liony  at  the  side  of  tiie  bed  m 
the  ^  hnaiy  room,**  is  a  very  small  door,  in  its  origmal  times  cob- 
oealed  by  tiie  hangmgs  of  the  room,  and  opening  on  alittle  stsir  whidi 
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lu  castles  upon  [the  sea-coast  or  the  bauks  of  large* 
riTei%  »milar  eaTiUea  were  ooousionaUy  maintuoed 
for  communication  in  time  of  danger.  The  shaft  in 
the  craig»  or  in  the  building  itself^  desoended  upon  the 
fltnnd  of  the  ehoreor  the  margin  of  the  river ;  the  exit, 
hidden,  if  possible,  among  rocks  or  bushes,  and  in  that 
ease,  kept  secret  from  aU  except  the  casteUain ;  those 
who  passed  were  let  down  or  drawn  up  with  a  wind* 

dMOended  in  the  wall,  and  gave  exit  below  upon  the  mala 
"  tnmpike  "  of  the  buildmg.  At  some  period  before  the  Camp' 
bells  had  sacceeded  in  diepoesessing  the  ancient  owners,  an  at- 
tmpt  was  one  night  ioaado  upon  the  Laird  by  foiir  or  fivo  desperate 
MoTOB  in  the  Dnn-Ghika"  of  the  Knight  of  Loch  Awe,  sent 
from  Castle  Baloeli,!  and  in  conceit  with  a  traitOTi  by  whom  thej 
we  admitted  into  tiie  tower.  Thej  were  msldng  their  waj  up  tiie 
tonipikB,  when,  stmnUing  in  the  daric,  or  by  some  other  aoddant  be- 
traying their  ascent,  the  chieftain,  who  chanced  to  he  awake,  alanned 
by  a  dmk  of  anus,  and  the  cantaons  ttinimg  of  tilie  look,  spnmg  from 
ids  bed,  and,  seuang  his  dsric  and  plaid,  did  through  the  door  behind 
ths  anas,  and,  as  the  asuasMns  entered  the  nxnn,  gained  the  vacant 
stair  and  eBcaped.2  In  Castle  Caolchaim,  npon  Loch  Awe,  origiiially 
I3ie  seat  of  the  chiefii  of  the  Clan  Grigor  in  the  west,  the  deadly  and 
efeenal  fiBud  with  tiie  same  eiterminating  usurpers  of  their  race  ren- 
deied  every  means  of  seoority  pecoUarly  necessary.  One  of  the 
escapes  is  yet  to  be  seen  In  a  middle  duunber  of  the  keep,  where  a 
small  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the  xeeees  of  the  south  window, 
and  passes  down  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  until  it  terminates 
in  an  aperture  at  the  roof  of  a  doorway  entering  from  a  lower  apart- 
ment upon  the  main  stair  of  the  tower.  By  tliis  caress,  any  person 
timely  alarmed  of  {iii  approach  in  Ihe  usual  avcuuu  could  escape  to 
the  rear  of  the  ascenders  whUe  they  entered  the  rooms  above. 

iTheoldneldanoe  Qf  theBavoosof  Qlen  Uicha  at  the  east  end  of  Loch 

Tty,  bof  .rc  the  building  of  Taymooth. 
Tradition  of  Glen  lioo. 
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1a08 ;  and  thus  if  the  roeks  were  predpitous,  and  water 
flowed  to  the  ^reas  of  the  well^  it  was  dif^colt  to  cut 
off  the  eommmueatioii.  Aeoording  to  oar  memories^ 

thereto  such  a  shaft  in  the  citadel  of  Ham  iu  France, 
and  another  in  one  of  the  old  "  water  toweis  "  of  Ches- 
ter. Such,  wc  believe,  was  the  diingcou  well  of  Baden 
*--of  the  discovery  of  human  boues,  and  the  firagmeuts  of 
the  sword  mill  ^  in  its  ^  abyss,""  we  hare  no  supersti- 
tious belief.  It  would  be  abundantly  grateful  to  our 
imagination  to  feast  on  the  ^Romance  of  History," 
which  such  memorials  would  suggest,  but  it  has  beeu 
oar  misfortune  to  have  that  imagination  mortified  in 
the  investigation  of  too  many  old  ruins,  and  too  many 
tales,  legends,  and  reputed  antiquities,  to  give  credence 
to  the  wonders  of  cieeroni,  or  the  erednlity  of  the  nn- 
learncd.  We  have  seen  at  Dumbarton  the  sword  of 
WaUace,**  forged  in  the  timeof  James  IF* ;  in  the  Border 
Antiquities,  the  ^^lanner  of  Hotspur'^ — a  goodly  chat)'  hot- 
torn,  worked  by  some  honourable  or  noblePenelope  in  the 
middle ofthe«00en<^0neil century*  at  *  *  *  **the<*Z>nil- 
dical  vas^' — aRookah  beil  from  the  Indies ;  and  iu  the  An- 
tiquarian Archffiologia,  the  aceonnt  of  the  ^  Waick  ef 
Robert  the  Brtece"  of  themaker  of  which  we  ku  o  w  the  Imr^ 

ofprenHoe,  We  have  heard  the  revolting  tale  of  the  mm 
of  LismbF— the  licentiousness  of  monastic  orders  brought 
to  light  in  the  bones  infants  discovered  among  the 
rains  of  their  eonvent— we  have  sem  those  hones 

whitening  the  earth  which  now  covers  those  wicked 
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wallSy  purge4  by  the  rue  and  hysop  of  John  Knox. 

But,  scandalized  Christians !  when  we  exercised  our 
eyes,  behold  i  they  were  the  bones — of  nUa  and  mice  ! 
*-of  babe  rrMUs  and  suckling  haret  I — and  the  lasei- 
vious  infanticides  and  perjured  nuns — were  two  white 
owls !  who  inhabited  the  ivy  on  the  eonvent  tower, 
and  east  out  their  leavings  over  the  wall !  Yet  the 
pious  Calvinist  still  sighs  and  shakes  his  head,  and 

blesses  Joiiii  Knox  and  the  sword  of  the  covenant, 
which  smote  Eafaab,  and  wounded  the  Dragon  "^by 
which  18  to  be  understood— the  Abbess  of  Lismbr,  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 

So  at  Baden  the  traveller  sighs  at  the  horrors  of  ^the 
dark  agesy*  as  he  follows  the  black-eyed  Alsa<;ienne, 
who  leads  him  through  the  mysteries  of  the  ^  Secret 
Tribunal."  Bat  the  fables  of  our  own  country  have 
left  us  incredulous  to  those  of  others — That  rags,  and 
bones,  and  rusty  Irons,  were  found,  we  doubt  not: — 
In  the  ancient  house  of  Grordonstone,  in  the  gloam- 
ing of  a  dark  November's  day,  we  ounelves  de- 
scended in  to  one  of  the  numerous  traps,  rece&ses,  and 
mysterious  cells,  contained  within  that  hoary  and  then 
uninhabited  chateau.  As  we  receded  from  the  light 
of  day,  our  waning  taper  cast  a  wan  and  lurid  glare 
upon  the  narrow  steps,  the  grim  and  naked  walls,  and 
tiie  dust  oi  the  narrow  cell,  pulverized  by  the  drought 
of  ages  to  the  impalpability  of  flour.  In  tliat  stone 
coffin,  white  and  scattered  objects  caught  the  light  about 
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onr  feet;  we  stooped  the  taper;  they  were— ^onei/ 

rags! — the  mingled  debris  of  a  once  animated  frame 
— and  beyond,  half  covered  iu  the  dust,  there  lay  a . 
loDg  trees  of  onee  beautiful — ones  goUm  hm!  We 
gathered  the  bones  into  a  decent  heap^  and  brought 
the  £sd^  tress  to  upper  l%ht.  It  was  neither  torn 
nor  disturbed,  but  even  and  entire,  as  years  and  years 
ago  it  had  been  shorn  from  the  head;  but  how  I  by 
the  blow  of  an  assassin,  or  the  Tiolent  hand  which  had 
consigned  the  murdered  body  to  its  cell  ?  Alas  1  for 
the  ''romanee.** — .Sonet,  and  rags,  and  gcMm  hair 
there  was.  But  those  bones  were — canon's — those  rags, 
— ^what  ?  we  know  noi— perebance,  gnawings  of  the 
footman's  nether  stocks,  or  figments  of  the  liousemaid's 
pettkoat,  brought  there  by  lats^  for  purposes  unknown 
to  us ;  hni,  as  we  suppose,  for  the  same  or  a  similar 
propensity  as  that  in  which  their  consanguiui^Sy  two 
hundred  years  before^  stole  the  ssarlet  hose  of  a  oertain 
cavalier,  in  an  old  manor  house  which  had  aa  evil 
fame  in  the  days  of  the  dvii  war*  For  the  hair-*¥ery 
beautiful  hair  it  once  had  been — but  golden  tresses  be- 
long not  to  the  heads  of  Dorking  cocks  and  hens. 
Whence  came  it  then  I  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
ceive,  some  milk,  house,  kitchen,  or  other  maid,  had  oc- 
casion to  poll  her  locks  for  conceit,  si^ees,  or  sale — ^for 
poor  maidens  often  sell  their  hair  if  it  is  beautiful  and 
witliin  market  of  the  peruquier— and  that  by  reason 
the  said  maids,  for  the  lack  of  Macassar  and  other 
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goodly  oils,  are  woDt  to  anoint  their  hair  with  buttery 
or,  perhaps,  like  the  Ken il worth  minstrel,  with  a 
sponge  daintily  dipped  in  a  little  capon's  grease,  until 
it  shine  like  a  mallard's  wing  ♦  so  it  seems  to  us  pro- 
bable that  a  certain  rat^  or  lats,  between  the  head  and 
the  hairdresser,  made  free  with  the  same,  rather  for 
the  delusion  of  the  odour  than  any  commodity  of  food ; 
for  which  cause,  upon  better  understanding,  they 
abandoned  the  tress  where  it  was  found  by  us.  Such 
do  we  believe  to  have  been  the  discoveries  in  the  shaft 
of  Bailcii ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  ruins  of  a  sword- 
mill,  and  the  tatters  and  remains  of  a  mangled  wretch 
who  had  expired  under  its  blades,  the  iron,  the  rags, 
and  the  bones,  were  the  pintles  and  other  gear  of  the 
windlass,  and  the  debris  of  accidental  downfalk,  no 
more  allied  to  the  romance  of  history"  than  the 
^  trwM»4aiU**  whose  descent  caused  their  resurrection 
to  the  light. 

But  though  we  do  not  beliere  that  the  labyrinth  of 
Baden  was  built  for  the  Holy  Yehm,  or  that  any 
mangled  victim  lay,  like  truth,  for  three  hundred 
yean  at  the  bottom  of  its  well,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
secret  tribunal  might  avail  itself  of  au  Eleusis  so  suit- 
able for  its  mysteries ;  and  that,  at  a  later  period  in 
the  romance  of  history,"  the  solitary  victim  of  mo- 
dem  mme  was  immured,  if  not  within  its  actual 
bowels^  in  some  other  oublMtte  of  a  similar  age. 

*  R.  Langfaam's  letter  firom  Kenilworth.  12mo,  1575.  46. 
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Thjb  ivory  baud^^'La  Main  de  Justice'*  of  Char- 
lemagne—was one  of  the  sceptres  of  that  monareh 
preserved  among  the  E^alia  of  Frauce,  and  used  in 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon*  The  extre- 
mity from  which  it  was  named  is  an  ivory  hand  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction,  and  the  shaft  is  of  fine  gold, 
ornamented  with  pearls  and  a  few  small  precious  stones. 
The  Brotche  of  Lorn,  so  long  preserved  at  DunoUy, 
the  seat  of  that  lordship,  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  castle  was  burned  by  the  MaoNeilS| 
assisted  by  the  Campbells  of  JBar-Gleantt«  It  was  be- 
lieved in  the  country  to  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
latter  while  the  former  were  either  seeking  or  ransack- 
ing the  charter  chest.  The  Bari-Gleann  fiimily,  however, 
overawed  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
powerful  enemleSi  ueyer  dispUyed  the  biotehe^  or  boast- 
ed of  its  possession ;  but  having  latterly  fallen  into  decay, 
they  are  reported  to  have  sold  it  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1822,  soon  after  which  it  is  sdd  to  have  been  aeci- 
dentally  observed  by  Grenerai  Campbell  of  Lochueil,  in 
the  window  of  a  jeweller  in  Loudon.  The  General,  a 
near  neighbour  to  MacDougall,  recognizing,  if  not  the 
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Bfot^e  of  Lorn,  which  he  never  saw,  a  vct)  curioub 
and  ancieat  Highland  relic,  entered  the  shop  and  en* 
quired  its  history,  when  he  was  told  it  was  the  lost 
Brotche  of  Lorn,"  and,  with  very  generous  feeling,  im- 
mediately purchased  the  valuable  relie,  and  presented 
it  to  its  hereditary  owner.  We  deliver  this  anecdote 
of  its  recovery  as  a  current  story,  not  as  one  of  which 
we  have  any  personal  knowledge! 

Whether  the  original  Brotche  of  Lorn  was  really  that 
which  tradition  declared  was  torn  from  the  breast  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  is  very  uncertain.  According  to  the 
belief  of  Perthshire^  it  fell  to  the  possession  of  the  Mac- 
Nabs,  having  been  takeu  at  the  battle  of  Dal-RIgh 
hy  Angus  M6r,  their  chief,  in  whose  family  it  was  pre- 
served at  Kinnel  until  the  great  civil  war,  when  the 
clan  Nab,  remaining  loyal,  was  plundered  and  burned 
by  the  hereditary  traitorSt  the  Campbells  of  Glenlyon, 
from  whom,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  lat- 
ter house  with  Garden  of  Troop,  it  passed  into  that 
ikmily,  with  whom  it  is  still  preserved.  The  design  and 
work  of  the  MacNab  brotche  certainly  declare  it  to  be 
of  mieh  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Lorn ;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  ancestor  of  its  possessing  family,  in  the 
time  of  Bobert  the  Bruce,  was,  as  Barbour  declares, 

a  false  tratour,"  and  disciple  of  Judas,"  who  was 
not  only  leagued  with  the  king's  enemies,  but  betmyed 
his  own  Mend  and  Robert's  nephew,  Sir  Cristal  de 

h 
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Setown.*    Barbour,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 

Mac^'ab  in  the  desperate  attack  ou  the  King's  person, 
whicbf  according  to  others,  though  not  decUured  by  < 
the  ArcLdeacorj,  cost  the  i^ing  his  brotche  ;  the  only 
assailants  noticed  hj  him  being  the  two  Mao-an- 
doroser^"  and  a  third  who,  leaping  on  the  cronp  of  the 
King's  horse,  grappled  with  him  from  behind,  while 
the  other  snrriTing  desperado  dung  to  his  1^  and 
stirrup.   The  claim  to  the  brotclie  must  rest  between 
these  two,  for  the  third  opponent  had  been  cleft  through 
the  arm  and  shoulder  before  he  reached  the  King.  Of 
the  others,  the  King,  turning  in  the  saddle^  seized  the 
enemy  at  his  back,  and,  wrenching  him  round,  befbre 
him,  struck  him  to  the  brains  with  his  sword ;  and, 
dealing  a  second  blow  at  him  whom  he  dragged  at  his 
stirrup,  laid  him  dead  behind  him,  azid  broke  away  to  his 
retreating  men.t  Witheither  of  thelasttwoassaihmts 
the  brotche  and  mantle  might  have  been  left ;  and  that 
they  belonged  rather  to  the  MacNab  than  the  Lorn 
country,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  notice  of  Barbour, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Dal-Righ,  stopping  to  introduce  the  two  redoubtable 
brothers  who  attacked  the  King,  designates  them  as  of 
*^  that  l(Hid,"t  which,  if  taken  literally,  would  signify 
the  district  where  the  action  was  fought.   This,  then, 
was  StrathhUan,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Mac- 
Nab  country,  while  that  of  Lorn  lay  beyond  another 

«  The  Bruce,  lU.,  247.        f  Ibid,  U.,  MO.  %  Ibid,  4«8. 
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great  lordship  in  an  entirely  different  geographical  and 
iBodal  division  of  the  HighUmds.  It  may  be  objected 
tiiat  the  lucality  of  the  third  man  is  not  noticed ;  but, 
as  the  whole  ^'jeopardy"  is  referred  to  the  Yowand 
enterprise  of  the  Mac-an-dorasers  to  kill  the  King,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  their  only  assistant  was  one 
of  their  own  party. 

If  it  was  uncertain  whether  theoriginal  Brotche  of  Lorn 
was  truly  tiiat  rent  from  the  illustrious  Bruee^  it  is  some- 
thiiig  doubtful  if  that  wliich  now  bears  its  name  is  the  he- 
reditary funily  jewel,  for  there  were  several  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  oonntry.  One  exactly  similar,  but  larger  and 
finer^  had  been  the  hereditary  brotche  of  Loch-Bui,  but 
having  passed  ont  of  the  family,  has  not  been  known  to 
exist  since  the  year  1774,  when  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Frc^BSSor  Lort,  of  the  Greek  class  at  Cambridge.'*' 
Another  very  aiicieiit  imd  beautiful  brooch  has  been 

preserved  in  the  funily  of  the  MacKays,  now  Mae- 
Neile,  of  Ugadell,  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
given  to  the  maternal  ancestor  of  that  house  by  Robert 
tlie  Bmee*  ^When  the  King  fled  from  Arran  to 
Rachriiio,  he  was  in  such  extremity  that  he  escaped 
into  Kintyre  in  a  very  small  boat,  with  oniy  two  men, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  across  tlie  Souud  of  Kilbreiiau 
from  Loch  Ranza  to  Ugadell,  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing; Ferquhard  Maekay,  then  the  possessor  of  the 
farm,  was  sitting  upon  the  ^  Clach-an-E6rna,'  or  barley- 
*  Pemumt^sToiir  in  ScotL,  &c  Fart  IL,  p.  14. 
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stone,*  at  the  eud  of  the  house,  and,  when  he  saw  the 
8ki£P  approach  the  little  tockj  point  which  juts  from 
the  small  landing  creek  beneath  the  farm,  [he  descend- 
ed to  the  beach  to  offer  hospitality  to  the  strangers. 
Before  he  reached  the  shove,  however,  the  boatmen 

had  already  put  off,  and  the  Bruce  walked  forward 

• 

alone,  and  received  the  kindly  invitation  of  MacKay. 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  hrae,  though  simply  dressed, 
the  powerful  stature  and  majestic  appearance  of  the 
future  monarch  attracted  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  his  host;  but,  as  the  rules  of  Highland  cour- 
tesy did  not  permit  any  inquiry  concerning  the  name 
of  a  guest,  he  made  no  questions,  but  provided  the  noble 
Stranger  with  the  beet  food  and  lodging  which  he  had 
to  offer.  During  the  evening,  the  £ruce  expressed  his 
intention  to  cross  the  peninsula  the  next  morning^  to 
take  boat  upon  the  opposite  shore.  His  host  having  en- 
gaged to  direct  him  to  the  most  proper  place,  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  next  day  set  out  to  guide  him  through 
the  hills*  Having  come  in  sigiit  of  the  sea,  MacKay 
stopped  and  pointed  out  his  last  instmetions  to  his 
guest.  The  place  where  they  separated  was  on  the  farm 
of  Ardnakill,  near  a  large  standing  stone,  which  still  re- 
mains erect,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of^Cta^MhM" 

*  A  hogd  mde  mortar,  about  the  hdg^t  of  an  ordmaiy  aeat,  and 
very  fike  a  small  ancient  font,  mied  for  slidliiig  barley  by  broiang  it 
vidi  a  heftvy  wooden  pestle.  In  former  days,  one  stood  by  evciy 
door,  and  they  an  still  occaaioaally  aeen  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbo 
^  Mack  hoaaes*'  and  smaU  fiums. 
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2>Acmi4*'— MacKay's  stone.  From  this  spot  the  gademan 

pointed  out  Lis  route  to  the  Bruce,  aud,  at  parting,  the 
King,  taking  the  biooeh  from  his  mantle^  presented  it 
to  his  hosty  and,  pursuing  his  way,  obtained  a  boat  in 
Mac-righ-Hanish  Bay,  and  passed  over  in  safety  into 
Baehrine.   After  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  *  the 
good  King  Robert*  repaid  the  hospitality  of  his  host 
by  a  grant  ci  the  lands  of  Ugadell  and  Ardnakill,  to  be 
held  of  the  Crown  by  the  tenure  of  entertaining  the 
King  when  he  should  visit  Kintyre.   For  many  years 
after  the  year  1745,  the  brooeh  had  disappeared  in  the 
£unily,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost ;  but,  when  . 
the  present  proprietor  pnlied  down  the  old  honse  of 
Losset  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  present  residence, 
as  the  woiinnen  were  employed  in  taking  off  the 
wainseoat  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  a  heavy  object 
fell  from  behind  a  panel  among  the  rubbish.  The 
Wright,  supposing  it  to  be  a  piece  of  stone  or  mortar, 
continued  his  work  without  notice ;  but,  when  he  left 
work^  observing  some  object  glitter  on  the  floor,  he 
discovered  tlie  brooch,  vvliich,  being  richly  gilt,  was 
little  tarnished  by  time  and  damp.   It  is  supposed  that 
it  had  been  concealed  behind  the  wainseoat  in  the 
year  1746,  during  the  alarm  excited  by  the  outrages 
and  rapine  of  the  troops  and  emisers^  especially  the 
notorious  barbarian"  Captain  Caroline  Scott,  who 
commanded  the  Fumaee  sloop  of  war.  * 

*  Tradition  and  information  by  the  Laird  of  Ugadall. 
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The  name  of  this  species  of  cup  is  properly  Gaelic— 
Maider^^  from  maiden"  wood^  timber.  It  acquired 
va  Ireland  the  sound  of  firom  the  Anglo-Coloiiitita^ 
who  confouucied  the  thick  sound  of  the  Gaelic  d  with 
that  of  the  combined  Saxon  letters 

In  noticing  the  name  of  the  Dim  v  egan  Maider,  we 
ought  to  have  added  that»  although  fronrAiailaritj^ 
sound,  and  the  decay  of  the  Gaelic  language  and  tradi- 
tions, the  modern  sobriquet  of  the  Irish  King,  a  nephew 
of  Rob  Roy,  the  prophesied  MacGrigor  fatal  to  the 
Campbells,  and  several  other  Highland  personages,  the 
name  of  the  vessel  is  eormpted  into  **  glimwinAi,^ 
**  black-knee.'*    The  appellation  was  originuUy,  and 
ought  to  be»    ^hxi-dosy*   hant^^l^ffffedj*  The  former 
has  no  intelligible  meaning,  while  the  latter,  like 
Duncan  Dmn^cheann,  brown  head;  Donald  Donn- 
thuUf  brown-eyed  ;  Cameron  CShMftnew,  crooked-nose ; 
Canmore  Ceann-mbry  large  head,  &c,,        is  a  natural 
distinction,  which  could  not  havo  fiiiled  to  deslgoate 
its  possessor  at  a  period  when  any  personal  charae- 
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leristic  gave  origia  to  a  name ;  hence  the  Mather  of 
Dunregan  is  also  appropriately  named^  from  the  bandy 
appearance  of  the  four  little  human  legs  upon  which  it 
is  supported,  though  it  is  probable  that  this  appelktion 

mij^ht  be  suggested  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  Irish  king, 
at  a  period  when  the  history  of  Ireland  was  intimately 

associated  with  that  of  tlie  Western  Isles^  • 


• 
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THE  SANCGKAIL. 
Paob  73. 


AcooBDiNo  to  the  romanoea  of  the  middle  the 

**  Sancgrail "  was  the  holy  vessel  of  the  Pasch  iu  the 
last  sapper ;  and  its  mimeulous  piesenratioo,  and  the 
adTentnres  of  its  quest,  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  chivalric  Actions.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  '^jamef)**  holy,  and  **graUi^  a  dbh;  and  it  is 
described  to  have  been  made,  of  pure  gold,  at  all  times 
replenished  with  the  holy  elements,  and  guarded  by 
lions  ill  a  castle  situated  upon  the  sea  coast  of  one  of 
those  islands^  or  territories,  the  locality  of  which  has 
not  been  determined  by  the  geography  of  roman* 
ces.  It  appeared  more  than  once  to  some  of  the  most 
illastrions  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and,  upon  the 
installation  of  Sir  Galahad  in  the  "  Siege  Perilous,"  to 
the  whole  Court  of  Prince  Arthur,  when  its  transient 
and  imperfect  vision  incited  the  institution  of  the 
famous  Q,uest "  for  its  discovery.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, all  the  principal  Knights  of  the  ^  Table-Ronde** 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  their  dispersion  or  death 
in  the  advenkire  produced  the  declension  of  the  order. 
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which  never  again  re-gatherad  in  its  original  strength 
and  splendour*  The  origin  of  the  ^uest^"  and  the 
foiebodings  of  ita  fatal  eonsequences,  are  thus  related  in 

Caxton's  romance  of  that  prince^  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malorie : — 

**  lu  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  king  and  all  the 
estates  went  home  unto  Cam^ot  Minster,  and  so  after 
that  they  went  to  supper,  md  every  k'nigbt  sat  in  his 
place  as  they  were  beforehand ;  then  anon  they  heard 
ciaeking  and  crying  of  thimder,  thait  they  thought  the 
place  should  all  to  rive.  In  the  midst  of  the  blast  entered 
a  sanbeam,  more  dear  by  seven  times  than  ever  they 
saw  by  day.'*  Then  entered  into  the  hall  the  holy 
giaily  eoTored  with  white  samite,  but  there  was  none 
that  might  see  it  nor  who  bear  it ;  and  then  was  all 
the  hall  fulifilled  with  great  odours;"  and  when  the 
holy  grail  had  been  borne  thniagh  the  hall,  then  ^the 
holy  vessel  departed  suddenly,  and  tiiey  wist  not  where 
it  beeame.**  Then  ihe  king  yielded  thanks  to  God  of 
his  grace  that  he  had  sent  them.  *  Certainly,'  said 
King  Arthur,  *  we  onght  greatly  to  thank  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ  for  that  he  hath  shewed  us  this  day,  at  the 
reverenco  of  this  high  Feast  of  Pentecost.'  *  Now/ 
said  Sir  Oawatne,  *  but  one  thing  hath  foiled  us ;  we 
might  not  see  the  holy  grail,  therefore  it  was  so  pre- 
etondy  eovered ;  wherefore  I  will  make  here  a  tow, 
that  to-morrow,  without  any  longer  abiding,  I  shall 
labour  in  quest  of  the  Sanegnul^  that  I  shall  hold  me  % 
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out  a  twelTemoiith  and  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be,  and 

never  shall  I  return  again  unto  the  eourt  till  I  have 
aeen  it  more  openly  than  it  hath  been  seen  here ;  and 

if  I  may  not  speedy  1  shall  rcturu  again,  as  he  that 
may  not  be  against  the  will  of  oar  Loid  Jesa  Chrot/ 
When  they  of  the  Round  Table  heard  Sir  Gawaine 
say  so,  they  arose  the  most  part  of  them  and  avowed 
the  eame ;  and  anon,  as  King  Arthur  heard  this,  he 
was  greatly  displeased,  for  he  wist  well  that  they 
might  not  again  say  tiidr  vows.  *  Alasl*  said  King 
Arthur  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  *  ye  have  nigh  slaine  me 
with  ^he  vow  and  promise  that  ye  liave  made ;  for 
through  you  ye  have  bereft  me  of  the  fSurest  fellowships 
and  the  truest  of  knighthood,  that  ever  were  seen 
together  in  any  realm  of  the  world ;  for,  when  they 
shall  depart  from  hence,  I  am  sure  that  ail  shall  never 
meet  more  in  this  world/ 

With  this  foreboding  they  separated  upon  the  next  day. 

In  their  last  interview  the  tears  b^gan  to  run  down 
the  king's  visage,  and  therewith  he  said — ^*Ah!  knight 
Sir  Launcclot,  I  require  thee  that  thou  wilt  counsel  me, 
for  I  would  that  this  quest  were  iindone^  and  it  might 
be.'  *  Sir,'  said  Sir  Launcelot,  *  ye  saw  yesterday  so  many 
worthy  knights  that  then  were  sworn,  that  th^  may 
not  leave  it  in  no  manner  of  wise.'  Then  the  King  and 
the  Q,ueeu  went  to  the  Minster,  and  anon  Sir  Laun- 
edot  and  Sir  Gawaine  eommanded  their  men  to  brhig 
their  arms ;  and  when  they  were  aU  armed  save  their 
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shields  and  their  helms,  then  they  came  to  their 
Mlowfiiiipy  which  all  were  ready  in  the  same  wise  to 
go  to  the  Minster.  Then  after  the  serviee  they  mounted 
upon  their  horses,  and  rode  thiougii  the  streets  of 
Cameloty  and  there  was  ^weeping  of  the  rich  and  poor» 

and  the  king  turned  away  and  might  not  speak  for 
weeping/'  That  night  they  made  their  lodging  in  the 
eastle  of  an  old  knight  named  Vagon ;  ^  and  then  they 
departed  on  the  morrow  with  weeping  and  mourning 
cheer,  and  every  knight  took  the  way  that  him  liked 
best," — Hist,  Prin.  Arth,^  Pt.  iii.,  chap.  36. 

The  adventures  which  they  afterwards  encountered, 
form  the  principal  relations  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Romances  of  the  Hound  Table,  and  through  most  of 
their  sentiments  and  inddents  there  is  maintained  an 
exalted  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  reigning  moral,  becoming 
the  solemnity  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  commeueemeut  of  the  adventure,  it  was  en- 
joined that  all  those  who  professed  its  (^uesf*  should 
maintun  a  strict  government  of  their  pasnons ;  and, 
In  the  ill  success  which  attended  some  of  the  i^nights^ 
they  were  put  to  various  shames  and  misadventures  for 
attempting  the  achievement  in  an  unworthy  state  of 
life^  or  with  nnrepented  sins  upon  their  conscience. 

Hence  the  great  Sir  Launcelot,  tlie  best  knight  of  the 
worldy''  failed  in  his  quest ;  and  the  following  instance 
of  his  ill  success  is  an  example  of  the  moral  of  the 
romances,  and  the  imagination  of  their  writers 
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Sir  Launcelot,  and  his  fellow  Sir  Percivale,  having 
separated  in  a  wide  forest,  Sir  Launcelot  rode  over- 
thwart  and  endlongf,  and  held  no  oertaln  path,  hut  as  ad* 
venture  ted  him ;  and  at  the  last  he  eame  unto  a  stona 
cross  whichdeparted  two  ways  in  waste  hind,  and  bythe 
cross  was  a  stoue  that  was  of  marble,  but  it  was  so  dark 
that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not  well  know  what  It  was. 
Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him  and  saw  an  old  chapel, 
and  there  he  weened  to  have  found  much  people ;  and 
60  Sir  Lannoelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  there  he 
put  off  his  shield  and  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then 
he  went  unto  the  chapel  door  and  found  it  wasted 
and  broken,  and  within  lie  saw  a  fair  altar  full  richly 
arrayed  with  death  of  silk,  and  there  stood  a  four 
candlestick,  which  bare  six  great  candles,  and  the 
candlestick  was  of  silver ;  and  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
the  light,  he  had  a  great  will  for  to  enter  the  dhapel, 
but  he  could  hud  no  place  where  he  might  enter. 
Then  was  he  passing  heavy  and  dismayed.  Then  he 
returned  and  came  again  to  his  horse,  and  took  ofiF  his 
saddle  and  his  bridle,  and  let  him  pasture^  and  unkeed 
his  helm,  and  ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  down 
to  sleep  upon  his  shield  before  the  cross. 

And  as  he  fell  on  sleep,  and  half  waking  and  half 
sleeping,  he  saw  come  by  him  two  palfreys,  both  fair 
and  white,  the  which  bear  a  Utter,  therein  lying  a  sick 
knight ;  and  when  he  was  nigh  the  cross  he  there 
abide  still.   AH  this  Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld,  for 
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he  slept  not  verily ;  and  lie  heard  liim  say — *  OIi!  sweet 
iMd,  vrhm  shall  this  soriow  leave  me,  and  when  shall 
the  holy  Tessel  eeme  hy  me»  wheiethrongh  I  shall  be 
blessedy  for  I  have  endured  thus  long  for  little  trespass 
aad  thus  a  gKeat  while  complained  the  knight,  and 
alwayjj  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it.  Witii  that  Sir  Launce- 
lot  6aw4he  eaiidiestick  with  the  tapen  come  before 
the  cross,  but  he  conld|See  nobody  that  brought  it  ; 
also  there  came  a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessel  of 
the  San^grael,  the  whleh  Sir  Lanncelot  had  seen  before 
that  time  iu  King  Petchour's'^  house.  And  therewithal 
tike  Biek  ioiight  set  him  upright,  and  lield  np  both  his 
hauds,  and  said — *  Fair  sweet  Lord,  which  is  here 
within  the  holy  Teesel,  take  heed  to  me  that  I  may  be 
whole  of  this  great  malady,*  and  therewith  upon  hia 
hands  and  upon  his  knees  he  went  so  nigh  that  ho 
toaehed  the  holy  vessel  and  kissed  it,  and  anon  he  was 
whole ;  and  auou  ho  said — '  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee,  ' 
for  I  am  healed  of  this  malady.*  So  when  the  holy 
vessel  had  been  there  a  great  wliile,  it  went  into  the 
chapel  agisin  with  the  candlestick  and  the  lights  so  that 
Sir  Launcelot  wist  not  where  it  became,  for  he  was 
overtaken  with  sin  that  he  had  no  power  to  arise 
against  the  holy  Tessel ;  wherefore  afterward  many 
men  said  of  him,  shame,  but  he^took  repentance  aiter- 

*  i.  e.  **  Peckeuvy'  he  was  king  Pelles,  grandfather  of  Sir  Gallahad, 
and  called  "  le  P^eor,"  for  venturing  to  enter  the  enchanted  ship 
caoSbuaey  toits  iss^buaM.'^RonkP.Artk^  Ft*III.,  Cb.  ii.,  lzzxvi.|  &e 
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ward.  Then  the  siek  knight  dressed  htm  upright,  and 
kissed  the  cross.  Then  an  on  his  squire  brought  him 
his  annSy  and  asked  hisLord  how  he  did*  *  Certainly/ 
said  he,  *  right  heartily,  for  through  the  holy  vessel  I 
am  healed;  but  I  have  right  gnat  manrel  of  this  sleep* 
ing  knight,  which  hath  had  neither  grace  nor  power  to 
awake  daring  the  time  tliat  this  holy  Tessel  hath  been 
here  present.*  *  I  dare  it  nght  will  say/  said  the 
squire,  '  that  this  same  knight  is  befouled  with  some 
manner  of  deadly  sin  whereof  he  was  nevw  eontesed.' 
*  By  my  faith,'  said  the  kuight,  *  whatsoever  he  be,  he 
is  nnhappy,  for,  as  X  deem,  he  is  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Bound  Table,  the  whieh  is  entered  into  the  quest 
of  the  San<^real«'  *  Sir/  said  the  squir^  ^  here  have 
I  brought  yoa«Il  your  arms  save  your  helm  and  your 
sword,  and  therefore  by  mine  assent  now  may  ye 
take  this  knight's  helm  and  his  sword ;'  and  so  he  did. 
And  when  he  was  clean  armed,  he  took  Sir  Lannce- 
lot's  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his  own,  and  went 
his  way.*'— jBtisf.  Piwt.  AHh.  Pt  HI.,  Gh.  xIt. 

The  moral  which  follows  this  di^race  is  l)eautifully 
expressed  by  the  hermit,  to  whom  Sir  Lanneelot  eon> 
fessed  his  humiliation.  "  Sir/'  said  he,  "  ye  ought 
to  thank  God  more  than  any  man  living,  for  he 
hath  caused  you  to  hare  more  worldly  worship  than 
any  knight  that  now  liveth ;  and  for  your  presumption 
to  take  upon  yon  in  deadly  sin  for  to  be  in  His  pro* 
sence,  that  caused  you  might  not  see  it  with  your 
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worldly  eyes and  tfaete  is  no  knight  living  that 

ought  for  to  give  unto  God  so  great  thaiik^  as  ye,  for 
he  hath  gt^en  nnto  yon  beauty,  seemlinessy  and  gieat 
strength  above  all  other  knights,  and  therefore  ye  a^e 
the  more  beholding  unto  God  than  any  other  man,  to 
lore  bim  and  to  dread  him ;  for  your  strength  and 
mauhood  will  little  avail  ye  if  God  be  against  you." — 
IbH  xlvii«  Throughout  its  adTentuies  the  quest  of 
the  Sancgreal  is  made  an  allegory  to  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  a  noble  and  illustxious  life,  and  the  true 
duties  and  glory  of  ehivalry.    When  yc  were  first  made 
a  knight,"  said  the  Hermit  to  Sir  Gawaine,  "  ye  should 
hare  taken  you  unto  knightly  deed^  and  vUimmi  Imng/* 
Patience,  humility,  charity,  and  the  perfect  government 
of  the  passions,  were  inculeated  as  the  true  eharae- 
teristics  of  knighthood, and  by  which  alone  the  pursuit  of 
the  Sancgreal  could  be  followed  with  success  ;  accord- 
ingly it  was  ordained  to  be  aehieyed  by  Sir  Galahad,  for 
that  he  was    clean,  and  without  spot  or  blemish."  The 
eoDsnmmation  of  tiie   Quest  of  the  Sam^gieal*'  is  con- 
cluded by  the  death  of  its  noble  aspirant,  and  its  own 
transkition  from  the  earth  which  was  not  worthy  of  its 
presraee.  In  the  felicity  of  its  beatific  yision,  Sir  Gala- 
had  had  prayed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  pass  out 
of  the  world  when  he  should  make  his  request ;  and 
having  obtained  the.  keeping  of  the  holy  Grail,  and 
prepared  himself  by  a  year  of  devotion  and  exemplary 
Jife,  coming  as  customary  before  the  sacred  vessel  to 
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aaj  his  morning  derotioos,  he  found  kneeling  befm  it 
*^  a  mau  in  the  likeness  of  a  bishop,  and  a  great  feUow- 
i^p  of  angeifly  and  then  he  araee  and  began  a  maai ; 

and  when  he  came  to  the  sakeriug  of  the  mass,  and  had 
done,  he  ealled  for  Galahad,  and  said :  *  Thou  shaitsee 
that  whieh  ihon  hast  so  mneh  derired,'  and  then  *  ffir 
Galahad  began  to  tremble  right  sore  when  the  deadly 
flesh  began  to  behold  the  spiritnal  thingtf— *  and  there* 
with  the  good  man  took  our  Lord's  body  between  his 
hands  and  proffered  it  nnto  Sir  Galahad,  and  he  reeaved 
it  gladly  and  meekly and  then  *Sir  Galahad  wont  to  Sir 
PereiTale  and  kissed  him,  and  eommeuded  him  to  God,' 
and  sud ;  *  Fahr  lord,  salnte  me  to  my  lord  SirLaunee- 
lot,  my  father ;  so  soon  as  ye  see  him,  bid  him  remem- 
bw  this  unstable  world and  therewith  he  kneeled 
down  before  the  t^ble  and  made  las  prayers,  and  then 
suddenly  his  soul  departed  nnto  Jesns  Christy  and  a 
great  multitude  of  angels  bear  his  soul  up  ta  heaTen ; 
and  his  two  fellows  saw  eome  from  heaven  a  hand,  but 
they  saw  not  the  body,  and  tlien  it  eame  right  to  the 
vessel  and  took  it  and  the  spear,  and  so  bare  it  up  (o 
heaven.  Sithenee  was  there  never  no  man  so  hsRl^ 
for  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  Sancgreal,"— Pr. 
Arth^  Part  IIL,  eh.  lOa  It  has  been  the  taate  to 
decry  the  "  puerility "  and  absurdity  "  of  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  without  any  observation  of  their 
merits ;  but  whatever  were  fMr  critical  errmi^  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  abounded  in  the 
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noblest  sentimoits  of  heroum,  genemtty,  and  devo- 
tion ;  and  that  if  sometimes  they  degenerated  into 
Inoonslstoney  and  extnvagsnee^  they  often  possessed 
simplicity  and  grandeur  approaching  to  the  sublime, 
and  inculcated  principles  of  honoar,  patriotism,  and 
an  exalted  veneMition  for  virtue  and  Teligion,  whieh 
might  be  read  with  much  adv^antage  by  the  directors  of 
the  publie  imagination  in  the  nineteenth  eentury ;  and 
a  reader  of  black-letter  iictiou  might  take  leave  to  doubt 
if  the  author  of  any  modem  novel  ever  composed  his 
work  in  the  spirit  of  those  writers,  of  whom  one  of  the 
most  popular  concluded  his  last  page  *  with  the  words^^ 

'  LAUS  D£0/ 

And  anothert  consecrated  kis  &rst  with  the  inscription, 

"  JESU  8ALUATOR, 
TU  SIS  MlCm  AU2IL1AT0K| 
AD  nXSK  DICOIDM  UBEUM 

r£RDU€  ATQUE  BKNIGNUM." 

•  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

t  The  Blind  Minstral's  Wallace,  M^.  BiU.  Facolt  Juhd.  fol.  1. 
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I.  Page  76. 

TflB  history  of  these  curiosities  is  among  those  fables 
whieh  80  unhappily  intemix  in  the  maehmery  of  the 
old  romances.  They  were  discovered  by  Sir  Gaiahad 
and  his  eompaniony  Sir  PerdvaUe,  affixed  to  tiie  bed 
which  was  part  of  the  miraculous  furniture  of 
the  enchanted  ship  made  hy  king  Solomon  for  the 
purpose  of  sailing  about  the  world  with  his  charmed 
sword,  nntil  the  proper  time  came  for  rendering  it  to 
hifl  descendant^  Sir  Galahad,  the  great  ebamplon  of  the 
Round  Table.  For  what  purpose  the  spindles  were 
made,  king  Solomon  himself  confessed,  that  if  all  the 
world  were  present,  they  could  not  tell.  His  qiieeu 
never  thought  proper  to  inform  him,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Maleor,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  in 
the  secret,  has  not  judged  expedient  to  declare  it  to  us, 
but  he  has  ahnndantly  satisfied  all  curiosity  as  to  their 
appearance.  They  were  six  in  number,  of  which  two 
were  as  white  as  snow ;  two  emerald  green ;  and  two 
blood  red  •  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood,  and  with- 
out any  painting.     These  spindles  had  their  origin  in 
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the  tree  of  knowledge."  For  when  Adam  nod  Eve 

were  put  out  of  Paradise,  she  took  with  her  the  bough 
OH  whieh  the  apple  hung ;  thea  perceived  she  that  the 
braneh  was  fair  and  green,  and  she  remembered  her 
of  the  loss  that  came  hj  the  tree ;  then  she  thought  to 
keep  the  braneh  as  long  as  she  might ;  and  because 
she  had  no  confer  to  keep  it,  she  put  it  into  the  ground, 
so  ^e  braneh  grew  to  a  gMt  tree  within  a  little  while, 

and  was  as  white  as  any  snow,  branches,  boughs, 
and  leaver  that  it  was  a  token  a  maid  planted  it." 
Upon  the  birth  of  the  primogenitor  of  the  human 
raee,  to  commemorate  this  tot  manifestation  of  the 
fertility  of  the  world,  the  tree  assumed  a  verdant  hue, 
aud  became  as  green  as  grassy  aud  all  that  came  of  it." 
And  soitbdel,  tiiat  many  days  after,  under  the  same 

tree,  Cain  blew  Lis  brother  Abel,  wherof  befel  full  great 
marvel,  for  anon,  as  Abel  had  received  the  death  under 
the  green  trse,  it  lost  the  green  colour,  and  became 
red,  and  that  was  in  token  of  the  blood.  And  anon  all 
the  plants  died  thereof ;  but  the  tree  grew  and  waxed 
marvellous  fair,  aud  it  was  the  fairest  tree  and  the  most 
delectable  that  any  mtai  might  behold.''  Whm  the 
ship  was  completed  which  was  to  transport  Solomon's 
sword  to  his  descendant  the  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
one  of  his  queens,  who,  from  the  interest  whidi 
she  took  iu  the  afii^r,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  young  gonfleman's  great-grandmother,  at  the  die* 
tanee  of  some  hundred  generations,  ordained  a  bed  on 
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which  the  sword  might  be  laid  in  states  daring  its  mil- 

lenkimary  voyage,  and  to  decorate  the  tester,  she  sum- 
moned a  carpenter  to  attend  and  take  her  commands  at 
the  tree  under  which  Abel  was  shun.  *Now/  said 
she,  ^  carve  me  out  of  this  tree  as  much  wood  as  will 
make  me  a  spindle/  *  Ah  I  madam/  said  the  carpen* 
ter,  "this  is  the  tree  the  which  our  first  mother  planted." 
*Do  ity'  said  she^  *or  else  I  shall  destroy  thee.' 
Anon  as  the  carpenter  began  to  work,  there  came  out 
drops  of  blood,  and  then  would  he  have  left,  but  she 
would  not  snfibr  him.  And  so  he  took  away  as  much 
wood  as  might  well  make  a  spindle ;  and  so  she  made 
him  take  as  much  of  the  green  tree,  and  of  the  white 
tree;  and  when  these  three  spindles  were. shapen,  she 
made  them  to  be  &stenedon  the  top  of  the  bed.  When 
Solomon  saw  this,  he  said  to  his  wife — what,  we  have 
no  doubty  will  be  entirely  assented  to  by  the  reader— 
^now,  though  all  the  world  were  here^  tk^  wM  sol 
Ull  wiierefore  all  this  was  made.*  Had  Solomon  lived 
to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  lisleor,  he  might  also  have 
expressed  the  impossibility  of  comproheuding  how, 
though  the  carpenter  made  only  ihim,  Sir  Gakbad 
and  his  companions  found  six  spindles;  and  how,  though 
the  tree  twice  changed  its  colour,  and  lost  ail  its  o£B$ets^ 
it  afibrdedy  three  thousand  years  afterwards,  all  its 
original  varieties  of  white,  crimson,  and  green  timber/' 
^HkU  P.  Arth.  Ft.  IIL  c.  Izxzvi.  Ixxxvii* 
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ULYSSES'  BOW. 
Pagb  79. 

And  now  bis  well-known  bow  tbe  master  bore. 
Turned  on  all  sides,  and  viewed  it  o*er  and  o*er, 

Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong 
Its  owner  absent,  and  untried  so  long/' 
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**  HABRIE  THE  SOWIE/' 

Pag£  81* 

"Hakrie  the  Sowie"  is  a  game  played  hy  boys  in 
Sootland,  and  is  a  sort  of  shinty,  or  as  it  is  called  in 
England,  Hbdbiey**  in  Ireland  Ommons/*  There  is, 
however,  considerable  difference.    In  the  latter,  a 

haU^  or  winning  goaly  is  possessed  by  each  party, 
which  endeavours  to  drive  the  ball  through  its  own 
hail,  and  prerent  it  reaching  that  of  the  opponents. 
But  in  the  former  there  is  but  one,  and  the  struggle 
consists  in  the  contest  of  each  party  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  the  hail,  or  driving  the    tow!*  which  is 
generally  a  piece  of  bone,  into  the  goal.    In  shinty, 
the  hails  are  gates  marked  by  posts  or  any  npright 
object,  and  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards^  and  the  parties 
stand  opposed  between  them  ;  but  in  Harrie  the  Suwiu 
they  stand  in  a  circle,  and  the  hail  is  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether — varying  only  by  a  very 
trifling  aspiration— the  name  should  not  be  ^farra,*\ 
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or  ^/arrou^-the-sowie^''  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  mili- 
tary engine,  called  a  sow,  and  th«  ordinary  jest  of  a 
besieged  garrison,  when  they  dislodged  its  inmates, 
tliat  the  sow  had  farrowed  her  pigfs***  *  In  the  days 
when  the  military  engine  was  familiar,  this  etymology 
might  hare  arisen  irom  a  jocular  comparison  between 
the  straggle  to  hail  and  prevent  hailing  the  game  sow, 
and  the  contest  to  advance  and  prevent  the  advance- 
ment of  the  ndilitary  sow  to  the  beleaguered  wall. 

Whether  or  not  this  analogy  existed — since  we 
have  named  the  engine,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are' 
not  familiar  with  its  nature — it  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  remark  that  it  was  a  wooden  shed  upon 
bmall  block  wliccls,  ^closed  at  the  head,  top,  and 
sides,  by  Tory  strong  planks,  and  used  to  protect  the 
engineers  employed  in  breaking  the  foot  of  a  walL  It 
was  one  of  that  herd  of  wooden  animals  which,  from 
their  names,  were  called  in  Scotland  ^BetHal^^^  and 
of  which  the  principal  were  the  *•  War-wolf the 
Bam,**  the  /Sto the  *'TortoUe;*  and  the Cka:*  A 
graphic  account  of  the  contest,  for  and  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  sow  to  its  attack,  is  given  by  the  venerable 

and  poetical  Barbour. 

*        ♦        •        *  • 

Then  they  withooA,  hi  great  amy, 

*  Barboiii'sBniGe,B.Xn.411.  HoUiiubfld*BCbroiii€le,  foJ.  1577, 
p.  845. 

t  BL  Min.  Wallaoe,  B.  TO^  977, 987. 
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Presaed  their  bow  towards  the  wail^ 
And  tiMj  witiiin  aoon  caused^  mU; 

The  engineer  tliat  tak^n  was, 
And  great  menace  to  hiin  mais,* 
And  swoie  that  he  ahoald  ^  hnt  he 
Proved  on  the  sow  snch  subtilty 
That  he  should  cnisU^  her  ilk^  dele. 
And  he  that  has  perodfed  wde 
That  the  deed  was  well  near  him  till, 
Bnt  if  he  mi^  fulfil  their  will, 
Thonght  that  he,  at  Us  might  wonld  do. 
Bended  in  haste  then  was  sclio,' 
That  to  the  sow  was  em  set 

Inhaste  he  caused  draw  the  dedost,/  j 

And  smartly  let       out  the  stone ;  i 

I 

Even  o*er  the  sow  the  stone  U  gone 
And  hehmd  it  a  fitUe  W17 

It  fell  and  then  they  cried,  *'  hey  !  " 

That  were  in  her—**  Forth  to  the  wall!* 

For  dreodlees  it  is  onm  all! " 

The  ginner*  then  acstively* 

Canaed^  bend  the  gin  j  in  fall  great  hy,* 

And  the  stone  smsrtlj  let  fly  out; 

It  flew  out  >vizzing  with  a  ront,' 

Andfellri^t  even  hefore  the  sow;  j 
Their  hearts  then  hsganP  to  grow," 

•  •*Oert,"  orlg.        *  makes.      >  to  firuichyt,  orig.         ^  every 
•  **ihei**        the  engine  on  the  wnll        /  the  check  or  trigger  of  the  , 
engine.    # '*8wappyt,"  orig.   *  Engineer.      *  ".klivcrUV  ©rig.  •"gcrt." 
orlg.       ^  enjrine.       *  haste.       t  hea-vy  Mow  or  fihock.      "  **  begvBtf> 
ori{.    •»  "gr<iw, '  modem  Scot;  ahudder,  AngL 
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But  jet  then  with  their  mights  all, 

They  preased  the  bow  towards  tbe  wall. 

And  has  her  set  there-to  gentilly.^ 

The  giimer  then  camie  bend  in  hj 

The  ^n,  and  slapped  oat  the  atone 

That  even  towiirds  the  skyP  is  gone 

And  with  great  weight  theu  dashedif  down, 

Bight  by  the  wall  in  a  randown, 

And  [lit  tlie  sow  in  snch  manner 

That  it  that  was  the  most  sore, 

And  strongest  for  to  fitand«  n  stroke, 

In  sunder  with  that  crash/  broke ; 

The  men  ran  out  in  fall  great  hy,it 

And  on  the  walls  they  made  cry, 

Timt  their  '  sou)  was/arrowed '  there ! "  * 
*  «  •  *  * 

We  have  modernized  the  orthc^mphy  and  some  of 

the  words  of  the  above  passage,  for  the  facility  of  those 
QD&iiuliar  with  the  old  Seots* 

•completely.  p"lift,"  orig.  »  "  duschiC  orig-  ,  rapid  motion 
orlUL       •♦'stint,**  odg.      <«diisclie,*'orig.  •haate. 


»  The  Bruce,  B.  XII.,  p.  400. 
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The  deer  went  from  the  hill/'  This  is  not  a  figu- 
rative assertion.  The  detestation  of  the  deer  to  sheep  is 
so  greaty  that  they  will  not  inhabit  the  same  ground 
with  these  animals. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  antipathy  was  observed 
in  the  end  of  the  last  century  hj  an  old  drover,  fami- 
liarly ealled  ^  An  drbbhair  hdn/*^  when  crossing  one 
of  the  great  moors  of  Sutherland,  soon  after  the  hrst 

head  of  sheep**  had  been  turned  into  Lord  Bay's  fo- 
rest. The  narrator  was  surprised  by  tiie  appearance  of 
a  laige  column  of  near  a  thousand  deer  marching  out 
of  the  country  in  a  steady  determined  emigration. 
Disgusted  by  the  invasion  of  the  sheep  and  their  doga^ 
they  had  oolleeted  from  all  parts,  and  unable  to  find 

clean  ground,"  continued  their  course  out  of  the 

•  Mr  MacIiUyre  of  Clun-nam-Mac-righ,  in  Lorn,  a  most  wojtlijand 
intelligent  exam ))](?"  of  the  old  character  of  tlie  IIii:hlanders,  whose 
mind  was  stored  with  traditionary  lore  and  personal  observation. 
Time  and  the  grave,  which  now  divide  as,  will  not  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  the  hospitality  and  information  which  we  have  le* 
ceived  under  his  roof. 
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• 

eountry,  dispening  into  the  most  solitary  glemr.  From 

these  they  never  returned,  and,  harassed  and  killed  by 
the  shepherda  and  hmm,  their  numbers  became  m» 
duced  to  the  few  and  scattered  fugitives  which  lingered 
in  a  state  of  ouUawry  in  remote  coires,  untU  the  com- 
mercial spirif  of  England  spread  to  the  Highland  hills^ 
and  it  was  discovered  that  harts  and  hinds  could  be 
conTorted  into  marketable  stoek  like  other  cattle. 
Hence  deer  are  now  "  groum^*  for  Saxuu  guns,  as  wool 
Iw  Manchester  looms,  or  beef  for  Smithfield  sham-* 
Ues* 

The  abhorrence  of  the  deer  to  sheep  did  not  result 
merely  firom  the  disturbance  of  their  dogs.  It  is  true 
that,  like  the  corollary  of  St  Columbus  concerning  cows 
and  women,  ^  where  tlyre  are  sheep^  tiiere  must  be 

dogs,  and  where  there  are  dogs  there  must  be  mischief,** 
But  the  chief  cause  for  which  the  deer  shun  the  society 
of  their  woolly  enemies^  is  the  closeness  of  thdr  fted* 
ing,  and  the  foulness  of  their  fleece. 

The  deer  is  very  delicate  in  his  food,  and  exceedingly 
fastidious  as  to  the  purity  of  his  pasture.  Independent, 
theiefore^  of  the  abridgement  of  his  provision  by  the 
excoriating  teeth  of  the  tree  and  hcib-cxtcrniinating 
^  gaU-g$aU^*  he  cannot  endure  the  oily  rancour  of  their 
wool,  which  poisons  the  fresh  heather  and  sweet  green 
shealing.  Wanting  these  nuisances,  he  exhibits  no 
antipathy  to  the  intercourse  of  bhM»k  cattle,  his  old 
aboriginal  brethren  of  the  hill,  whose  clean  coat  and 
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moderate  feeding  spares  the  grass,  and  leaves  no  taint 
of  tar  and  oil  in  the  pasture.   Hence  the  deer  and 

the  stirks  may  be  seen  berdiug  iu  the  same  coir^  and 
reposing  on  the  same  turf. 

Sheep  in  any  considerable  number  are  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  Highlands  since  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century— when  it  was  supposed  to  be  diseoTered  that 
mutton  was  not  only  a  safer^  but  a  more  pro&table 
stock  than  man.   It  Is  yet  well  remembered  in  Argyll* 
shire,  that  the  first  Cheviot  flock  brouglit  into  that 
country  was  introduced  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Combie« 
upo]i  the  farm  of  Balant\  re,  near  liiverary,  in  the 
year  1771*   The  earliest  similar  colonization  in  Inver* 
ness-shire  was  in  Monrcn,  about  the  year  1777.  The 
shepherd  of  these  flocks — of  whom  the  first  was  a  cer* 
tain  John  Todd  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbar* 
ton;  the  second,  a  Braidfoot  from  the  borJir — intro- 
duced the  first    maud,'*  or   shepherd's  plaid,"  worn  in 
Argyll  or  Inverness.    Similar  flocks  and  their  feeders 
disseminated  the  expulsion  of  the  deer,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  base  "  hoddeii-^rej/,**  which  has  since 
usurped  the  place  of  the  tartans  of  the  Clans ;  and  at 
its  first  appearance,  from  the  calamities  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  and  its  degraded  supplantion  of  the 
national  dress,  was  truly  and  significantly  named — 
*' BRAT-GALLA,      **        fordgner's  ra^/,'*  anil  —  "an 

RlOCHD-MALLAIGBTBy"— ThO  OCCUTSed  j^** 

This  hue  was  to  the  Highlanders  what  black  ia  to  their 
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Heighbonn ;  and  so  detesiable  for  its  wan  and  ghostly 
appearance,  that  its  association  afforded  the  popular 
appellation  for  ghosts  and  devils ;  hence  an  apparition 

—a  phuutum — was  named  "  an  Biockd,'*  the  grey,  or 
wan — the  spectre  foreboding  death  am  bodach  gkua,** 
the  grey  carl ;  another  of  an  evil  genus  in  the  shape  of  a 
goat—"  an  Glmig  *  or  GlasdidJi,'**--'  the  Grey'*  or  wan ; 
and,  as  in  the  south,  the  great  enemy  is  named  fami- 
liarly 2/ie  Bhck  Gentlenmn,''  so  in  the  HigUlands  he 
is  called  Mac  an  Riochd**  the  son  of  the  grey.  In 
the  ideas  of  the  old  wives  and  children  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, all  these  personifications,  except  one,  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  tliosc  of  the  modem  "  duhh  galT* 
deer-stalkers  in  their  chequered  hodden  yrey^^'  want- 
ing only  the  Jim  Crow,"  ruffian,**  or  **  crush  hat*' — 
enormities  which  had  not  then  completed  the  mas- 
querade of  death  and  Satan. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  association.  The 
ancient  Caledonian  hell,  like  that  of  Scandinavia^  was 
a  frozen  and  glassy  region — an  island  named  ^Ifrinny' 
far  away  among  the  wan  waters  "  of  the  Korthem 
Ocean,  and  involved  in  everlasting  ice,  and  snow,  and 
fog.  In  this  association,  the  appearance  of  the  evil 
spirits  to  its  inhabitants,  like  that  of  mortals  in  similar 
circumstances,  was  believed  to  be  dim,  wan,  and  cloudy 

•  It  has  pleased  a  >vriter  of  the  CocJcney  school  uf  llii;lilaiulers 
to  convert  this  word  into  ''Glas/ig,"  which  we  take  leave  to  observe 
is  unknown  in  the  Highlands,  and  did  not  exist  before  the  year  IMl. 
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abftdM^  ftiiah  as  men  beeonie  when  wen  thfougfli  a  flroetjr 

mist.  Thus,  a  party  of  modern  deer-stalkers,  nobie^ 
veil  appointedp  and  gallant  though  they  be,  in  deepita 
of  the  gold  Geneva  watch  chaios,  and  costly  Purdie 
riflefl^  whieh  peep  from  beneath  their  shepherd  plaids, 
would  represent  to  an  old  **  Sealgair-nam-lmnn  the 
liTeliest  vision  of  the  fiend  and  his  familiars ;  and  we 
have  no  donbt  that,  if  **A1a8dair  Mae-Dkmuuki' 
ruaidh^*  or  even  lain-dM-dnmn^cichariy**  had  ever 
met,  in  the  grey  of  the  m(»ning,  either  Lord  Sir 
H.  G.,  or  The  brigands  of  A,  .  .  . he  would  hare 
fled  the  hill  for  that  time,  and  never  have  returned  to 
it  again^  between  son  setting  and  sun  rising. 
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Page  9G. 

Bbsidbs  the  strong  ties  of  afiiuitj  held  so  sacred,'' 
in  the  Highlands,  ^  there  were  others  that  formed  a 
bond  of  no  small  endearment.  In  the  Highlands,  the 
ehildren  of  gentlemen  were  always  given  out  to  narse, 
on  this  simple  principle,  that  such  a  jone  could  never 
have  too  many  children,  or  too  numy  adherents*  The 
more  sons  the  better.  These  were  the  ornament  and 
defence  of  a  clan.  The  more  daughters,  still  the  bet- 
ter ;  for  these  formed  ties  by  which  useful  alliances 
were  procured  j  and  the  more  foster  brothers  and  sis- 
ters that  were  created  by  the  nuning  of  these  children^ 
thqmore  a  family  had  of  adherents  attached  to  them, 
with  a  fervour  and  fidelity  beyond  example* 

^  There  were  two  kinds  of  foster-brothers,  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  kindly  ties  I  have  mentioned  One 
were  the  children  of  the  person  by  whom  the  child  was 
nursed ;  the  other,  which  was  but  of  rare  occurrence, 
were  the  children  of  other  gentlemen  who  happened  to 
be  uuiaed  by  tke  sainu  person. 
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*^  This  could  Dot  often  lake  place,  because  people 
generally  found  qualified  nnrses  within  their  own 
boands.  Bnt  when  sneh  a  tie  was  thus  created,  it  was 
very  binding.  The  Cho  AU,  for  that  was  the  term  by 
which 'this  relation  was  signified,  was  the  nearer  for 
being  the  child  of  one's  nurse  ;  but  he  was  the  dearer 
for  being  one^s  equal,  bom  in  the  same  rank,  bred  to 
the  same  pursuits,  and  having,  as  it  were,  an  inhe- 
rent title  to  be  one's  chosen  friend."* 

A  powerfhl  illustration  of  the  ties  of  fosten^  in  our 
own  times,  is  related  by  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan. 

Lieutenant  Malcolm  Fraser»  son  to  the  Laird  of 
Culduthil,  being  on  service  with  the  42d  regiment, 
was  sent  with  other  troops  on  a  vain  attempt  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1747.   They  lay  en- 
trenehed  for  some  time  near  the  French  lines.  Souie 
rash  and  unlikely  project  was  formed  for  surprising  a 
redoubt  held  by  the  enemy,  in  the  night;  which  I 
think  did  not  after  all  succeed.  It  was,  however,  at- 
tempted with  great  secrecy  at  midnight — '  moonless 
midnight.'  Young  Fraser  was  among  the  number  of 
the  proposed  assailants  ;  but  no  privates  of  liis  regi- 
ment, to  the  great  grief  of  the  ofi^cer's  foster-brother, 
who  would  willingly  have  aeconipanied  him. 

The  party  left  the  trenches  with  the  utmost  silence 

*  Mrs  Grant's  Essays  on  tlic  Superstitions  of  tlic  Higlilauders, 
II.  188.  Gen.  Stewart  of  Uaitli's  Sketches,  1.  245.  ^Irs  Grant  lias 
inadvertently  mentioned  the  young  officer  as  ^^Ctdduthil,** 
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and  secrecy ;  but»  from  the  utter  darkness^  ^ud  their 
itiii»6ff!eot  knowladge  of  tlie  grotondy  bedbme  eoniiised^ 

and  si>  bewildered,  that  they  knew  not  exactly  where 

**  In  the  aet  of  getting  over  the  remains  of  an  endoflnre 
which  stopped  his  path,  young  Cuiduthil  felt  his  feet  en- 
tangled in  something.  'Putting  down  hisbsnd  to  disoovelt 
the  cause,  he  caught  hold  of  a  plaid,  and  then  seized  the 
owner^  who  seemed  to  grov^  on  the  ground*  He  held 

the  caitiff  with  oiio  hand,  ixud  drew  his  dirk  with  the 
Other,  when  he  heard  the  imploring  yoioe  of  his  foster- 
brother.  *CM  e  ofi-fo  lAtf/*  How  eame  you 
here !  whispered  the  surprised  subaltern.  ^  Gu  cob/utir 
ortaa  ma's  urminn  eil*— To  help  you  if  I  een,  replied 
the  foster-brother ;  *  Om  /  tha  sin  do-dheanamh  nise,  Ach 
eamon  a  tha  *m  hredeanf  naeh  'eil  ach  a  euir  mdlle' 
— Oh !  that  is  of  no  use  now,  and  why  the  plaid, 
which  is  only  in  the  way  1  *  Oekoin  da  mar  Mginn 
am  feasd  dm  fianuia  mo  mhaJ^har^  ub  thtm  mm/hh  no 
Uomte  gun  mise  bhi  fa^ua  dhuit  le  breaoan  'san  deaninn 
do  ^Ati^Am'— Alasl  how  should  I  ever  see  my  mother 
if  you  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  I  was  away, 
and  no  plaid  in  which  to  bring  you  ?  *  I  can- 
no  t  recollect  the  sequel  of  the  adventure,  but,  upon 

*  The  dialogae  as  g^ven  by  Mn  Gnuit  is  evideutly  made  up  from 
imperfect  recollection ;  W6  have  therefore  f^iibstituted  the  original 
Gaelic  of  the  tradition  as  we  received  it  from  Munich  dnbh" — ^Black 
Huxdoch  MacLean,  the  old  piper  in  hivemefls, 
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inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  poor  man  had  crawled  on 
his  hands  and  knees  between  the  sentinels,  then  ioU 

lowed  the  party  at  some  distance  till  he  thought  they 
were  approaching  the  plaoe  of  asaanlty  and  then  again 
crept  in  the  same  manner  on  the  gronnd  hedde  bis 
master  that  he  might  be  near  him  unobserved, 
*  This  fiutlifttladherent  had  too  soon  occasion  toassist 
at  the  obsequies  of  his  foster-brother;  for  looking  over 
the  edge  of  the  trench  to  view  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  a  few  daya 
after* 

<*ThiB  subject  of  the  tenderness  of  these  kinds  of  attach- 
ment would  admit  of  much  farther  illustration,  but 
I  suppress  many  carious  and  authentie  fects.*'  * 

*  Easays  on  tiie  SupentitMHUi  of  the  Highkndew,  IL,  192. 
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Ih  that  district  the  gentlemen  stood  in  some  awe 

of  their  Maker,  and  had  some  respect,  and  more  at- 
taehmenty  for  their  ehiefs ;  they  thought  they  had 
liyed  very  comfortably  under  their  old  patriarchal  life, 
and  wished  for  no  other,  Li^hif  however,  began  to  be 
let  in  on  those  regions  ;  and  the  lord  of  the  soil,  who 
Jived  at  a  distance,  sent  a  gentleman  pretty  much 
of  their  own  class  to  superintend,  administer  justice, 
and  uplift  the  rents  of  the  lands,  which  had  previously 
been  held  by  a  kind  of  military  tenure.  Tliis  was  not 
to  be  endured.  Many  wise  heads  were  laid  together  to 
revenge  what  they  could  not  prevent. 

A  man  of  determined  resolution,  who  was  the  Cas- 
sius  of  the  conspiracy,  sent  his  Linn  a*  chrios*  to  take 
the  life  of  the  intruder,  which  he  thought  he  might  do 

*  ^Zjuma*  dlru»"---fiteca]ly  *^  ChU^  of  the  UUJ*  They  were 
the  immediate  confidential  body  foUoweis  of  the  ddd^  ready  at  all 
times  to  support,  defend,  or  obey  bim,  at  the  peril  of  their  livee.  The 
bend  was  mutoal :  he  in  letnmpantected  them  agaiiut  all  iignstice  or 
Sgppesitfoii* 
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with  a  safe  conscience,  on  the  same  principle  that  Ham- 
let excused  himself  for  the  death  of  Polonius.  The 
linne  made  no  sernple  of  midertaking  the  businefiSy  and 
though  the  chief  felt  no  remorse  at  the  meditated  deed, 
he  did  not  ehoose  to  shock  his  fiiunily  with  the  lesnlt* 
He  sat  down  ^v  ^tli  two  or  three  friends  in  a  little  iigh- 
dida,  or  drinking  house  by  the  road*side^  having  given 
strict  charges  to  the  most  determined  of  his  followers  to 
bring  iiim  the  head  of  the  common  enemy. 

Towards  morning  the  band  returned.  The  leader 
entering  first,  his  patron  cried — '  Where  is  the  head  V 
*  The  head  is  on  the  neok»  and  will  yet  apeak  loudly/ 

said  the  disappointed  carDach.  * 

They  had  surrounded  the  house,  and  set  fire  to  il; 
this  adherent)  as  fhithful  to  his  lofd  as  they  were  to 
their  master,  though  urged  by  his  servants  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way,  would  not  leave  the  flaming  honse 
without  returning  for  the  papers  relative  to  his  lord's 
business.  Having  on  a"  tartant  night-gown,  which  lie 

*  Mrs  Grant  used  the  Anglo  corruption  "  kerne"  introduced  by  the 
Eaj^h  colonists  into  Irelandi  and  which  had  a  difoent  meaning 
i,€^^^  CMhairne^ — ^peasantry — or,  according  to  the  compoimd  mm 
commonly  used  in  Ireland,  "  Ceathaime-ChoiUe  " — ^woodmen — i,  e., 
ontlitwB  or  persons  under  hiding**the  woods  beingtheir  general  retreat 
—agin  the  highlands  aimilar  penons  are  named  ^^ear-Ghnhn,*' 
men  of  the  caims,  because  they  were  driyon  to  the  cairnSi  or  iwsky 
aunmits  of  the  hillfl»  The  word  intended  bj  Mn  Omt  has  a 
totally  distinct  eonae-  "  CeaAemcMA,**  a  manoi^a  efeoattmaiy  pea- 
aant,  or  fbUower*  For  tiiesalM  of  the  Saaum  leader  we  have  ^dlod 
lias  pxononnced,   A"  beingqniMGent  In  Gaelie. 

t  MiB  Grant,  thongh  she  had  lived  many  yeais  In  Sooted  sad 
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had  thrown  about  him  in  haste,  he  put  the  papers  for 
seearity  within  it,  under  his  left  ann.  There  they 
proved  a  shield,  resisting  both  bullets  and  daggers.  He 
fought  his  way  with  detennined  bravery,  and  escaped 
severely  wounded.  Of  eourse  he  left  the  eountry,  and 
I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  inquisition  made  for 
the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
in  the  least  have  availed.  Crimes  of  any  magnitude 
were  very  rare,  and  when  they  were  eommitted,  it  was 
generally,  as  in  this  instance,  in  consequence  of  some 
misappiied  or  misunderstood  principle.  Therefore  it 
was  in  Yain  to  seek  a  proofs  for  a  Highlander  could 
noty  on  pain  of  infamy  to  himself  and  all  his  descend- 
ants, hetiay  another/'* 

fbe  HighUndfl,  liaving  q^t  all  her  early  life  in  America,  has  Iweii 
betrajdl  into  fbe  nae  of  the  woid  pldd  for  tartan,  acxsordiog  to  tlie 
Mh^^A  ooimptioii,  which  i^pliee  tiie  name  of  fhe^annail  to  ttssMk 

*  Un  Grant's  Easay  on  the  SoperslatioDa  of  the  HigUanden.  8fc, 
Land.  1811,  II.  45. 
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This  iucident,  and  the  remark  of  the  noble  proprie- 
tress of  the  poor  woman^s  erof t,  is  related  and  imiTw- 
sally  believed  as  a  fact  in  that  country  ;  the  barlmrous 
and  impolitic  depopulation  of  which,  has  almost  e<]^aal- 
led  the  inhuman  **  i^earancea**  in  Ireland,  and  ptae- 
tically  demonstrated  the  blasphemous  principle  of 
Malthus,  that  ^the poor  have  no  ri^^  in  the  $oU.** 


* 
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TERMS  OF  FIBROCHS.      ;  ^ 

PactE  114.  -  "  } 

The  technical  terms  for  the  regular  pieces  of  pipe 
nraaiCi  and  the  parts  in  their  wiationSi  are  as  fol* 
low  I — 

NAMES  07  Ififi  riECES. 

PoRT-TKnrAiL  .  «  •  .  .  The  gathering. 
Post  uart  ------  The  March. 

QVMHA  The  Lament.   Played  at  the  fune- 

rals of  the  dans. 


VAMXB  OF  THB  tASOB  IN  TBM  7ABIATI0IVS. 

Deach-giileus     -   -   _   -  "The  tntiing  prelude. 
Cnamu,  or  UrLuVB    -   -   -   Tlie  adagio  or  theme. 

As  SiQSBLACHAN      -  -  -  The  Allej^,  or  first  acccIcratloTi. 
TOB-lilKAXH      .  «  .  •  -  Increased  acceleration,  2d  Tanatkm* 
Cbuzt-luatk       ....  Still  qnicker,  3d  variation. 
Cauir-LUAXH  Fosoailte     -  Open  running,  4th  variation. 
Cbuk-lvath  Bbbabach    -  The  Hltbg  or  spring^  morcment, 

IStli  variation. 

CuATH-LUAXB  The  qnicfcert  movement,  or  "  batde 

of  notes,**  eth  variation. 
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THE  CE££L  HOUSE. 
Cbsbl"  or  basket  houses  were  ones  eommon  m  all 

the  woody  parts  of  the  Highlands,  but  only  used  by 
chiefs  after  the  dilapidation  of  their  castles  in  the 
ttoubles  of  the  gfeat  ecclesiastieal  and  dvil  febellion 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  con- 
stmetion  of  the  building  was  a  strong  timber  firame^ 
with  a  double  case  of  very  close  wattling,  about 
two  feet  asunder,  the  exterior  snrfiMCS  of  which  were 

plastered,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  with  clay  or 
turf.  The  superior  dwellings  were  hung  with  arras, 
which,  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  was  sometimeB 
oi  costly  materials.  The  notices  of  the  interior,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  ate  derived  from  the  tradition  of  the 
house  of  Clanraiiald,  at  Ormiglade,  in  Uist,  and  which 
existed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  stone  mansion  burned 
by  an  accidental  fire  in  1745/  It  was  richly  furnished 
with  gilt  mirrors,  French  silks,  and  tapestry.  This 

*  This  loss  happened  wiiile  Clanranald  was  <m  the  mainland,  and 
his  floa  absent  in  the  army  of  the  Prince.   It  was  occaaoned  by 
the  person,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  having  neglected  a 
pot  in  which  he  was  smelting  deer's  fat — considered  a  great  specific 
^  in  the  Highlands  for  bruises,  ihenmatisiD,  &c  The  cauldroii  boifing 
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will  appear  less  surprising  when  it  is  known  that,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  West  Uighlauds  and  Isles  possessed 
ft  prolific  trade  with  the  Contiiient,*  whieh  lingered  in 
some  degree  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  principal  intercourse  was  with  France  and  Spain ; 
and  even  in  1745,  the  dress  pliiida  ot"  ^  ouiig  Claurauald 
were  made  of  BareelamMsA 

In  the  woody  districts  of  Ardnamurchan,  Braemar, 
Strathspey,  and  other  great  forest  tracts,  the  creel-houses 
continued  to  a  late  period ;  and  the  last  known  to  us 
were  those  inhabited  by  MacDonald  of  Greeuheld,  ou 
the  Game,  and  ^  old  Luig^'*  a  Tenerable  ceaim^^h 
of  the  clan  Graut,  who  lived  on  the  skirts  of  the  furest 
of  Abemethy,  and  died  about  the  year  1777»  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  agfe. 

We  have  often  heard  an  old  gentleman,}  not  many 
years  deceased,  describe  bis  boyish  impressions  when, 
after  having  travelled  with  kis  father  through  the  fall 

ovpr,  the  blaze  cmisfd  by  the  siict  communicated  to  fuel  and  othei 
comlmstibles,  aiiJ  the  careless  absentee  was  only  reenlled  by  thi 
pillar  of  smoke  ami  fire  M  hich  arose  from  the  imiversai  contiagratioii 
of  tlic  house.  This  buildiiii;  was  also  splciifiMly  fnmishci!  with 
rrench,  and  even  Si)aiiish,  ])roductions.  Its  Iosj?,  however,  was  no 
subject  of  regret,  as  the  boiling  pot  only  anticipated  the  fate  which,  in 
the  succeedmg  year,  it  would  have  shared  with  Achnacarrie,  Inver- 
garrie,  Castle  Downie,  and  the  other  castles  and  mansions  pillaged 
•nd  Inurned  by  the  banditti  of  the  Xhike  of  Cnmberlaud. 

*  Gostame  of  the  dans,  zlv*,  et  paaaun. 

t  Clannmald  papers.   Information  by  the  Oaptahi  of  Clanzanald. 

X  The  late  Peter  Grant,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  Banff. 
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uf  au  autamnal  night,  the  gloom  of  the  moss,  aud  the 
riiadow  of  the  scattered  wood^  they  Baddeiily  entered 
the  bright  creel-hall.  The  wide  space  illaminated  by 
the  clear  pine  fire^  which  cast  its  broad  flashes  and 
mekling  sparks  thfongh  the  shadow  of  the  solitary 
chamber,  disclosing,  with  fitful  shapes,  the  black  couples 
and  massy  rafters  hung  with  deer  skins^  salmon  apean^ 
and  more  than  oiio  ^mma  SpdmieaicJi' — the  long 
Spanii^  gun  of  the  ancient  highUndesa— »while  the 
hoary  figure  of  the  old  man,  then  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  sat  before  the  blaze,  his  embossed  hands  res^ 
tog  on  his  knees,  and  his  scavlet  **pmtea^*  and  chequeved 
^tmls^"  his  long  hair  and  white  beard,  strongly  lighted 
np  by  the  red  flame  of  the  hearth. 

The  memory  of  this  last  of  the  Ilighlawd  patriarchs 
is  perpetuated  by  the  portrait  in  possession  ol  hia  ehief 
at  Castle-Grant. 

Although  extinct  as  a  popular  ussge^  a  very  good 
^creel  house was  built  by  the  late  Glengairie  at  In* 
verrui,  for  his  hunting  lodge  in  Croidart.  This  house 
is  still,  we  believe,  in  existenoe^  and  under  its  hospi> 
table  roof  we  have  enjoyed  some  of  those  last  happy 
days  of  clanship,  which  shall  never  more  be  known  to 
the  Highlanders  in  the  same  rank. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 
Paqb  129. 

Tu  ^OMa§^  or  GiMkoo  is  the  name  of  oae  of  the 
twelve  wall  pieces,  the  only  part  of  the  ancient  armoiUPJ 
of  Inveigame  oastle  still  ia  the  possessioa  of  Mao-Mhic- 
Afandftir.  Them  is  anotfaw  called  the  ^Rammmeh!* 
or  Ramw^^  from  having  killed  an  o&cer  of  that  name^ 
whieh  happened  in  the  following  manner 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Cillecranciei  a  party 
from  the  ganison  of  Inverness,  nnder  the  command  of 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  llamscy,  was  ordered  out  to 
take  possession  of  the  castle  of  Invergarrie.  The  news 
of  its  approach  arrived  only  a  little  before  its  appearance 
at  the  north  end  of  Loch  Oich,  when  a  man  rushed 
into  the  hall  where  the  chief  was  at  dinner,  and  ez- 
claimed^^' 2%a  an  Ramasach  tijhinn,  agm  buidhneaeh 
wkbr  dhmrsanachi'*  The  Bamsey  is  cominf  ,  and  a 
great  troop  of  the  red  soldiers  I  ** 

Bamsey  was  well  known  at  Inverganie,  and  for  a 
determined  man  ;  and  Mae-Mhie-Alasdairy  immediately 
rising  from  the  table,  ordered  the  hoase  to  be  closed,* 
and  ascended  the  great  square  tower,  still  standing  at 

•  In  the  hospitable  days  of  the  aiicient  highltuiders,  the  house  door 
was  never  closeid  daringmealA ;  and  if  it  had  b^n  previouslj  shut,  it  was 
then  opened,  as  a  sign  mi  weteome  to  the  tmTeller.  To  dose  the  house 
at  that  time  wouki  have  been  considered  a  stigma  of  iohoipltafity'.  We 

have  known,  in  filen  Urcha,  au  old  hifrhlandrr,  ^vhose  father  never  sat 
down  to  dinner,  or  latched  liis  door  at  night — ior  it  was  never  bolted-^ 
without  hrst  going  to  the  road  to  see  ii'  anj  traveller  was  in  view. 
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the  west  angle  of  the  ruined  castle.  At  the  head  of 
the  broken  stair,  now  almost  impassable,  there  is  a 
little  turret  ehamber,  whleh  looks  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Through  the  small  square  window  the 
chief  and  some  of  his  principal  attendants  watehed 
anxiously  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Among  the  party  assembled  was  the  old  armonrer,  who 

was  no  less  remarkable  fur  the  extraordinary  accuracy 
to  which  he  had  brought  the  use  of  the  wall-pieces, 
than  the  afiection  which  he  bore  to  them,  from  whenoe 
they  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  Nighe<man- 
Akudair-J}huibh  "—Black  Alexander's  daughters* 

Glengarrie  leaned  ou  tUo  sill  of  the  window,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  little  green  comer  of  the  lake  at  Aber- 
chalader,  where  the  road  from  F<fft  Angnstns  first  eomee 
in  sight  along  the  water,  and  old  Alasdair  stood  behind 
watching  over  the  shoulder  of  his  chief.  At  length  the 
scarlet  gleam  of  the  red-coats,  and  the  glancing  of  the 
muskets,  appeared  upon  the  bank,  and  in  a  few  mo- 

mouts  tlie  head  of  the  detachment  filed  down  aluiig  the 
narrow  road  which  led  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
As  they  proceeded,  the  officer  eonld  be  distinguished  on 
horseback  at  their  head.  Mac-Mhio-Alasdair  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  old  armourer—^*  An  toirsadk 
bebil-nan-tdimeanach''^  chtnhdin  an  coikach-rmdh  ud  ^" — 

*  Literally  "  Thufider-mouth^^^  a  familiar  name  eriven  to  the 
wall-pieces,  from  the  size  of  tlieir  bore  and  report  in  comparison  witli 
that  of  the  ordiuaiy  "  Cuilbheirf''  or  musket 
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Would  the  wall-guns  bring  down  yon  red*coek  1 " 
said  he. 

Tha  dhai*  replied  Alasdair,    there  are  two— I 

would  not  be  sure  of  them  all — but  for  the  Cubhag  *  and 
her  marrow,  they  would  speak  to  them." 

"  Bring  the  gowk,"  said  Glengarrie,  turning  to  one  of 
the  men*  The  mighty  hang-gun  was  brought.  Donald 
laid  *^her"  black  mouth  through  the  window,  and  level- 
led  the  barrel  carefully  on  the  silK  Ay/'  said  he, 
^  yon  should  do  fine." 

"  Mark  him,  then,"  said  Glengarrie.  Ahkidair  waited 
until  the  head  of  the  eolumn  had  cleared  some  birch 
scrogg -bushes,  and  as  soon  as  they  eame  out  upon  the 
open  road,  he  laid  his  eye  to  the  stock,  steadied  the  gun, 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  some  inter- 
ruption happened ;  there  was  a  momentary  halt ;  the 
officer  rode  to  the  rear,  and  only  the  top  of  Ids  hat  ap» 
peared  above  the  musqiiets.    **  Cha-iC-eil  comas  air  I" 

No  matter !"  said  Alasdair,  as  he  saw  the  officer 
linger ;  «  GfMaidh  mi^  am-foar  eifo,"  «  111  take  the 
other and  he  turned  the  muzzle  of  the  Cuckoo  upon 
the  sergeant.  He  marked  him  steadily  for  a  moment, 
and  drew  the  trigger.  The  report  rolled  like  thunder 
round  the  hike,  and  as  the  smoke  blew  off  out  of  the 
window^,  tlie  broad  halbert  and  stiflf  square-skirted 
figure  of  the  sergeant  were  no  more  visible,  but  a  crowd 
of  the  men  appeared  busy  round  a  red  heap  upon  the 

*  Ciickoo. 
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road.  "  'S  math  thitg  sin  /'*  cried  Gl^igarry,  ^^Thii^  a' 
tkiMagmmigaidcrra^  The  gowk  hag  spit  upon  tlMm." 
At  this  momoDt  the  officer  rode  hastily  to  the  front,  and 
as  the  square-cocked  hat  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
detaehment^**  Sedtt!  anCabar  FSdkr*  ezeUuraed  Mae- 
Mhic-Alasdair,  "  Aon  arisP*^  By  this  time  the  other 
gnus  had  heen  hrooght  without  bidding.  Alasdair  ehoaa 
his  next  favourite  daughter,  and  laying  her**  over  the 
window,  marked  out  the  leadefi  as  he  aat  ecAspiciiotta 
on  his  hone.  The  old  man  levelled  his  eye  along  the 
barrel  with  a  still  and  steady  gaze;  in  the  n^t  moment 
the  ^  hang"  of  the  heavy  gnn  went  off  through  ^e  ease- 
ment, and  the  commander  dropped  out  of  the  saddle* 
**8in  a  kuHfhaml*^  cried  Gl^garrie^  **tkaan  Etmumnk 
eho  math  ris  a'  Chubhaig,^^  theRamasach  is  as  good  as  the 
Cuckoo/'  From  that  day  the  gnn  retained  the  name. 

Upon  the  eflfect  of  those  two  UM  shots,  the  detach* 
meat  fell  into  confusion,  and  lifting  the  fallen  bodies^ 
made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Inveme6B.f 

At  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Invergarrie  in  1746, 
the  Cnd[oo  and  her  compaaionB  were  sent  to  Fort-Wil* 

liam  to  do  garrison  duty  against  their  old  friends  and 
neighbonrs.  fiere  they  were  retained  until  the  late 
Glengarrie  raised  his  r^ment,  when  he  sueeeeded  in 
obtaining  their  restoration  to  Invergarrie. 

•  *'  There's  the  stag  a  head ! — one  morer* 

f  Tiaditiou  commnni.oated  bj  the  late  Gieogaay. 
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HIGHLAND  PROPHECIES. 

In  most  of  the  Highland  districts  there  are  local  vati- 
cinations, many  of  wiiicii  relate  to  a  great  day  of  retri- 
bution among  the  dans*  Those  in  the  text  belong  to 
Argyleshire,  and  are  directed  against  the  Campbells, 
vho^  originally  foreign  to  that  province^  and  having 
acquired  all  their  great  territories  by  the  pillage  of  their 
neigiibours,  were  universally  unpopular  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  Hencet  along  with  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions of  their  usurpations,  rapine,  and  treason,  there  are 
eiment  various  prophecies  <^  thehr  fail,  and  the  lestittt- 
tion  of  their  wrested  territories.  Some  of  the  principal 
of  these  prognostications  are  those  noticed  in  the  story. 

€friffor  GUtn-doe  is  a  MacGrigor,  at  whose  appear- 
ance the  many  enormities  committed  by  the  Campbells 
against  his  ckm  are  to  be  aTenged.  The  prophecy  of 
the  White  Horse  is  not  so  ancient.  It  forebodes  that 
the  day  shall  come  when  <^  all  which  remains  of  the 

*  Grigor  bandy- legs,  now  popularly  GOnnpted  to  **  Gxigor-gliUI- 
dufiA,'— Gzigor  black  Jmeo." 
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Clan  0*Duibhine*  shall  passover  Braaeh-na-saroint  ujmmi 

one  white  horseP  This  "sooth-saw,**  however,  like  most 
otherSy  is  of  very  equivocal  interpxetatioD,  for  as  the 

White  Hmi*  is  certainly  the  ^^Ea^Mn-Handihi^' 
akhy^  the  remaius  of  the  clan  transported  by  that  quad- 
ruped might  be  very  different  from  the  burthen  of  an 
ordiiKLiy  "  hill-garron.'*  The  metaphor ic  dt'imnciatiou 
of  the  "  Breacan  S^rmaU^*  or  ^  Fatal  Plaid/'  is  equally 
ominous^  but  less  doubtfuL  In  this  no  direct  mention 
is  made  of  the  Campbells,  but  it  is  declared  significantly 
that  ^  there  shall  be  a  time  when  a  many-coloured  mantle 
shall  iluat  down  Loch  Fine,  and  all  the  hiidi  of  the  hills 
shall  assemble  together,  and  each  taie  hit  orni  piece  or 
eohur**  Though  nothing  more  is  said,  this  is  universally 
understood  to  allude  to  the  multifarious  usurpations  of  ^ 
the  Campbells,  and  a  day  of  restoration  to  the  dispos- 
sessed tribes.  The  tradition  affords  much  consolation 
to  many  an  old  MacDonald,  MacGrigor,  MacVicar,  Mao- 
Intyre,  and  others  of  the  disinherited  names.  The  last 
of  "  Glengarabh's  "  prophecies  is  connected  with  au 
actually  existing  fact. 

On  the  shore  of  Loch  Fine,  a  short  distance  below  In- 
Teiara,  there  is,  or  was  in  the  year  181d,  a  very  laige  and 
aucient  ash  tree.   This  patriarch  of  the  departed  forest, 

*  The  ancient  nnme  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  from  the  famous 
"  Dianuaid  O'Duibhne,"  or  "  Diarmaid  an  Tore,"  its  supposed 
lomiJer. 

•j*  The  main  pus  <mt  of  Glen-Urcha  towards  the  e«Bt. 
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which  once  spread  along  the  aide  of  the  lake,  is  fatally 

associated  with  the  house  of  Argyll.  It  is  the  object  of 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  in  the  country,  and  bears  the 
fatality,  that  when  the  water  shall  wash  its  foot,  the 
family  of Mac-Cbaiin-mhuir'"^  shall  be  extinct*  About 
eighty  years  ago  the  hanks  of  the  loch  extended 
so  far  between  the  tree  and  the  water,  that  the  pro- 
phecy, like  the  moving  of  Cniachan,  was  believed  to  in- 
timate the  perpetuity  of  the  Clan  Campbell.  Though 
slow  and  imperceptible,  the  shore,  however,  had  been 
always  decreasing,  and  at  length  its  visible  diminution 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  luve- 
raiB,  nntil  in  1819  the  water  had  gained  so  much,  that 
in  a  storm  the  waves  threw  their  spray  up  to  the  roots  of 
the  ash.  Not  having  visited  the  town  for  many  year^, 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  present  relation  between  the  lake 
and  the  fatal  tree. 

*  The  patronymic  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  from  his  great 
ancestor  **  Calinrmdr-na^srainff,'"  Knii^ht  of  Loch  Awe.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  led  all  the  Southron  and  Saxon  world  into  the  eiror  of  pv- 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  the  unknown  title  of  "  Mac-Cr/Z/i/m-iiicr, 
which  is  making  him  the  son  of  Columbus  instead  of  Colin ;  besides 
which,  there  never  was  a    Culluin-mor"  of  the  houtoi^  of  Aigvll. 
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paq£  m. 

In  the  days  of  Highland  chivalry,  it  was  customary 
to  bear  the  claa  badge  upon  the  head  of  the  standard. 
This  us^e  among  the  MacDoitalds  is  noticed  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  Highland  host"  of  1(370.  "  Amxiiig 
otlier  slnguiaritlesy"  says  the  author,  tlie  Glenco  men 
were  remarkable,  who  had  for  their  ensign  a  fair  bush 
of  heath,  well  spread  and  displayed  upon  the  head  of  a 
staff."*  This  union  of  the  badge  and  the  banner  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  Gaelic  poetry. 

Air  brat  baU-dearg  brdid-gheol 

^Sfmoch  fileibh  mar  bbarran  air."  f 

"  On  the  red  sl  otted  sliect  of  the  white  flag, 
And  the  heath  of  the  moiantain  at  its  poiat.*" 

B'olulim  dcalbhach  am  breid  srdil 
Air  a  cheangal  ri  crhxm  caol 
An  robh  caisted,  bradaii  *a8  long 

L  ini]i-(DiL'arc:,  lolair,  'iw  craobh 
Bh&Jraodi  os-ceaim  sin  gu-h-ard 

\\'^  \rov:  MS.,  BibL  Facult.  Jiirid.,  vol.  xds.  p.  21). 
t  Moladh  an  Leombainn,  Ter-  2*  Sar^bair  nam  Bard,  i.  136. 
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Ceangailt*  am  bAzr  a*  dnoinn  ofaaoiL 

Bha  sin  anu  'us  Leomhan  dearg 
*S  cha  b'Mte  tearmaid  a  chraos."* 

From  the  sUm  staff  the  alk  muoUed 
The  gleaming  banner's  bhizoned  fold, 
The  tower,  the  galler,  and  the  tree, 

The  blood-red  liaiid,  the  engle  free, 
The  salmon  and  the  lion  red ; 
While,  bomid  upon  the  atandard^e  head, 
The  blooming  heOS^  victorious  epread.** 

In  these  notices,  the  bard  alludes  to  the  armorial 

banner  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Isia.  Tiie  epithet  "  red 
spotted'*  refers  to  the  tot  quarter,  which  is  **  ar^t 
sem/c  of  fleurs-de-lis  ffules;  a  liou  rampant  of  the  second," 
from  the  marriage  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  with  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  I.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  in  the  second  passage  the  Ea^le  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cbaxiges.  This  bearing  has  been  generally 
disused  except  in  the  Glengarry  family  ;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  features  iu  the  shield  of  the  old  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  was  borne  gules  surmounted  by  the 
galley. 

*  Dan  Ic  Eachan  MacLeoid,  ver.  17.  Comh-Cbroinneacliadh. 
8vo,  £din.  1804,  p.  290, 
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Fagb  ld7« 

The  gathering  for  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  old  time, 

comprehended  not  only  the  whole  clan  and  its  branches, 
but  ail  its  '^kin  and  allies;"  and  9ince  the  Highlanders, 
like  the  present  Albanlana  and  Bajah-Poots,  always 
carried  their  weapous,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  ol  >erve 
that  the  muster  was  in  arms*"  The  only  distinction 
between  the  array  of  a  funeral  and  the  array  of  battle 
wasy  that  in  the  former  was  omitted  the  Chgiwkf*  the 
Luireack!*  the   ^^tii«A»>'  and  the  (Mmkrda-laimkr* 

*  The  helmet,  the  null  ooat,  the  shield,  aad  the  two-handed  sword. 
The  dictionaries  eironeoiuly  g^e  ^  tar^fet^  as  one  of  the  meaniogs  of 
the  Bgiath ; "  but  this  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  ancient  luagee  of 
amis.  The  shield  and  target  of  the  Highlanders  had  the  same  dis- 
tinetion  as  those  of  other  ooDBtries.  The  fiist  being  the  pmlttd 
armorial  defence  common  to  aU  Ewope;  the  last,  the  rotondf  leatiwr, 
naiUstndded  buckler  used  by  the  inferior  footmeo,  yeomen,  pike  and 
bowmen— the  JBondache**  of  the  KonnanBi  the  Target  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  last  name  itcmriedinto  the  Gaelic  «'  Targaiidr  Until  the 
^SQSe  of  anna  rendered  their  definitloii  rnifamilfar  to  the  parsons  and 
stndents  who  made  dictionaries,  the  appeUation  of  the  shidd  and  the 
tai^  mxt  no  more  synonymons  than  aft  the  present  day  that  of  a 
miisqnet  and  a  rifle. 

We  may  take  occasion  in  this  place  to  fdate  an  anecdote,  not  011I7 
iUnstrating  the  distinction  of  the  two  objects  among  highiandeis, 
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At  the  funeral  of  Sir  Dunean  Campbell  of  Lochnelly 

iu  the  latter  part  of  the  ki^t  century,  there  were  present 
four  thousand  men ;  and  at  that  of  Simon  YIII.  Lord 
Lovaty  who  died  at  Dalcrois,  five  thousand  men  in  arms 
conveyed  his  body  from  the  march  of  his  lands  at 

bat  the  astoniMhing  tenacity  and  accuracy  of  tradition.  The  head 
forester  of  Lord  Lovat,  Angus  Maokenzie,  being  in  tlie  dining-room 
of  EOean  Agais,  where  there  arc  some  pieces  of  old  Hi^iland  arms, 
having  examined  the  most  remarkable,  looked  anxiouslj  ronnd  the 
walls,  and  at  length  asked:  "Cotte'ara  h/tei/  en  sgiathT' — WTiereis 
the  sliii'ld  ?  The  defence,  pioperiy  so  called,  having  been  disused  in 
the  Highlands  ever  since  the  discontinnance  of  annonr,  his  cicerone 
thinking  that,  like  most  of  his  wperioTB  in  raak^  he  conld  have 
no  idea  of  the  olject  beyond  its  modem  confomon  with  the  txsrge^ 
pointed  to  one  which  hnng  npon  the  wall ;  Angns  shook  his  head : 
C%a  SMI  tefir  t  *M  sm  OA  Titrgaid  <  *  It  is  not  that  st  all ;  that 
is  the  Target^  said  he ;  I  know  that  veiy  weU.  Ach  U  $gwiik  tha 
Ikuamf  bnt  it  is  thesAMUthaft  Iwant,''andhe  moved  his  fingersdemon^ 
stmdvely  In  the  exact  figme  of  the  usual  pomted  middle-age  shield. 
His  guide  immediately  nndeistood  what  he  wished,  and  pointed  to  one 
of  the  annofial  esentdieons.  ^Bu  tka!  tetmil"^*  exclaimed  Angns, 
with  a  beam  of  joy  on  his&oe;  ^<  many  a  time  Iheard  tell  of  them, 
but  I  never  saw  the  likeness  of  them  before and  he  examined  its 
fonn  and  emhlazomy  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  Angus  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  most  remote  wilds  of  Lochaher,  Bade- 
noeh,  and  the  glens  between  those  distncts  and  the  sea,  sndnever  had 
any  means  of  acqniring  anti^nanan  infovmation  but  what  he  derived 
from  the  songs  and  trsditions  of  the  last  old  bards  and  deer-stalken. 
But  it  is— or  rather  it  toos— with  tiiem,  and  in  those  remote  regions 
now  depopulated  by  the  sheep,  or  tenanted  by  Saxons,  end  in  that 
languageftrwhich  the  possessors,  like  their  fathers,  from  the  ^  ntenhaid' 
dear^  of  old,  often  incur  the  danger  of  the  cane,t  that  there  lingered 
more  true  history  and  archsBologial  gleanings  than  are  to  be  ibund 
in  any  of  the  town-made  books  which  have  been  written  ooDOeining 

•  0  yesi  tbst  is  ft      t  Bon's  Letters,  L,  108.  HarL  MiscvL  VL 
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Bunefaiew^  to  the  Inmily  chapel  in  theChueh  of  Ward- 
law.* 

This  funeral,  however,  waa  inferior  in  splendour  to 
that  of  Hugh  X,  Lord  Lovat,  who  died  in  his  house  at 

Beauly  upon  the  27th  of  April,  and  was  buried  in  the 
choreh  of  Wardlawt  upon  the  9th  May  10724 

**  At  eight  o*clock  of  the  morning,  the  coffin,  covered 
with  a  velvet  mortcloth,  was  exposed  in  the  court- 
yard, the  pall  above  it  being  supported  by  four  poles^ 
the  eight  branches  of  the  escutcheon  fixed  to  as  niany 
poles  driven  into  the  gronndy  four  at  eaeh  end  of  the 
cofFin.  A  largo  plume  surmounted  the  whole.  Two 
hundred  men  in  arms  formed  an  avenue  from  the  gate 
to  the  high  road.  Fonr  trumpeters  standing  above  the 
grand  staircase  sounded  on  the  approach  of  every 
new  arrival.  A  sumptuous  entertainment  was  given 
about  mid-day.  Between  twelve  and  one  the  trum- 
pets played  the  dead  march,  then  the  mourners  raised 
the  eoffin  and  the  pall  above  it  Two  trumpeters  pie- 

Highlandflrej  and  Angus  M'Eeniie,  and  some  of  fhooe  fisw  of  the 
same  olumioter  and  age  who  yet  remain,  pooBoaa more  true  knowkdgSi 
^Mta,  data,  and  vahuible  detaila,  Hum  mosfe  of  tiioee  tewn  rtndfipih 
and  foi^^ign  book-makers,  who  have  written  themsehes,  or  copied  fiem 
each  other,  notteea  of  a  people  with  whoee  lanffuagef  character,  and 
local  infonnataon,  they  woe  nttedy  TmaoqnaiBted. 

*  The  Wardlaw  MS.  In  the  poflseiflum  of  Mr  HunuwD,  loooantant, 
Invemeae. 

t  Now  KirkliiU. 

X  Hist,  of  the  Clan  Fraser,  MS.  Bibl.  k  milU  Johd. 
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ceded  aud  loilowod  the  body,  A  liorseman  in  bright 
armoar,  holding  a  mourning  spear,  led  the  Tan,  two 
mourners  in  hoods  aud  gowns  guiding  his  horse.  At 
the  leny,  two  war  horses,  eovered  with  black  trappings, 
and  held  by  grooms  attired  in  sables,  had  been  placed 
in  ambush,  who  starting  up,  here  joined  the  procession. 
From  the  west  end  of  the  moor  to  the  kirk  stile,  one 
mile  in  length,  armed  bauds  of  men  were  drawn  up, 
through  whose  lines  the  procession  went  slowly.  The 
Earl  of  Murray  alone  sent  400  of  his  vassals  ;  the 
Bishops  of  Murray,  Eoss,  and  Caithness,  with  80  of 
their  clergy,  were  present,  and  a  body  of  800  horsemen. 
At  the  Church  stile,  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Seaforth, 
the  Lairds  of  Balnagown,  Foulis,  Beaufort,  and 
Striehen,  carried  the  coffin  into  the  church,  which 
was  hung  with  black.  After  singing  and  prayer, 
the  fnneral  sermon  was  preached  from  2  Samuel 
dd  chapter,  38th  verse.  At  four  o'clock  the  wliole 
ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  the 
retreat.  The  difterent  clans  filed  off  with  banners  dis- 
played and  pipes  playing,  the  Frasers  forming  a  line, 
and  saluting  each  as  they  passed.  They  then  marched 
to  the  ferry,  and  were  dismissed."  * 

The  preparations  in  wine,  brandy,  provisions,  and 
confectionery  for  such  occasions,  resembled  the  purvey- 
ance for  the  vast  entertainments  of  the  middle  ages. 

*  Hist.  Fmm,  MS,  BibL  Facolt.  Jorid.  412. 
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The  wines  and  spirita  were  furnished  m  great  abun- 
danee  by  the  ample  commerce  with  France  and  Spain ; 
and  in  latter  times  condiments,  confectionery,  and  other 
luxuries^  were  brought  from  £dinbui^h.  At  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,*  above-mentioned,  four  wag- 
gon-loads of  delicacies  were  transported  from  the  me- 
tropolis— ^but  nothing  to  the  aatis&ction  of  the  guests, 
for  at  a  bad  piece  of  the  road  in  the  wood  of  the  "Z^*- 
iir^Beawn^*  at  the  foot  of  Gruaehan,  they  were  all  over* 
turned  into  Loch  Awe. 

In  the  ancient  highland  funerals  all  who  had  far  to 
come,  or  when  the  proees^on  had  to  set  off  very  early, 
all  who  were  not  near  neighbours,  assembled  on  the 
preceding  evening^  and  waked  the  corpse,"  or  kept 
vigil  during  the  night.  The  women  relieved  each  other 
iu  watching  the  coihn  in  the  funeral  chamber,  while 
the  men  sat  in  the  hall— the  more  weary  asleep,  but  the 
greater  number,  especially  if  it  was  winter,  "  round 

•  It  was  at  tiie  deatli  of  this  Loclincll  that  tho  iiu  iut-ut  occurred 
mentioned  in  p.  Do  oi"  tliesc  fragments.    The  old  cliieftain,  percei\iiig 
that  hi.s  end  was  at  hnnd,  commanded  the  pi})er  to  he  simimoned,  and 
•  iirecteJ  to  play     Cltft  till  mi  tuiUe,'"  th*'  deatli  lammt  played  at 
funerals.    The  pijies  presently  blew  up  on  the  green  helow  the  castle, 
for  Lochnell  fioust  was  then  a  castle.    Sir  Dmican  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
and  ordered  the  window  to  be  opened,  and,  as  the  sound  of  the  music 
went  and  came  below,  he  listened  \vith  deep  emotion,  wa>ing  his 
hand  to  the  measure,  and  looking  at  times  to  the  setting  sun,  and 
bright  blue  sky,  as  if  to  talvc  a  last  siglit  of  the  world,  till  at  length  his 
ann  sank,  he  leaned  back  on  the  pillow,  closed  liis  eyes,  and  gpst  oae« 
parting  si^—TradUion  of  Beatm-da-loch* 
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the  light  of  the  oak^*  listening  to  traditionary  tales  oir 

poetical  recitatious,  generally  of  a  sombre  cast,  and  de- 
livered in  an  under  tone.  At  day-break  a  breakfast 
was  set  out,  well  famished  even  among  the  inferior 
orders,  with  beef,  venison,  or  goats'  flesh,  salmon, 
tronts,  heaps  of  hens  and  ^gs,  and  abundance  of  elaret 
and  brandy.  Whisky  was  unknown  until  the  Cove- 
nantie  and  Anglican  persecutions  put  down  the  abun- 
dant commerce  with  the  Catholic  countries. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  concluded,    Thog  iad  au 
Corp  ** — they  lifted  the  corpse/*  and  the  procession 
set  forth.  Tiie  women  followed  to  the  first  burn,  where, 
as  at  that  which  the  dead  had  already  passed,  they  once 
more  took  leave  for  ever.   In  the  short  halt  which  at- 
tended this  separation,  and  in  which  tears  flowed  afresh, 
the  ^<<20oeft-.^iM,'' the  parting  drink,  passed  round  in 
profound  .silence,  as  if  the  departed  gave  the  ^^deoc/i- 
iuhdaruia  "  on  that  tiireshold  which  he  should  cross  no 
more.  The  dark  column  then  passed  forward,  and  if  it 
was  winter,  and  the  day  was  bad,  with  a  stern,  quick, 
determined  pace;  for  if  the  roads  were  ill,  and  the 
waters  swollen,  it  should  be  a  march  of  toil,  sometimes 
of  danger,  when  the  fords  were  deep  and  the  torrents 

strong.  All  near  the  cottin,  and  these  were  continually 
exchanged  from  front  to  rear,  relieved  the  bearers 
every  forty  or  fifty  yards,  so  that  if  the  distance  or  the 
shortness  of  the  light  required  haste,  the  bier  was  boru 
forward  with  surprising  velocity.    Two  men  with 
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bottles,  always  replenifllied,  preeeded  the  head  ef  the 
column  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  gave  drink 
to  all  whom  they  met^  but  with  a  kind  and  saddened 
hospitality.  1£  the  deceased  was  a  person  of  rank,  the 
elan  etandaid  was  earned  before  the  eoffin,  haifmM 
The  pipes  ahoafi  attended,  bnt  foOowd  immedhUely 
after  the  bier,  a  small  space  being  warded  round  the 
piper,  by  four  men,  who  joined  thdr  drawn  swords 
before  and  behmd  him,  to  keep  off  any  pressure  of  tbe 
crowd.  In  the  present  deeay,  or  rather  eMfmmatk» 
of  ancient  enstoms,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  pipes 
should  precede  the  coihn,  as  they  preceded  its  inmate 
when  alive.  Bat  the  contrary  was  the  invariable  ens* 
torn  ;  because  the  feet  being  borne  forward,  the  pipes 
a4;tended  the  head.  It  was  an  mide?iating  f oim  that 
the  piper  preceded  in  a  wedding,  but  followed  in  a 
funeral* 

In  the  vast  parishes  of  the  Highlands^  where  the 

ecclesiastical  rebellion  destroyed  all  the  local  chapels, 
and,  in  many  instances,  threw  a  plurality  of  eores  into 
one,  the  dinreh  is  now  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  day^ 
journey  from  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Often,  there- 
fore, the  coffin  must  be  borne  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  and  through  many  a  deep  and  violent  torrent ; 
and  yet  the  bearers  will  peform  this  progress  in  five  or 
seven  hours.  It  was,  and  is  still  by  the  people  of  the 
glens,  considered  derogatory  for  a  Highlander  to  be 
carried  in  a  heaise.  It  is  by  the  hands  of  ^  his  people*' 
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^  shoulder  higb,''  tliat  they  feel  a  flad  pride  and  con* 

solatioQ  to  render  their  last  services  to  the  dead.  When 
the  Ittte  Glenganie  died,  a  question  was  made  in  Inver* 
ness  if  a  hearse  would  be  used  at  the  funeral?  but  the 
elansmen  beat  their  brows  and  said,  that  it  might  be 
sent,  bnt  that  it  wonld  never  go  past  Dnunnadiochtud,*' 
for  that  "  the  people  would  never  see  Mac  Mhic  Alii' 
daHsr  earned  to  the  grave  in  a  eart."  His  own  feelings, 

iudccd,  would  have  sympathised  with  theirs  ;  fur  uiie 
of  ourselves  being  dangerously  ill,  and  obliged  to  be 
home  from  Invergarrie  to  the  steamer,  he  disliked  the 
idea  of  the  carriage  being  used  ;  upon  such  an  occasion 
it  appeared  to  him  too  near  the  hearse ;  and  when  it 
was  proposed,  "  No,"  he  said,  lie  shall  bo  erirried 
in  his  plaid,  shoulder  high,  like  his  father's  son,  and  the 
pipes  before  him" — ^whieh,  indeed,  sknUd  have  been, 
could  we  have  liad  strength  to  bear  it. 

The  funeral  of  Glengarrie  himself  was  the  last  which 
bore — probably  sliall  be  ihe  last  which  ivill  bear — 
a  Highland  character ;  and  in  the  text  we  have  de- 
scribed its  features  so  nearly,  aeoording  to  our  recol- 
lection of  its  sad  but  iniposing  details,  that  we  could 
searoely  add  any  particulars.  The  funeral  of  the  late 
Chisholui  was  attended  by  a  great  traiu  of  carriages, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  people,  but  the  coffin  was  con- 
veyed in  a  hearse,  and  there  were  neither  pipes  nor 
tartans,  nor  any  attribute  of  a  Highland  gathering. 
One  of  the  chiefs  present  having  heard  an  expectation 
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of  this  absence,  made  mquiiy  upon  the  snbjeet,  and 

received  for  auswer  that  it  tons  dmred  that  no  High- 
land drestes  ^oM  be  prefeni/* 
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*^Thb  red  hand,**  though  not  the  regular  war-cry  of 
the  clan,  which  was  FraochI**  from  its  badge,  the 
heather  was  a  distinguishing  armorial  derioe,  and  an 
aDclent  incentive  cry  with  the  great  **  Slot  Chmin^^* 
and  was  derived  from  a  very  early  antiquity,  an  inci- 
dent of  which  the  following  tradition  is  told 

When  the  three  sons  of  Ochaius  Duibhliii  came  over 
from  Ireland  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Albuinn,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  who  first  touched  the  laud  should  be 
chief  of  all  which  they  obtained.  On  approaching  the 
coast  of  Argyll,  the  galley  of  the  second  brother  was 
gaining  fast  from  his  companions,  when,  seeing  her  * 
about  to  win  the  race,  CoU-Uais,  the  elder,  seizing  s 
Danish  axe,  cut  off  his  right  hand,  and,  throwing  it 
on  shore  before  his  brother,  cried,  Ldaa^  dhearg^, 
hhmdhach  /" — the  red  hand  victorious ! 

A  dexter  hand  coup^  gules,  is  bom  in  pale  on  the 

•  "  Race  of  the  sea."  Such  is  the  pocticvi)  rtymolo,:ry  for  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  CUn-Dornliiiuil ;  but  more  tmly  the  appellation  was 
"  S\ol-Cuinn,"  the  race  of  Coiuianilne,''  from  its  great  ancestor, 
"  dm-^emd'Calh^^  Constantine  of  the  hundred  battles. 
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dexter  chief  of  the  old  vrmn  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
aud  Glengarrie,  and,  with  the  above  cry  as  a  motto^ 
wa8  sometlmes.earrled  on  the  weapons  and  deeoiatiooB 
of  the  chiefs  of  that  family.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  anns  of  Ulster  are  argent  a  dexter  hand  oouple 
erect  gules ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  connected  as 
the  Isles  and  north  of  Ireland  had  been  from  the  ear- 
liest  period,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  eognizimee, 
its  usage  between  both  countries  was  derived  from  some 
eommon  sonroe. 
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Paob  186. 

Thb  bonnet  here  deseribed  was  the  ^  Bcnaiid-^nhdr' 
iteaehf^  or  great  feather  bonuet^  commou  to  the  High- 
land idiiefs  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  een* 
tuiy,  and  the  parent  of  the  modern  military  bomiet. 
One  of  the  ancient  wear  is  thus  beautifully  described  in 
a  Gaelic  poem  of  that  period  by  Ian  Lorn— 

M  <3a  troni  os-cheann  gonn  flhM  a  Ho^Ql 
Chnth  itean  geaht  ribmliach  tiath 

Mar  chromas  beithe  maotlia  thall 

*S  sa  geogaa  caola  fo  Ahneaclid  aig  aom."* 

•*  The  wliitc  pliimes  from  the  strangers  laud 
Waved  heavy  round  his  head, 
like  thd  drooping  biicliea  of  the  craSg 

all  their  deader  Inranehea  are  laden  with  snow*" 

The  notices  in  the  text  relative  to  the  shot  marks 

among  the  fcatJicrSj  have  followed  a  tradition,  which, 
though  flattering  to  the  imagination,  cannot  be  true. 
Such  marks  appear  among  the  plumes,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly cml  accidents^  for,  imdoubtedly,  the  bonnet  was 

*  Posadh  Mac  Mhie  Alasdair.  From  the  redtotion  of  Aiteati  dall, 
bard  to  the  late  Glengame. 
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never  worn  by  tlie  Prince  except  upon  state  occasions, 
and  most  probably  only  during  the  short  period  of  his 
coui  t  at  Ilolvrood.  In  ordinary  use  he  appeared  in  va- 
rious simple  kinds ;  on  the  march,  generally  one  of  the 
flat  shape  of  bltie  or  green  Telnet,  with  agoldlaee  Imad 
and  the  badge  of  St  Andrew  in  the  cockade**  At 
times  he  used  the  little  origipal  ^  &Miatd-dionidly''t  w 
Highlaiid  exam  J  tie  uf  the  ancitnt  barrette,  cuniun  'ii  to 
all  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  Greeks^ 
Albanians^  and  Cireassians,  at  ib»  piesent  day.  On 
miiitar}'  parades^  and  in  ordiuarj  full  dress,  he  often 
Vrore  a  htHuad^sMr^  with  Uack  and  green  plnmes ; 
and,  as  customary  among  the  auciciit  llighland  peers, 
a  small  light  rim,  with  the  diadem  of  his  eojrouet.1 

*  H«na€noB*8  Hist.  BeK  12mo.  Edin.  1753,  51.  Portnut  at 
Acfantcwnifti 

t  Tluit  which  he  wore  at  Glasgow  In  1745  was  of  crinsoQ  Tdvot, 
laid  o&  the  seams  and  bound  with  ccnd  and  laoe.  Original  in 
our  possession. 

X  Costume  of  tbe  Clans,  pp.  86, 126. 
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1.— Paob  198. 

The  bifitory  of  this  lady  kas  created  more  f iitereat  in 

the  present  century  than  in  that  to  which  it  belonged, 
partly  because  her  character  was  unworthy  of  sympathy 
with  those  to  whom  it  was  knuvv  n,  and  partly  for  the 
reason  in  which  it  has  been  said,  that  the  action  of  epic 
poetry  should  be  laid  in  a  remote  age^  because  time 
draws  an  exciting  mystery  over  events. 

At  a  period  when  the  old  Scottish  customs,  like  the 
old  Scottish  acceuts,  are  fast  wearing  out, — when  the 
Sazon*bred  children  talk  of  Mrs  Cluuie  and  MrsGiiea^ 

m 

gftrrie  in  the  same  course  of  declension  with  which 
they  speak  of  a  hd'se  and  a  ca% — meaning  those  noble 
ladies  whom  their  great-grandfathers  addressed  as  Ladj^ 
Clttnie  and  Lady  Gleugarric,  and  those  objects  which 
the  same  relations  denominated  a  hom"  and  a 
"  cart," — the  most  national  traits  have  become  obscure, 
and  now  among  those  things  of  which  it  was  said  by 
the  venerable  Ferguson^  d  is  man  genied  to  be  igno- 
rant, than  knowing," 

In  the  Calvinistic  legislation  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  enacted,  that  the  highlanders  should  send 
their  children  to  the    Xnlande,  to  learn  godlinme  and 
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EngHskeJ*    It  is  now  to  be  wiBhed  that  oor  kindlj 

balms  were  brought  up  at  home,  to  learn  nationality 
and  Scots* 

Until  this  is  efiMed,  nntil  the  alphabet  reeorers  its 

value^  the  lairds  their  patriotism,  and  the  ladies  their 
titles^  there  will  be  many  whom  It  shall  be  neoessaiy  to 
inform  why  Mrs  Erdsme  was  called  **  Lady  Grange."* 

Be  it  known  then  to  ail  men,  "  i^'rancis  et  Anglida^  et 
Sopttis  et  Galweiislbiu^^---thoBe  who  noTer  Inew,  and 
wc  who  have  forgotten^  our  native  customs — that  until 
the  ^  learning  of  godlinesae  and  £nglishe^"  after  the 
manner  of  John  Knox  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
had  expelled  all  our  good  old  usages,  the  wife  of  a  chief 
or  a  laupd  was  called  the  ^Ladrf^  of  the  place  or  patro- 
nymic* of  which  her  husband  was  the  proprietor. 
Hence  the  Honourable  James  Erskine  having  been 
Laird  of  Grange,!  it  followed  that  his  wife  was  **  Lady" 
of  the  same  title.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  bearer  esteemed  the  matrimonial  accident  less  than 
the  hereditary  necessity  by  which  she  had  been  boru 
daughter  to  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  a  man  of  such  a  piond  and 
domiueeriiig  character,  as  will  be  best  uuderstood  by  the 
following  illustration  Upon  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
dlst  of  March,  in  the  year  1689,  as  the  President  of  the 

•  From  the  estate,  as  "  Lady  Lockid^  or  *'  J^dy  Gkmo,''  From 
the  family  patronnnic,  as  jLoc^  Cianranaldf'^  Lady  MacUod^ 
or  "  Lady  Macintosh*"^ 

f  The  estate  poBMSsed  by  Mr  firskine  was  iVeaftMi  Grtmg^  near 
Preston  Pans. 
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Court  of  Se88t<m  was  walking  quietly  home  fhrni  church, 

down  the  Lawnmarket  of  Ediuburgh,  at  the  entry  of 
the  Old  Bank  Close  a  pistol-shot  was  fired  dose  behind 
him,  and  he  fell  upon  the  pavement*  Among  the  crowd 
whicU  gathered  round  his  body,  stood  a  gloomy-looking 
man,  who,  when  he  heard  that  the  Tenerable  judge  was 
dead,  observed,*  "  I  did  not  use  to  do  things  by  halves," 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Bachael  Chiesly  boasted  for  her 
father.  In  the  scandal  of  the  time,  it  was  said  that  she 
had  been  betrayed  by  Grange,  and,  when  about  to  be  de- 
serted, threatened  that.he  should  not  survive  her  shame 
Remember,"  said  she,  "  /  am  Dairy's  daugJUer  /" 
They  were  accordingly  united.  Her  husband  was  of 
a  funily  as  ancient  and  more  noble  than  her  own,  for 
his  eldest  brother  was  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  headed  the 
rising  of  the  ctens  in  1715.  Like  most  Scottish  younger 
sons,  since  the  time  when  gilt  spurs  and  sharp  lances 
were  exchanged  for  the  two  curses  of  £rcledoune,  the 
sheep  skint  and  "  the  grey  goose  quill,"  he  was  edu- 

•  The  cause  of  this  assassination  was  a  decision  by  ^^•]nch  tlie  Ix)r<l 
President  had  compellpd  Dairy  to  make  for  liis  wife  and  f;;!i^i1y  a  pro- 
vision whicli  he  had  resisted.  Chiesly  was  executed  for  the  miuxler 
at  the  Gallowlen,  half  waj  betwoea  Edinhorgh  and  Leitb. — Amoi'» 

Criminal  Trials. 

I  The  learned  in  the  Rhpner's  prophecies  may  ca\il,  that  he  spoke 
notliinq  of  tlic  sh\  but  condescended  only  upon  the  '■'jav-^'  of  the  ex- 
terminating anhnal.  Where  there  is  a  head,  however,  there  nill  not 
want  a  hide  j  and  if  the  "jato''  has  been  the  curse  of  men  and  deer  in 
the  higldands,  parchment  has  been  no  less  the  malediction  of  mankind 
throughout  Scotland,  sboe  almost  every  anfitooratio  profeasion  has 
been  engoUed  in  the  law. 
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cated  for  that  profession,  of  whieh  we  will  not  repeat 

Petrarch's  detiuition,  but  which  succeeded  so  well  iu 
his  person^  that  in  1707  he  was  created  Lord  of  Session 
by  the  title  of  his  estate. 

Let  not)  however,  any  Saxon  delusion  tempt  the 
reader  to  believe  that  ^is  conveyed  title  to  his  lady. 
Among  the  legal  dignitaries  of  Scotland,  as  among  the 
Protestant  prelates  of  England,  the  judges  and  their 
wives  present  the  anomalous  union  of  "  Lords^*  and 

MiiireasesJ^  In  the  latter  case,  however,  with  less 
reason,  for,  since  there  never  was  a  canon  for  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  bench,  we  know  not  why  the  state  should 
be  more  parsimonious  of  judicial  than  of  military  rank ; 
why  the  honours  earned  iu  a  wig  should  not  be  as  par- 
titive as  those  won  in  a  cocked  hat;  and  why  the 
spouse  of  a  hero  who  slays  by  the  gallows,  should  not 
be  as  much  entitled  to  share  the  style  of  her  husband, 
as  she  whose  knight  islaughters  by  the  sword*  In  the 
present  nouionclalure,  the  designation  of  "  Lord"  and 

Mistress"  has  a  very  irreverend  association.  In  the 
old  time,  if  the  judge  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
laird,  there  was  no  equivocation.  We  may  therefore 
say,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Grange  were  an  extremely  un- 
happy couple. 

Without  speculating  upon  what  there  is  now  no  evi- 
dence to  show— *the  balance  of  their  original  matrimo- 
nial grievances — we  may  observe,  that  while  the  la^t 
degree  of  discord  prevailed,  we  are  in  possession  of  no 
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imputations  against  Lord  Grange,  which  may  not  be 
referred  to  or  palliated  hj  the  maniac  violence  of  his  • 
wife ;  and  that,  while  his  public  eharaoter  was  unre- 
proached,  hers  was  notorious  for  an  infamy  of  manners, 
which  insulted  and  outraged  all  with  whom  she  had 
any  con  espondence,  from  bumble  menials  to  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  scandalizing  the  town  and  alienating 
all  her  friends*  Her  conduct  became  at  length  so  fun* 
ous  and  intolerable,  that,  with  the  advice  of  their 
mutual  relations.  Lord  Grange  came  to  the  resolution  of 
a  conventional  divorce,  and  upon  tlie  27th  of  July  1730, 
the  parties  executed  a  contract  of  separation  for  hve 
years,  hy  which  Lord  Grange  charged  himself  with  an 
allowance  to  his  lady  of  one  hundred  a  year  as  long  as 
she  should  forbear  to  set  foot  in  his  house  in  town  or 
country,  or  at  all  to  disturb  his  tranquillity." 

For  reasons  which  appear  to  liave  been  merely  those 
of  pride  and  contradiction,  Lady  Grange  strongly  op- 
posed this  treaty  ;  and  though  finally  she  conceded  to 
its  ratihcation,  she  paid  no  regard  to  its  articles,  but 
immediat <]y  after  her  removal  from  her  hubbands 
house^  began  to  persecute  him  even  in  the  streets^  in 
the  most  scandalous  shameless  manner."  Upon  one  of 
these  occasions,  she  attempted  to  disturb  his  seat  in  the 
church  during  the  time  that  the  minister  was  in  the 
puli>it,  and  being  deterred  fiuui  this  indecency,  waited 
her  husband  and  one  of  their  children  in  a  comer  near 
the  door^  and  as  they  passed  out,  pursued  them  through 
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the  crowd  with  vociferations  and  reproaches,  raising 
gveat  a  damoar,  that  they      compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  a  tavern  in  the  Writers*  Court,  where  she  im- 
piifionad  them  for  more  than  two  hours,  by  waiting 
for  their  reappcaranee  at  the  head  of  the  close* 

Upon  another  occasion  she  inflicted  a  similar  aggra- 
vation upon  her  eister-in^UiWy  Lady  Jean  Patenoiit 
who,  after  the  separation  of  her  brother,  had  kept  his 
house*  This  lady  iiaving,  upon  a  Sunday,  taken  her 
fleoond  niece  to  the  afternoon  service,  Lady  Grange 
waited  to  intercept  them  in  Merlin's  Wyud,  and  as  soon 
as  they  appeared,  ^  the  Lady  Jean  walking  down  the 
street  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  with  the  little  girl  in 
her  hand,''  she  went  up  to  them,  and,  addressing  her 
sister-in-law  with  the  titles  of  slnt,"  *^  jade,'*  and  nu- 
merous opprobrious  names,  encouraged  the  child  to 
leave  Lady  Jean,  by  thi9  winning  invitation-^^  Come 
away  from  that  slut  your  aunt,  my  dear,  for  you 
are  my  own  dear  hairn^  and  sharp  and  smart  like 
myself,  and  will  not  be  a  tawple  like  her.**  The  little 
girl  wept  in  great  alarm,  beseeching  her  aunt  not  to 
let  her  be  taken  from  her ;  her  mother  continning  to 
follow  and  persecute  them,  until  at  last  Lady  Jean  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  house. 

These  attacks,  however,  were  prompted  by  no  regard 
fur  lier  children,  but  merely  to  vent  her  own  passions, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  tender  years  of  her  youngest 
ofispring,  which  could  not  have  admitted  any  serious 
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cause  of  offenoe,  her  hatred  for  her  husband  was  so  ikr 
extended  to  them^  that  ahe  was  aocustomed  todedgoate 
them  by  the  term  of  "  d— d  Erskine  brats."  It  was 
not  Qidy  in  accidental  encounters  that  she  rendered 
henelf  the  terror  of  her  htisband  and  his  family  in  the 
streets  ;  she  assailed  him  in  his  house  in  Niddry's  Wynd 
when  the  rooms  were  full  of  company^  and  the  court 
crowded  with  chairs  and  footmen.  In  tlie  midst  of  this 
attendance,  she  vociferated  the  most  injurious  re« 
proachesy  directing  her  abuse  to  the  windows  where  the 
company  was  assembled  with  Lord  Grange  and  iiis  sis- 
ter. Lady  Eaterson. 

These  violences  appear  to  have  been  instigated  by  her 
indignation  at  having  been  induced  to  agree  to  thecon« 
tract  of  separation,  for  upon  repenting  its  execution^ 
she  not  only  committed  the  most  furious  hostilities,  but 
refused  to  receive  the  dividends  of  her  annuity  when 
three  times  oflFered,  twice  by  Mr  John  Erskine,  and 
once  by  Mr  Thomas  Eiliot,  clerk  to  Lord  Grange,  Her 
conduct  became  at  length  so  violent,  and  lost  to  all  sen* 
sibility,  that,  avowi ug  herself  unconscious  of  sbame^she 
threatened  ^  to  attack  her  husband  on  the  bench,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  nearest  friends  could  pass  along  the 
streets  without  being  openly  ai£ronted  and  insulted  by 
faer»^  «  as  shamelessly  as  by  the  most  abject  and  impu- 
dent beggar,"  *•  Thus  she  became  a  disgrace  to  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  children^  and  especially  a  ruin  to 
her  daughters." 
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These  continual  persecutions  and  indignities  might 
themselves  have  jostifiedr  and  it  appears  that  in  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  i'lieuds  and  chikireii  *  of  both  parties  did  jus- 
tify. Lord  Giakige  for  banishiDg  his  wife  toa  retirement, 
where  she  was  nnable  to  degrade  her  fiunily,  and  outrage 
the  presence  of  her  daughters.  There  is  indeed  reason 
to  think,  that  either  by  irritation,  mahidy,  or  the  in- 
temperance in  which  she  was  afterwards  besotted,  her 
intellects  were  affected,  for  upon  one  occasion  her  hns* 
band  found  a  razor  under  her  pillow.t  ^  What  was  a 
man  to  do  with  such  a  wife  1  *'  asked  he,  in  the  me* 
morial  which  he  afterwards  drew  up  for  the  arbitra- 
tors of  his  case,  **  These  were  things  which  could 
not  be  redressed  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  we  had  not 
then  a  madhouse.*' 

But,  independent  of  the  domestic  persecution  of  Lord 
Grange,  there  arose  another  cause  for  anxiety  of  a  much 
more  serious  nature — an  immediate  danger,  by  which 
the  liberty,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  himself  and  his 
principal  friends,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  an  in- 
furiated woman,  whose  vindictive  malice  had  so  long 
proved  the  extent  of  her  revenge*  By  whatever  mean% 
either  before  or  after  their  separation,  Lady  Gmuge 
had  obtained  a  conviction,  and,  according  to  her  decla- 
ration, direct  evidence  that  her  husband  was  secretly 
associated  with  the  leading  Jacobites,  and  deeply  com- 

•  Notes  concerning  Lady  Grange,  Scots  ^iagazine  tor  1817, 1., 
l>.  333.  t  l^iti- 
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promised  in  a  oorrespondenco  with  the  exiled  house  of 

Great  Rritiiin,  it  is  cerl.iiii  that  Sir  Alexander  ^lacdoii- 
ald,  Siaion  Lord  Lovat,  MacLeod^  and  others  of  its  most 
distinguished  adherents,  were  his  most  confidential 
friends  ;  and  it  is  now  known  tliat  these  were  in  direct 
communication  with  the  banished  court. 

According  to  tlie  assertions  uf  Lady  Grange,  slie  was 
in  possession  of  a  paper  addressed  by  her  husband  to 
Lord  Donne,  giving  a  long  and  particular  account  of 
what  had  passed  at  Loudon  in  affairs  upon  wliich  lie 
had  visited''  that  capital,  previous  to  his  separation 
from  his  wife.  The  contents  of  this  paj^er  were  de- 
clared hy  Lady  Grange  to  contain  clear  proofs  of 
treason  against**  her  husband.  As  the  judge,  however, 
could  not  vindicate  the  transportation  of  his  wife  by 
the  confession  of  a  conspiracy,  he  was  compelled  to 
protest  that  the  document  was  only  a  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  affiiirs  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess 
of  Mar.  This  lady  had  been  very  injuriously  treated  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpoie ;  and  Lord  Grange  asserted  that  all 
which  his  wife  could  have  revealed  was  his  commentary 
upon  the  conduct  of  tliat  minister,  w  lio,  being  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  would  have  rendered  the  discovery  suffi- 
ciently inconvenient  There  is;  however,  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  paper  really  contained  dangerous 
communications  relative  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and 
the  part  talven  by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  Lord  Lovat, 

and  MacLeod^  is  an  evident  proof  that  there  existed 
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some  great  and  seeret  canse  for  her  removal,  in  which 
they  held  common  interest  with  her  husband. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  neither  Sir  Alexander 
Maodonald  nor  MacLeod  were  among  the  adherents  of 
the  Prince  in  1745.  But  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  suffi- 
ciently well  known»  that  those  chiefs  forbore  to  join 
his  standard  onhf  because  they  considered  his  unsup- 
ported attempt  utterly  incapable  of  success.  The  same 
opinion  and  the  same  resolution  was  determined  by 
Lochiel  and  Cluny,  until  the  personal  presence  of 
Charles  Edward  fascinated  their  conviction.  But  even 
in  their  refusal,  both  MacLeod  and  Macdonald  professed, 
like  them,  that  if  he  came  with  sufficient  force,  they 
would  immediately  raise  their  clans  and  join  his  stan- 
dard. That  they  afterwards  reported  his  landing  to  the 
govemmenty  was  a  mere  formal  act  of  their  inactioo, 
for  the  intelligence  was  not  given  until  it  was  too  late 
to  be  of  any  value. 

By  those  who  are  still  wonderfully  disposed  to  con- 
vert the  virago  of  Grange  into  the  **  distressed  lady"  of 
a  romance,  a  question  has  been  raised  against  the  pro- 
bability that  her  husband,  a  reputed  whig  and  presbylB' 
rtaa,  should  have  been  a  compromised  Jacobite*  But 
the  majority  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  were  of  the 
latter  sect,  for  the  inferior  number  of  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  did  not  admit  of  any  equality  in  the 
body  of  those  discontented  with  the  Hanoverian  8uece»- 
sion.  As  to  his  poUUcai  professions,  what  were,  and  are. 
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those  o£ expediency  in  all  ages  aud  countries  1  What  were 
all  the  highland  ehiefs,  when  they  signed  the  congra- 
tulatoiy  address  on  the  accession  of  George  I.?  What, 
especially,  was  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  elder  brother  of  Lord 
Grange,  the  elevator  of  the  Jacobite  standard  in  1716? 

Like  their  father,  this  leader  of  the  rebels*'  liad 
originally  joined  the  revolutionary  party  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  did  not  maiutaiu  his 
dissimulation  so  long  and  so  consistently  as  his 
broths.  It  was  because  he  had  more  temptations  and 
greater  loss.  Upon  entering  public  life^  the  earl  had 
acted  with  the  reigning  party  under  the  Duke  of 
Qucensberry,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  Anti* Jacobites, 
With  them  he  continued,  until  in  1704  the  translation 
of  their  sway  to  the  country  party  carried  him  with 
his  interest  to  the  new  ministry*  In  the  succeed- 
ing Tacillations  of  power,  he  proceeded  so  dexter- 
ously with  both  parties,  that,  while  the  Tories  con- 
fided in  his  adherence  to  the  house  of  Stuart^  the 
Whigs  believed  him  to  be  so  much  their  own, 
that  on  their  return  to  office  they  made  him  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland.  Under  the  IF%f,  he 
assisted  in  tliat  matrinioiiial  alliance*  called  so  em- 
phatically by  the  highlanders  Okn-Uunh  na  k'AUm- 
imC* — ^the  handcuff  of  Scotland— and  for  opposing  it, 
when  it  was  done,  in  1713  he  was  again  made  Secretary 
of  State  und»  the  TcHu* 
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With  the  Hanoverian  succession,  he  would  have 
trimmed  with  equal  facility,  had  not  George  I.,  on 

his  landing,  turned  his  back  in  Ins  face  at  Green- 
wich, and  peremptorily  dismifised  him  fram  his  office 
without  the  prospect  of  oonciliation.  Previous  to  this 
political  death-warrant,  the  noble  secretary  had  not 
only  protested  the  hereditary  **  loyalty'*  which  he  must 
necessarily  have  inherited  from  the  ancestor  who 
*^  had  bad  the  honour  to  be  charged  with  the  care  of 
his  majesty's  grandmother,"  but  he  had  availed  liiiu- 
self  of  the  legal  taleuts  of  his  whig"  brother,  to  draw 
up  a  fulsome  congratulation  to  the  new  sovereign  for 
the  signature  of  the  leading  highland  chiefs.  What 
need  we  observe  of  the  reputed  politics  of  Lord  Grange, 
when  a/i  those  chiefs — Jacobites  as  well  as  Revoliition- 
ists^were  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  their  position 
to  sign  the  unfaithful  document  ? 

The  conventional  character  of  Grange  was  therefore 
no  demonstration  of  his  secret  proceedings ;  and  it  was 
only  in  duration  that  he  strained  dissimulation  bevoiid 
his  brother.  But  the  earl  lost  his  place,  while  the 
judge  remained  upon  the  bench  ;  therefore  Mar  re- 
belled," and  ills  brother — retained  his  seat. 

By  all  who  received  the  last  traditions  of  his  history, 
it  has  been  admitted  that  the  banishment  of  his  lady 
was  incurred  by  her  threats  to  discover  his  trea9(m** 
against  the  government.  During  all  the  interval  be- 
tween the  "  hftcen"  and  "  forty-five,"  an  active  corres- 
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poudeiice  was  maiutained  between  the  exiled  family 
and  a  large  body  of  the  principal  peers,  proprietors,  and 
official  personages  of  Great  Britain.  Members  of  Par- 
liament were  sent  to  the  house  by  the  influence  of  King 
James  and  the  Prince,  and  even  officers  under  the 
ministry  were  at  times  in  correspondence  with  their 
agents,  and,  like  Sir  James  Graham,  had  their  counter 
cabinet  noir"  in  tlie  post  office,  wliich  opened  sus- 
pected letters,  and  transmitted  copies  of  their  contents. 
By  whatever  means,  Lady  Grange  appears  to  have  ob^ 
tained  an  alarming  knowledge  of  these  my  stories,  and  she 
made  use  of  the  threats  which  it  afforded  her,  to  intimi*- 
date  her  husband  into  a  consent  to  gratify  her  pride  by 
removing  the  stigma  of  a  separation.  Finding,  how- 
ever,  that  he  continued  inflexible  in  the  resolution  to 
exclude  iier  from  his  house,  she  at  last  determined  upon 
the  actual  execution  of  her  menace,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose SL'curcd  her  place  in  the  coach*  which  then  ran 
from  the  Canongate  between  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  this  ominous  preparation,  Lord 
Grange  consulted  with  his  friends,  and  one  of  them, a 
gentleman  of  considerable  figure  and  fortune,  who  had 
interest  with  the  managers  of  the  stage,  prevailed  upon 

*  This  GoxiTeyaiice  appears  to  have  been  a  temponuy  midertaking, 
and  to  have  been  laid  aside  before  the  year  X7ol,  sdnce  at  that  date 
Lord  Grange  mentions  it  as  having  existed  only  some  time  before  and 
alter  tiie  year  17dL — Paper  of  Lord  Grange,  quoted  in  Gbambera^s 
Journal,  No.  114,  N.S.,  p.  146. 
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them  to  return  the  hire  already  paid,  aud  let  her  place" 
to  another  trayeller.* 

Immediately  upon  this  suspension  of  his  lady's  jour- 
noYy  Mr  Erskine  held  a  oonference  with  his  friends  for 
a  conclusive  deliverance  from  the  danger  with  which 
tiiey  were  threatened,  aud  the  result  of  this  couaoil 
was  a  determination  to  banish  the  vindietive  informer 
to  the  western  Isies. 

At  the  present  time»  when  the  realities  of  the  last 
century  are  guiic  like  a  drciun — when  the  Stuarts  have 
become  the  mere  phantoms  of  tradition,  disembodied 
from  the  hopes  and  the  efforts  of  existing  struggles — ^the 
associations  of  a  song  or  a  novel— a  "  Wiljsuu's  enter- 
tainment*' or  a  ^*  Waverley  Romance/'  to  be  sung  or 
i  uiid  at  Windsor  as  freely  as  in  Moidart  or  Glcnfinnan 
— ^few  or  none  feel  the  once  present  facts,  when  they 
were  a  dynasty  recently  dethroned,  still  labouring  to 
overthrow  the  dominant  power. 

In  these  days,  when  the  extinguishing  spirit  of  the 
union,  and  the  exterminating  measures  of  the  lurty- 
five^''  have  so  fully  taken  effect,  that  the  majority  of  the 
aristocracy  have  lost  all  nationality— -the  reality  of  Scot- 
tish parties  and  Scottish  interests  is  so  worn  out,  that 
the  events  of  the  last  age  have  become  like  any  other 
ideal  tradition  ;  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  "loyalty** 
of  the  Highlanders  is  like  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  or  the 

•  liorJ  Grange,  who  seems  to  have  been  minute  in  his  memory, 
adds— If  I  well  remember,  a  foragner  in  the  aimy.'' 
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opera  of  the  Donna  del  Lago  ;  the  plot  is  exciting,  and 
the  spectacle  commauds  admiration,  but  none  are  iden* 
tified  with  the  dread  of  an  nsnrper,  or  the  sufferings  of 
a  proscribed  clan. 
There  are  yet  many  who  delight  to  call  themselves 
Jacobites/'  but  for  the  most  part  it  Is  a  sentimental 
indulgence ;  and  tiuio  lias  so  miugled  the  elements  of  the 
age  which  they  celebrate,  that  there  is  only  a  confused 
dreuiu  of  something  roniautic  nud  ciiivah'oiis  a  hiiiiLlrod 
years  ago ;  but  the  majority  have  no  identity  in  the 
peril  and  animosity  of  its  parties,  the  danger  of  fide- 
lity,** the  vengeance  of  power ;  many  have  only  the 
general  sense  of  the  period  that  an  antiquary  has  of  an 
armoury,  who  prizes  the  weapons,  but  does  not  inquire 
by  whom  they  were  used. 

Hence  the  greatest  anomalies  are  committed  by  some 
who  profess  nationality,  but  who,  iorgetful  of  phice, 
person,  and  cireumstanoe,  mix  up  the  reminiscences  of 
parties  and  the  comnicuiui  ation  of  events  with  incon- 
gruous confusion  or  indecent  celebration.  It  is  thus 
that  by  one  "  great  Jacobite*'  tte  have  been  received  in 
a  plaid  given  to  her  grandmother  by  the  DuJIte  of'  Cum- 
h$rkmdf  and  by  another  invited  to  inspect  an  orderly 
book  which  belonged  to  one  of  his  oUicers,  and  contained 
the  orders  of  the  day  for  the  morning  before  CuUoden. 
It  is  thus  that  the  descendant  of  a  Dalrymple  would 
exhibit  to  a  Glenco  a  fragment  of  the  Royal  William,'* 
and  that  a  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe  would  boast  to  a 
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Macgregor  of  possessing  the  sword  which  heh^aded  Alas- 

d'lir  of  Gleustrae  ;  while  iu  the  metropolis  of  the  north, 
the  ceutenary  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dram- 
mossie  has  been  cclebnited  by  the  obsequies  of — a  din- 
ner !  And  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to 
its  dead,  which  shall  be  inaugurated  by — a  ball  ! 

There  arc  now  few  or  none  who  fuel  what  it  was  to 
be  a  Jacobite,  when  that  name  incurred  the  peril  of  the 
gibbet  at  id  the  axo.  Some  boast  to  have  touched  tlie 
gowu"^  iu  which  one  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  some 
to  have  seen  one  of  the  cellsf  where  another  was  pre- 
served by  his  faithful  clansmen  for  nine  years  after  the 
proscription  of  1746.  But  who  now  would  be  the 
Nithsdale,  to  risk  the  wearing  of  that  gown  ;  and  who  tho 
Clmiey  to  have  so  preserved  the  double  loyalty  of  his 
people ! 

Few  (/i  those  who  rejoice  in  Jacobitism  under  the  ex- 
citement of  a  dinner,  or  the  exaltation  of  a  song,  who 
chorus  "The  old  Stuarts  back  ag:i  n,  *  and  wear  in 
rooms  the  tartans  which  they  neglect  upon  the  hill — few 
of  these  consider  what  it  was  to  support  their  senti- 
ments when  these  songs  were  treason,  and  that  dress 
was  a  crime — when  Wilson  should  have  been  trans- 
ported, and  Gleii-arrie  should  have  been  hanged.  It  is 
thus  that  few  of  those  who  are  astonished  at  the  banish- 
ment of  Lady  Grange  comprehend  the  danger  of  her 

*  Until  recentl/f  preserved  at  TeroKgles  in  Dumfricsahire. 
t  Under  the  hooae  of  Dalchnlie  in  Badenoch. 
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husband  and  his  friends,  when  one  word  from  a  de^pe* 
rate  woman  should  have  perilled  the  best  heads  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  confederate  chiefs  for 
thm  safety  was  well  calculated  for  that  end,  since, 
while  it  permitted  comparative  liberty  to  the  almost 
maniac  iuformer,  it  provided  a  secure  and  impeue- 
trahle  secretion,  beyond  the  probability  of  commnnica- 
tion  or  escape.  In  the  begiiiuing  of  the  eighteenth 
eentary,  the  Western  Isles  were  scarce  ever  visited  by 
strangers,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the  clergy 
and  the  higher  orders,  possessed  any  living  language 
except  the  Gaelic*  No  legal  officers  resided  within  their 
circle ;  and  each  clan  was  so  far  devoted  to  its  chief,  that 
any  measure  directed  by  him  was  little  examined,  never 
disputed,  nor  betrayed. 

The  termini  of  Lady  Grange's  banishment  having 
lain  within  the  territories  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod, 
and  these  chiefs  having  been  deeply  compromised  in 
the  danger  of  Jacobitism,  it  is  probable  that  the  project 
for  her  exile  was  conceived  by  one  of  them.  There 
was,  however,  another  confederate  whoso  intriguing 
talents  might  have  given  him  precedency  in  the  suspi- 
cion. This  wajs  Siuion  Lunl  Lovat,  who,  though  he  did 
not  receive  the  lady  into  his  custody,  directed  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  her  transportation. 

For  the  recovery  of  his  estate  and  title,  this  nobleman 
had  powerfully  supported  the  Hanoverian  government 
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in  the  struggle  of  1715  ;  but  if  he  had  net  betnyed,  he 
had  lost  the  couhdeuce  of  both  parties  by  tha  intricacy 
of  hig  intrigaes,  and  npon  the  eneeeBS  of  the  leigmog 
dynasty,  it  discarded  him  without  ceremony.*  Burn- 
ing with  disappointment  and  rerenge,  he  immediately 
resnmed  negociations  with  the  exiled  bouse ;  and  of  all 
the  confederates  in  the  case  of  Lady  Grange^  he  was  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  the  deepest  interested.  Henee, 
according  to  his  Machiaveliau  talents,  he  appears  as  the 
director  of  their  enterprise. 

This  influence  was  greatly  aifeeted  by  his  consan- 
guinity with  two  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  general  con- 
nexion of  all  the  confederates  who  haye  come  to  oor 
knowledge ;  Sir  Alexander  Macdouald  of  Sleat,  John 
Maedonald  of  Glengarrie^  his  uncle  JSneas  MacDonell 
of  Scothouse^t  Norman  MacLeod  of  Dnnvegan,  John 

*  Upon  the  final  extinction  of  alarm,  the  English  ministry  with- 
drew the  pension  v^-hk-h  they  had  granted  to  liOrd  Lovat,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  independent  Ili^lUaud  companies  which  he  had  held  nnder 
the  government.  From  this  period  he  never  relinquished  the  de^ns 
of  retaliation  $  audit  was  during  tlie  confinement  of  Lady  Grange  in 
St  Kildft— 'ft  confinemcTit  to  which  ho  probably  owed  the  safe  pnrsuit 
of  his  measores — that  he  dispatched  the  celebrated  John  Roy  Stewart 
to  King  James,  with  secret  intelligence  and  oveitnres,  which,  cora^ir  ^! 
with  subsequent  efforts,  excited  and  accelerated  the  attempt  of  1745. 
—Las  Mcraoires  de  La  \'ie  do  Lord  Lovat,  12mo,  1747,  86.  Sttte 
Tiials,  IS,  S82, 666, 690, 806, 884. 

t  Hie  inaocDzafee  edition  of  Lady  Giange^s  Namtive^  printed  in  tiie 
Scots  Magioine,  has  an  error  which  contradicts  this  w^-known  rs- 
latlonship,  by  noticing  MacDonell  of  Scothouse  as  "  brother  ft»  the 
Lmrd(f(Heiiffamet''  and  yet  manied  to  the  oim^of  JMn  MdcLtod. 
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MacLeod  of  Muiravonside,  advocate,  and  Rodrick  Mac- 
'  Leody  loiter  to  the  signet; — all  these  were  more  or 
Jess  related,  and  two  of  the  three  chiefs  matrimonially 
allied  to  Lord  Simon  of  Beaufort ;— Glcngarrie  Laving 
been  son  to  Isabel^*  daughter  of  Hagh  tenth*  Lord 
Lovat,  and  MacLeod  to  Aune,  daughter  of  Hugh 
ele^entht  Baron  of  that  house^  hj  which  they  were 

Scots  Mag.  I.  337.  ButiEneas  of  Scothouse,  whose  ^nfe,  Cathaj-iue^ 
third  daughter  of  Sir  Norman  MacLeod  of  Bemera,  stood  in  that  re- 
lation, was  brother  to  Alexander  MacDonell  of  Olengarrie,  who  died 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  iwenttf^jbwy  and  hence  uncle  to  John  Mac- 
Donell of  Gleiig.'urie,  who  assisted  the  abduction  of  Lady  Grange  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-two*  The  printed  Narrative  has  erred 
bj  omitting  the  word  ^  late^'^  and  substitnting  ^  Laird  of,  **  preceding 
the  name  of  Glcngarrie.  The  MS.  original  reads  correctly—  Scotos, 
brother  to  the  lute  Glengarry." 

*  Anderson's  History  of  the  Chin  Fraser,  4to.  £din.  1S25,  p.  108. 

f  lb.  117.  Li  Doiiulas's  I'aronagf  he  is  erroneously  called  the 
tenth  Lord  Lovat.  Edit.  1798,  p.  379.  It  was  probably  from  the 
•above  mentioned  oonnezion  that  Lady  Grange,  in  her  Narrative, 
frequently  calls  Rodrick  MacLeod  *'  cousin  to  Lord  Lovat but 
the  alliance  of  Norman  of  Dunvegan  conveyed  no  real  propinquity 
between  his  lady  and  his  cUinsman,  who  was  descended  in  tb»  third  de- 
gree from  the  imde  of  his  grandfatiier.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
Lady  Grange  had  confounded  Norman  of  Dunvegan,  the  husband  of 
Anne  Frnscr,  and  Norman  of  Bernera,  the  grandfather  of  Rodrick  Mac- 
Leod, and  thus  snpposed  the  latter  to  have  been  grandson  to  Hugh 
eleventh  Baron  of  Lovat,  by  which  he  wodd  hsve  been  immediate 
cousin  to  Lord  Sunon  of  Beaufort. 
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consins  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Simon.  Otber 

interuiarriages  extended  the  ties  of  aliiaupe,  then 
SO  strongly  ohserred  among  the  clans*  John  and 
Rodriek*  MacLeod  were  first  cousins — the  first  son 
to  John  of  Contulilch,  the  second  to  his  half  brother 
William  of  Luskinder,  and  both  were  also  connected 
to  the  MacDoiicIls,  aud  nearly  related  to  their  chief, 
their  fathers  having  been  sons  to  the  celebrated  Sir 
Norman  MacLeod  of  Bemera^t  great-uocie  to  the 

*  Tbe  editor  of  tlie  KamitiTe  of  Lady  Grange,  printed  in  tbe  Scots 

Magazine,  I.  339,  has  fallen  into  tiie  enor  vi'  tK  claring  that  Rodrick 
MacLeod  was  MacLeod  of  Muiraconsidt,  but  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate  was  Joh^  MacLeod,  his  first  cousin,  with  whom  he  never 
shared  any  Interest  in  the  possession.  The  property  really  held  by 
Rodrick  was  tlse  barony  of  Kanies  in  linte,  which  he  acquired  by 
marriage  with  Isabel,  only  sister  and  heiress  of  James  Banna - 
tyne,  the  last-male  of  the  andent  honse  by  which  the  lands  and  castle 
of  Eames  had  been  held  fnm  the  i4th  century.  By  the  heiress, 
Rodrick  had  one  son,  the  late  Sir  WilHam  MacLeod  Bannantyiie, 
Lord  Baimantyne  in  the  Court  of  Sessioii|  who  died  in  lb33,  and  by 
whom  the  estate  was  sold  to  its  present  propxietor,  James  Hamiltoiiy 
ninth  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  of  GiUcersdengh,  eighth  descendant 
and  representative  of  James  Ist  Earl  of  Arran.  Rodrick  MacLeod 
took  DO  active  part  in  the  risiug  of  1745,  but  it  was  nMiiembcrcJ  by 
hia  son,  Sir  William,  to  have  seen  him  drawing  on  his  boots  to  rida 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  nsmg  hb  influence,"  or  more  probably 
his  professional  exertions,  faTonr  of  some  of  his  Idnsmen,  the 
Jacobite  prisoners  of  174t>." 

t  This  disdogmahed  diieftmn  was  third  m  to  tbe  famous  Sir 
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latter,  aiul  their  aunt  married  to  iEueas  of  Scot- 
house^  who,  as  before  mentioned^  was  uncle  to  Glen* 

Huairidh  mbr^""  chief  of  MacLeod,  bj  Isabel,  daughter  to  ^neaa 
MacDoneUf  seventh  chief  of  the  Clan  Ronald^  and  Glengarrie. 

MS,  Hist.  ( 'Ian.  in  nrn-  possession ;    Doiigl.  Eai".  37b.  likf. 

all  his  noble  family,  in  the  great  cinl  war  lie  had  been  a  faitliful 
adheront  to  his  sovereigiH  -and  in  1650,  when  hia  brother  Rodrick  of 
Talislcar  xaised  Ins  cbm  ngiment  for  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  with  bis  bravo  brother,  carried  to 
the  king  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men.  This  gallant  corps  was  pre- 
sent in  the  action  of  Worcester,  where  thej  were  almost  all  left  npon 
the  field  of  battle.  Taliskar  escaped  mth  difficulty  to  his  native  Isles, 
but  Bemera  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  for  eighteen  months  in 
England.  By  liLs  enL»  rprising  character,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
fidends,  he  at  last  effected  his  escape,  and,  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, renewed  bis  exertions  to  combine  another  movement  for  the 
restoration.  In  165S  he  was  one  of  the  gathering  held  by  the 
royalist  cliicfa  in  Glen-Klg,  wLcu,  it  being  resolved  to  raise  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  for  the  king's  service,  he  v.jis  deputed  by  the 
oonndl  of  war  to  communicate  its  design  to  their  Prince,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  After  the  total  defeat  of  the 
royal  cause,  when  the  Generals,  Dalzicl,  Middlcton,  and  Dminindnd, 
fled  for  security  to  Sir  Rodrick  MacLeod  in  Skye,  Bemera  was  greatly 
instnunental  in  supplying  theur  wants,  and  transporting  them  to  the 
continent.  In  1659,  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  negociate  for  sid 
from  Denmark,  and  had  obtained  the  promise  of  ten  thousand  men,whcn 
the  unexpected  interposition  of  General  Monk  rendered  their  assist- 
ance nnneoessary.  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  king,  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  high  distinction,  but 
no  other  reward  fbr  h!s  |^at  services  and  sufferings  than  the  empty 
honour  of  knighthood.    With  that  base  ingratitude  by  which  Charles 
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game.  Rodrick  and  his  chief  were  also  conn  ci  ted 
with  Sir  Alexander  MacUouald,  MacLeod  haviug  mar- 
ried Janety  annt  to  that  Dobleman  and  daughter  to  Sir 
Donald,  third  Baronet  of  Sleat,*  and  Rodrick  hav- 
ing been  grandson  to  Catharine^  daughter  of  Sir  Janaefl^ 
the  second  Baronet  of  tliat  honse.t 
All  the  confederates  were  thus  connected  by  ties  of 

dishoQOured  his  »turii  to  the  power  of  remunerating  his  firiends,  Sir 
Nonnan  was  permitted  to  reinaia  in  n^lect  for  two  years,  when^ 
having  made  a  strong  representation  of  his  services,  and  a  pmess 
being  cx)mmenccd  to  forfeit  the  traitor  of  ilsisiiit  for  the  betrayal  of 
Montiosei  and  correspondence  with  the  king  s  enemies,  nn  order  was 
prepared  to  bestow  bis  lands  upon  Bemera ;  bat  their  laird  having 
compeared,  and  found  colour  to  evade  justice,  retained  his  estate,  and 
Sir  Noriiuiii  remained  unreqmted.  He  had  a  iaiiiily  of  si.K  children 
—by  his  tirst  lady,  Alari^  iret,  daughter  to  John  Mackenzie  of  Loch- 
slyne,  John  of  Contulich,  ftther  to  John  of  Hmravonside,  whose 
house  received  Lady  Grange— by  his  second  lady,  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter to  Sir  James  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  William,  the  father  of  Rodrick, 
who  directed  the  abduction  of  Mr»  Erakine  firom  Edinburgh.  His 
romaining  children  were  Sir  Alexander,  greatly  eminent  at  the  bar; 
Isabdf  married  to  Bodrick  llacNiel  of  Barra;  Marian,  to  Donald  Hac- 
Lean  of  Coll ;  and  Catharine,  first  to  Alexander  M^Leod  of  Baarsa,  and 
afterwards  to  itneas  MacDonell  of  Scothouse.  MS.  Hbt.  MacLeod, 
communicated  by  Donahl  MacLean,  Esq.  of  I>rinmen.  Dou^  Bar. 
m,  880. 

•  MS.  History  of  the  Clan  Donald  in  our  possession.  Douglas  errs 
in  making  the  father  of  Lady  MacLeod,  second  instead  of  third  Baro- 
net of  Sleat  Baronage,  379. 

f  MS.  Histoiy  of  the  MacLeods  above  quoted.  DongL  Bar.  p.  382. 
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blood,  and  united  in  common  cause,  hereditarily  as- 
sociated iu  ail  the  projects  and  correspondeuce  whidi 
preceded  *^the  fortf-fiye^**  or  actlTely  employed  in 
the  rising.     Donald,  fifth  brother  to  John  of  Muir- 
avoDside^  familiarly  called  ^*  DodduU  na  nw6«wi,"*  was 
the  gallant  Donald  MacLeod  of  Bernera,  so  much  dis- 
tinguished in  the  service  of  Charles  Edward;  his 
nephew  Alesunder,  only  son  to  Muiravonside^  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Prince,  and 
acted  as  his  envoy  to  the  Chief  of  MacLeod  and  Sir 
Alexander  of  Sleat ;  and  the  well-known  and  faithful 
Ned  Burke^*  who  attended  the  royal  fugitive  in  his 
wanderings,  was  a  domestic  of  MuiraTonside,  who  had 
followed  its  heir  into  the  service  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
John  MacDonell  of  Glengarrie  was  son  to  the  eele^ 
brated  "  Alasdair  dubh  a'  Bhraiaich^  who  carried  the 
standard  of  King  James  at  the  battle  of  Cillecrancie, 
and  though  prevented  by  age  from  joining  in  the  rising 
of  1745,  his  eldest  son  Alexander  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  service  of  the  Prince,  and  ^neas  his  second,  being 
thus  left  to  lead  out  the  clan,  was  killed  at  Falkirk  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle.  Such  were  the  leaders 
in  the  enterprise  against  the  denouncer  of  their  party, 
and  the  inferior  agents  were  made  up  of  their  folio wers 
and    lAnn^Chrios* '  Lord  Lovat  undertook  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  enterprise,  the  seizure  of  the 
lady  in  Edinburgh,  and  her  warding  from  the  low 

*  Donald  of  the  Moustaches. 
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country  to  the  confines  of  the  elan  Donald.  Glen- 
garrie  engaged  to  transport  ber  to  the  coast,  and  Sir 
Alexander  of  Sleat  to  convey  her  to  the  isles. 

The  (ietails  of  the  plan  hiivijig  been  arranged,  the 
subordinate  agents  provided,  the  iirst  stages  of  the  joar- 
I  toy  prepared,  and  a  vessel  held  in  readiness  npon  the 
west  coast,  a  party  of  Lord  Lovat's  Highlanders  was 
individnally  introdaced  into  Edinburgh,*  and  the  at- 
tempt was  fixed  for  the  night  of  Saturday  the  22d  of 
January  1732.  Accident  favoured  the  design.  Lady 
Grange  bad  taken  a  lodging  near  her  husband,  as  she 
hypocritically  professed,  ''for  ihe  pleasure  of  seeing 
him but  in  reality  for  the  convenience  of  pursuing 
her  persecutions.  Her  hostess  chanced  to  be  a  i/tyA- 
land  woman  named  Margaret  Maclean.  Hot  two  ser- 
vants were  also  elanswomen,  and  whether  they  were 
personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Gaelic  confede- 
rates, or  influenced  only  by  the  strong  assodaticms  of 
their  tongue  and  country,  they  appear  to  have  been 
gained  over  as  partisans.  Upon  the  evening  destined 
for  the  enterprise,  the  house  mistress  permitted  her 
servants  to  their  repose  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  than 
usual,  and  even  Lady  Grange's  own  maid  was  either 
sent  out  of  the  way,  or  also  made  confederate. 

Towards  midnight,  the  appointed  party,  under  the 
command  of  Bodrick  Macleod,  came  to  the  door  of 

*  Tradltioii  oommu^eated  by  the  late  Mr  Fraser,  romister  of  Ktl- 
inoruck. 
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the  lodging,  and  deuiantled  admittance, saying  Uiiit  they 
bad  a  letter  for  Lady  Grange.  They  were  immediately 
let  in  by  the  landlady,  and  conducted  to  her  apartment. 
At  the  sight  of  such  visitors  at  such  au  liour,  she  startetl 
up,  with  the  spirit  of  "  Dairy's  daughter,"  and  Imme- 
iliately  recognised  some  of  the  highhuuiers  whom  she 
declared  she  had  frequently  seen  in  their  master's  livery. 
She  had  always  manifested  great  terror  of  Lord  Lovat,* 
and  upon  the  men  boldly  declaring  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  leave  Edinburgh,  she  immediately 
raised  a  cry  of  murder,  and  the  party  attempted  to 
make  her  prisoner.f  In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  she 
defended  herself  with  so  much  fury,  that  she  was 
thrown  down,  but,  with  the  spirit  of  which  slie  had  for- 
merly boasted,  she  continued  to  make  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, fighting  with  her  hands,  and  beating  with  her 
feet  upon  the  iloor,  to  alarm  those  who  were  beneath. 
Her  defence  was  so  determined,  that  she  lost  some  of 
her  teeth  and  hair  in  the  violence  with  which  she  tore 
away  the  cloth  wherewith  they  endeavoured  to  sup- 

*  Upon  one  ocasioii,  she  Iiad  gone  to  lirr  In i- band's  house  in 
Kiddrie'«  Wynd,  whm  ^ere  is  a  court  tlirougli  wliicb  one  enters  tlii^ 
hoDSo;  and  the  court  bcin^  full  of  diairs  and  foultiicn  who  attended 
the  company  that  were  with  himself  or  his  sister  f,  i<ly  Jean  Patcrson, 
and  among  that  mob  shamelessly  cned  up  to  his  windows  injurious 
reproaches,  and  would  not  go  away  though  enti-cated,  till,  hearing;  tiie 
late  Lord  Lovat*s  voice,  who  was  visiting  Mr  K.,  and  seeing  two  of  his 
servants  among  the  other  footmen, — *  0  !*  said  she,  '  is  your  master 
here!*  and  instantly  ran  offl^ 

I  Tradhion  communicated  by  the  late  MacLeod. 
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press  her  voice.  At  length,  ^vith  great  difficulty,  she 
was  overpoweretl,  pinioned,  blindfolded,  and 

carried  down  the  stair,  at  the  foot  of  which,  a  chair 
was  iu  waiting.  Uiie  of  the  party  was  on  the  seat,  and, 
receiving  the  lady  in  his  arms,  held  her  fast  in  spite  of 
her  struggles.  Her  eyes  being  covered,  she  could  not 
see  who  were  present,  bat  she  heard  many  voices  round 
the  chair;  and  the  door  being  closed,  she  was  carried  off 
rapidly  through  the  city  gates  to  the  north  side  of  the 
town. 

At  k'ligtU  the  bearers  halted,  tho  door  of  the  chair 
was  opened,  and  the  covering  was  taken  off  the  face  of 
Lady  Grange,  to  give  her  air.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  by  its  light  she  discovered  that  the  man 
on  whose  knees  she  had  sat  was  Mr  Foster  of  Carae- 
boniiie,  iuetor  to  Stewart  of  Wester  Polmaise,  and  that 
they  were  near  tiie  Mouter's  hill.*  A  number  of  per- 
sons were  waiting  by  the  chair,  and  i>edde8  the  party 
which  had  brought  it  from  the  town,  six  or  seven 
*  horses  and  riders,  which  Carsebonnie  declared  to  be 
his,  but  some  of  which  Liidy  Grange  recognised  to  be 
Lord  Lovat's,  particularly  one  whom  they  named  Peter 
Fraser,  and  who  she  believed  to  be  his  page. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Grange  had  recovered  breath,  they 
set  her  on  horseback  behind  Carsebonnie,  and  tying 
her  fast  to  his  waist,  the  rest  of  the  riders  mounted  and 

*  At  present  the  site  of  St  James's  Square. 
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set  off  with  her  by  the  long  wny"*  and  the  baek 
of  the  Castle,  towards  Linlithgow.   Among  the  horse* 

men  were  Lord  Lovat*s  groom,  two  of  his  servants 
named  James  and  Alexander  Fraser,  Andrew  Leeeh- 
maii,  teiiaiit  of  tho  farm  of  Wester  Pulmaise,  and 
Bodrick  MacLeod,  who  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
^Lady  Grange,  or  give  any  vimble  direction  in  the  party. 
The  night  was  very  cold  and  frosty,  and,  becoming 
pained  and  nnmbed  with  riding,  Lady  Grange  re- 
quested Mr  Foster  to  alight  and  rest ;  he  did  not  how- 
ever think  it  prudent  to  risk  a  halt,  and  the  day  was 
already  breaking  when  they  rode  through  Linlithgow, 
and  approached  the  end  of  their  stage,  the  liouse  of 
Muiravonside,  then  occupied  by  Mr  John  MacLeod,  be- 
fore nientioued. 

Preparations  having  been  made  for  their  reception, 
they  were  met  by  three  servants  with  candles  in  their 
hands,  wiio  lighted  Lady  Grange  to  **  a  very  good 
Tooro,"  where  a  fire  was  burning.  From  this  apart^ 
ment  she  was  conducted  to  a  comfortable  bed-cham- 
ber, with  a  hre  and  good  linen,"  which,  upon  examin- 
ing, she  saw  was  marked  with  the  name  of  John  Mac- 
Leod. Here  she  was  detained  until  after  nightfall,  but 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  was  informed 
by  Sandy  Fraser  that  they  must  continue  their  jour- 
ney.  This  she  stoutly  refused,  and  resisted  so  reso* 

*  Now  Prince  s  Street. 
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lately,  that  Frascr  was  obligee!  to  carry  iier  down  the 
stairs,  and  tie  her  behind  Mr  Foster,  as  before. 

The  party  rode  straight  for  Falkirk,  ami  it  being  Sun- 
day, the  roads  were  unfrequented,  so  that  they  met 
none  upon  the  way.  As  they  approached  the  town, 
they  turned  off  to  tlio  south  tliroiigh  the  Torwood,  and 
having  before  travelled  that  road,  I^y  Grange  recog- 
nised its  features  in  the  moonlight,  until,  leaving  the 
wood,  they  took  the  direction  of  Wester  Polmaise. 
Upoti  arriving  at  the  house.  Lady  Grange  was  lifted 
from  the  horse,  nud  brought  through  the  vaulted  en- 
trance of  the  old  tower*  into  an  ac^  oining  chamber,  the 
windows  of  which  were  closed  with  thick  boards,  so 
that  no  light  was  admitted  except  by  a  shot-hole  in  an 
adjoining  closet.  Polmaise  being  at  that  time  nnln^ 
habited,  except  a  part  occupied  by  the  farm-tenaut,  t 
the  tower  was  unfurnished,  so  that  Lady  Grange  was 
very  poorly  lodged,  the  only  moveables  of  her  apart- 
ment liaviug  been  an  old  and  ugly  bed  without  a 
roof,''  and  a  decayed  chair  in  no  better  condition. 

In  this  conhiicment  she  was  detained,  by  her  own 
calculation,  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks.''  Of  the 
party  by  whom  she  was  brought,  only  Sandy  and 
James  Fraser  were  left  as  her  guards,  aud  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days,  the  former  was  also  removed.  She 
wa^  attended  aud  civilly  treated  by  an  old  gardener  aud 

*  Chambers's  Journal,  No.  114,  p.  146. 
t  Trudidon. 
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1ms  wife,  named  George  Koss  and  Agnes  Watt,  who 
seem  to  have  been  decent  people,'*  and  kept  a  moal 
yard  lu  btirhug.  They  had  two  sons  and  a  d:inglitor, 
who  frequently  visited  their  parents,  and  saw  Lady 
G-range  daring  her  confinement  ;  but  as  they  gave  no 
information  coucaruing  Uer,  it  is  evidence  that  tlie  re- 
putation of  her  ease  prevented  their  interference.  Fos- 
ter the  factor  gave  all  directions  for  her  supplies,  j»ro- 
Tinona,  coals,  candles,  and  all  other  necessaries,  which 
were  brought  by  the  tenant,  Andrew  Leechnian,  whose 
wife  gave  attendance  about  the  person  of  Lady  Grange. 
For  a  considerahle  period  of  her  detention,  she  was 
closely  confined  to  her  apartment,  the  doors  beyond 
being  locked  and  barred ;  but  at  length  becoming  in- 
disposed— most  probably  uioio  by  the  violence  of  her 
passions,  than  any  effects  of  restraint — she  was  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  tower,  and 
permitted  to  walk  in  the  court,  under  the  attendance  of 
James  Fraser,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  access.  During 
the  time  tliat  she  was  at  Pohnai^e,  Lord  Lovat  passed 
frequently  through  Stirling,  and  received  the  reports  of 
Mr  Foster  and  James  Fraser. 

At  length,  upon  the  12th  oi'  August,  Peter  Fraser,  his 
Lordship's  page,  arrived  at  Polmaise ;  and  upon  the 
loth,  at  tea  o'clock  at  night,  Mr  Fo^ttT,  accompanied 
by  this  domestic,  James  Fraser,  and  another  highland- 
man  who  called  himself  Alexander  Grant,  entered  the 
lady's  room,  and  required  her  to  accompany  them 
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from  the  house*  Aecording  to  her  systematic  resola- 
tion,  however,  she  refused,  and  resisted  until  she 
was  taken  from  the  room  by  force,  borne  out  by  the 
two  Frasers,  and  set  upon  a  horse  behind  the  ^  Cap* 
tain,*'  ^Ir  Foster.  Fonr  other  horses  were  in  wait- 
ing, and  these  being  mounted  by  the  Highlanders 
and  Leeehman,  they  set  off  by  the  Stirling  road*  It 
was  a  moonlight  niglit,  which  enabled  Lady  Grange  to 
see  the  houses  near  which  they  passed*  Upon  some  of 
these  occasions  she  attempted  to  give  an  alarm,  but  the 
attendants  immediately  rode  up,  and  stiHed  her  Toioe 
with  a  large  roll,  made  for  the  use  of  stopping  her 
iiioiitb,  with  a  cloth  to  tie  about  it  to  keep  it  in." 

The  party  crossed  the  Forth  at  Stirling  bridge,  and 
rode  towards  the  Highlands  until  near  daylight,  when 
they  halted  at  a  house  unknown  to  Lady  Grange. 
Here  they  rested  during  the  day  ;  and  for  a  short  time 
after  their  arrival,  Car^ebonnie  sat  with  her,  but  after 
leaving  her,  he  approached  no  more  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  convoy,  and  at  this  stage  surrendered  his 
charge  to  the  man  who  called  himself  Alexander  Grant, 
but  who,  according  to  the  belief  of  Lady  Grange,  feigned 
that  designation.  The  remainder  of  the  escort  conti- 
nued to  be  Andrew  Leechman  and  the  two  Fniser^  and 
a  new  attendant  named  M'Donald,  who  asserted  that 
he  was  born  in  Glen-Garrie* 

At  nightfall  they  summoned  their  prisoner  to  conti- 
nue her  journey,  but,  as  she  declares,  upon  this  and 
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every  subsequent  removal,  she  never  departed  until 
ovcrcoine  by  force.  Resistance,  however,  was  vain, 
and  she  was  placed  on  horseback  behind  Alexander 
Grant.  This  eonductor,  however,  was  a  feeble  and  in- 
efficient ])er«on,*  and  probably  u  bud  rider,  who  could 
not  keep  his  unruly  companion  in  order,  for  she  was 
soon  remounted,  and  tied  behind  Jamee  Fraser. 

They  rode  all  night,  and  before  daylight  Wintered 
General  Wade's  road-*apparently  that  line  which  leads 
through  Perthshire  from  Furt- William.  As  soon  it 
was  dawn,  tliey  halted  at  a  house,  in  which  they  re* 
mained  all  day,  but  at  night  they  again  eontinued  their 
journey,  and  travelled  until  the  morning,  when  they 
took  up  their  lodging  in  a  sbealing-bothy.f  During 
their  ride  they  hud  passed  feoine  houses,  and  Lady 
Grange  had  endeavoured  to  raise  cries  for  assistance, 
but  her  month  was  immediately  stopped  ;  and  had  she 
given  au  alarm,  it  would  have  availed  notkiug,  for  dur- 
ing her  journey,  to  divert  any  suspicions  from  her  con- 
duct, the  attendants  were  priipurud  to  give  out  that  she 
was  an  insane  lady,  whom  they  were  conveying  to  or 

*  •<N(ri}hingbata«t?/yfe1]ow.**--Liidy  Grange's  Narrative. 
in  the  Scotch  dialect^  signifies  feeble,  insigmficant.** 

t  Didy  Grange,  in  her  Narrative,  calls  it  a  "i^rrrw,"  but  in  the  High- 
lands there  are  no  huvm  removed  from  dwellings-  Her  lodging  was 
certiunlj  one  of  the  shealing-hnts  in  which  foimerly  the  Highlanders 
lived  for  a  considemblc  ])(>rtion  of  the  summer,  when  the  cattle  were 
taken  to  the  hills,  and  which,  for  the  lemunder  of  the  year,  were  left 
open  and  deserted. 
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from  "  St  Fillan's  Pooi^'  *  according  to  the  relation  of 
their  rotite  to  that  place  ;  an  ussertioii  which  any  vio- 
lence or  vociferation  on  her  part  would  only  have  con- 
firmedy  and  which  her  ignorance  of  Gsalie  prevented 
her  from  understanding  or  contradicting. 

Being  now  far  in  the  Highlands,  her  escort  relaxetl 
their  restraint,  and  rested  only  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon^  when  they  again  took  horse,  and  rode  till 
they  came  to  a  bothy,  where  they  made  another  halt. 
At  this  place  Foster  and  his  attendant  Andrew  Leech- 
man  left  the  party,  without  taking  leave  of  Lady 
Grange ;  but  through  a  hole  iu  the  hut  she  saw  thcni 
mount  their  horses  and  ride  away.  At  nightfall  the 
nmaiuitig  party  again  set  forward,  and  rode  until  near 
morning,  when,  the  lady  being  very  weary,  they  lifted 
her  from  the  horse,  and  laid  her  upon  the  grass.  Hav- 
ing  rested  for  some  time,  they  remounted,  and  conti- 
nued their  route  until  they  arrived  at  the  side  of  a  hill, 
where  **  the  way  was  so  bad,"  that  Lady  Grange  was 
unahle  to  ride,  and  equally  unable,  or  perhaps  un- 
willing to  walk,  and  the  men  carried  her  in  their  anus. 

*  Tradition  coinmuuicutiHl  by  Dr  .lo<ir'p1i  Mnehityro.  rnhii>ter  of  ' 
Glnn-Uivlia.  St  Fii!an\s  Pool  is  suiucuuit  s  but  iuaccuratrly  called  St 
Filhiirs  U  V//,  1/ut  in  reality  it  is  ii  pool  in  the  Water  oi  Uucliail,  near 
tho  abbey  cl(  ili<  atod  to,  and  bi>liov<'d  to  have  been  fonnd<'d  by,  St 
i'  illan.  It  i<  suonosod  to  liave  been  consecrated  by  Iiini.  and  to  pos- 
sess niediciiial  virtues.,  jjailicularly  against  hisanity,  iur  wliioh  reason, 
in  the  time  of  LvA\  CJraniro.  and  for  half  a  ceiitur>'  latrr.  il^  bath  w;is 
uuicli  fm^uented  by  tlie  people,  even  fro;n  a  great  distance. 
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During  the  night  they  lodged  in  an  open  bothy/  near  a 
water,  which  was  so  nraeh  swollen,  that  in  the  morning 

they  were  unable  to  ride  the  ford,  and  were  compelled 
to  wait  till  the  evening  for  its  decrease^  At  length, 
liOHcver,  the  flood  haviug  abated,  tliey  crosieJ  the 
stream,  and  pnrsned  their  joomey  to  a  house  called 
Baile-mhaileainn,t  in  Strath-Erng,t  and  tenanted  by 
a  man  named  Andrew  Fraser. 

•  open  "«/«*&,"  printed  copy  Scots  Mag.  I.  337  ;  i.e.  shealing.  The 
low  country  people  apply  the  temi  "  sliealing"  to  the  pastoral  hut, 
whereas  it  s^ignities  the  green  })atch  of  hill  pa&ture  itself.  The  shelter 
is  called  a  "  shealing"  or  "shealy-bothy." 

t  Lady  Granite  being  io;noraiit  of  Gaelie,  tlie  name  of  this  place  was 
giren  to  her  in  its  English  translation,  "  Jlilfoini."  Of  its  locality  in 
Stnali-J^rrpj  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  she  wjus  toUl  ilidL  u  lay  "in 
Lord  Lovat  s  country and  in  1732,  that  nobleman  possessed  ;?o  of  her 
lands  south  or  west  of  the  Aird,  North  Morar  havuig  been  onl}  pur- 
chased by  his  son,  General  Fraser,  subsequent  to  the  year  1770. 

Before  the  depopulation  of  the  <:^lens,  every  hit^bland  district  li  ul  its 
^^BaUe-^fhuilminn^^"  or  "  Miltown,  named  from  tbe  mill  of  the  cuim- 
try  to  which  it  was  attached.  In  the  days  of  Lady  Grange,  there 
were,  in  Strath-Enig,  two  farm  houses  so  called,  about  seveii  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  the  one  at  the  "  Eas-dubh,''  or  "  Black  Fidl^ 
a  cataract  on  the  Water  of  Feri;efr,*  the  other  on  the  lands  of  Dal- 
craig,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fcai  hlinu,  within  a  mile  of  the  Fall  of 
Foyers.  Both  these  were  originally  nj  >ii  the  property  of  Lord  Lovat, 
but  the  fonner  has  since  passed  to  the  i'rasers  of  Altdourie  ;  its  mill  is 
still  existing,  and,  until  the  last  sixteen  years,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
district;  but  that  of  Daleraig  has  (iis.ippeared  mth  its  people,  and 
the  ancient  and  les^i  trei^ueut  name  ot  its  tenement  is  ahnost  torgottcn 

X  Strath-Fhearg,  Gaelic,  so  named  from  the  stream  by  which  its 
principal  division  k  watered,  and  which  receives  its  denominution  from 
its  fury. 

m 


2GG  I^DY  G&AIIGE. 

Here  preparations  had  been  made  far  her  reception, 
bat  ahe  became  so  much  ineon^^eiieed  by  ao  aocidtot 

by  tb€  younger  and  broken  generation  which  remainB.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  yet  alive  in  Strath-Enig  an  old  man  named  Alexander 
Fraaer,  the  hut  of  the  hereditary  tenants  of  Dalcraig^  a  littla  oflbet 
of  the  CUxm^AUeia;^  or  Frasers  of  Foyers,  who  held  the  lands  firam 
1560  nntil  1824.  Thdr  present  representative  is  perhaps  now  the 
oiily  person  in  the  strath  who  xemombers  the  andent  name  of  his  pa- 
ternal dwelling,  and  from  him  we  have  reoeived  the  following  particu- 
lars concerning  its  tenants. 

It  was  about  the  year  loCO  that  it  came  into  the  occupation  of  the  - 
Ftners  family.  Prenoiis  to  tliat  period  it  had  been  inhabited  by 
various  others  of  different  names,  but  at  that  time  it  was  acquired  in 
tack  by  "  Uisdean-dubh,^  second  son  to  the  Ceann-tigh,  or  head  of  the 
Clann-Ailein.  That  while  tlie  lands  of  the  farm  were  called  Dalcraig, 
the  dwelUng-house  was  named  the  "  MiU-town/'  is  evinced  by  the 
lines  of  the  old  Gaelic  poem : — 

—  ■       I  tha  mi  toir,  eadh 

Tmir  mhao  mg^ean  Uisdean  1c  Uilleam 
AUsdair  an'  cnoc-nan-Dnilleag  ■ 
Viadean-dM  Vm  BaUe'Mhmleaiim^ 
*S  Ian  dnbh  mor  *a  Beul-a-Mhonudh.** 

■  ' '        I  lament 
The  three  sons  of  the  daughter  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  William, 
Alexander  of  (hioo^n8n-I>niIleag 
Black  Huffh  of  BaSe-'AfhuUeabm 

And  Black  great  John  of  Beul-a'-Mbonaidh  ** 

Alexander,  Hugh,  and  John,  tlius  mentioned,  were  tiiree  sv>us  of 
the  Laird  of  Foyers,  settled  at  the  places  named  in  the  poem.  Hn<rb, 
who  obtained  the  Mill-town  of  Dalcraig,  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 
Alexniider.  to  whom  followed,  in  lineal  descent,  twoAViiliams,  .Simon, 
and  Alexander  their  ]*re8ent  representative,  who  only  left  the  farm  in 
1(^24.  Accordhig  to  his  information,  bimon,  his  lather,  was  bom  iu 
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which  had  happened  to  one  of  her  breasts  in  the  fury 
of  some  of  her  stmggles,  that  she  was  allowed  to  remain 

for  rest  and  recovery.  She  arrived  at  Baile-mhuileaiuu 
upon  the  2Dth*  of  An^t,  the  fifth  daj  of  her  journey, 
and  was  permitted  to  suspend  her  departure  for  sixteen 
days.  Daring  that  period,  all  the  escort  left  her  except 

1729,  and  his  grandfather,  ^ViHiam,*  wns  thf>  tenant  at  tlie  time  Lady 
Grange  was  brought  to  Strath-En  l  .:.  This  genealogy  affords  anegative 
demonstration  of  the  farm  visited  by  L  nly  Grange.  According  to 
her  notice  the  house  was  "  about  n  mile"  distant  from  *'  a  loch." 
Such  was  the  distance  of  both  the  Mill-towns  of  Strat'i-Enic:  from 
/-ocA-Neas ;  that  of  the  Eas-dubh  being  a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  old 
hill  ti*ack  used  by  the  people  befiMre  the  formation  of  the  modern  road, 
that  of  Dalcraig,  nearly  the  same  space,  following  the  original  way  used 
in  1732,  and  which,  crossing  the  Feachlinn,  near  the  mills,  proceeded 
directly  across  tlie  hill  through  a  pass  called  the  ^  i/kui  bog^^  or  soft 
hollow.  According  to  the  foregaSng  geneakgy,  however,  the  prefer- 
ence of  identity  lies  with  the  MiU-town  of  the  £as-dubb,  since  Lady 
Grange  gives  the  name  of  her  host  aa  Andrew^^  and  following  Alezan- 
der^Fraser,  the  ootempoiaiy  tenant  of  Dalcnug  was  "  WUUamJ"  The 
tac^men  of  the  Eas-dnbh,  however,  were  also  Erasers,  and  thongh 
the  disappearance  of  their  descendants  has  prevented  us  from  tracing 
their  CShristian  namesi  there  can  be  little  or  no  donbt  that  the 

Andrew"*  of  Lady  Grange*8  Karrative  was  the  tenant  in  1732. 

We  have  inserted  at  length  the  particnlars  of  this  note,  as  a  amall 
example  of  the  local  illnstrations  now  preserved,  or  now  lost  with  the 
old  hereditaxy  people  of  the  glens. 

*  The  edition  of  Lady  Grange's  Karrative,  printed  in  the  Scots  Ma- 
gazine for  1817,  I.  337,  reads  cnoneou.sly  the  28th  ;  "  tlie  MS.  copy 
in  our  possession  gives  the  20th,  tlic  correctness  of  which  is  j>rove<l 
by  both  duplicates  naming  the  day  of  Lady  Gnuigc  b  iurival  at  Baile- 
mhuileaiiiij.  or  Miltown.  as  the  jjfiJi  oi  iici  journey,  she  having  left 
Pobnais'i  oa  lUc  l."jt!i  of  August. — Mag.y  I.  33C. 

*  Alexander,  our  infonnant,  possesses  a  rent  receipt  from  Lord  Lovat,  to 
this  WiUiam,  dated  17d«. 
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James  i  raser ;  but  on  the  5th  of  September,  Grant  re- 
tamed  with  the  guard,  and  at  night,  placing  her  on 
horseback,  brought  her  to  Loch  Ness,  about  a  mile 
from  Baile-mhuileainn,  where  a  boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  opposite  shore. 

At  thi&^  boundary  they  appear  to  have  approached 
Glengarrle*s  eonntiy,  and  given  np  their  charge  to  his 
people  ;  for  on  landing  her  from  the  boat,  James  Fraaer 
and  ail  his  followers  quitted  her,  and  returned  no 
more.  Lady  Grange  does  not  mention  by  whom  she 
was  afterwards  escorted,  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  neither  the  person  who  called  himself  Alexander 
Grant,  nor  the  Glengarrie  man  who  joined  the  party 
at  the  same  time^  were  followers  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  it 
is  therefore  most  probable  that  these  and  the  boatmen 
now  formed  the  escort  to  the  coast* 

After  crossing  the  lake,  they  were  some  days  on  their 
journey  riding  during  the  night,  and  lodging  in  sheal- 
ing-bothies*  daring  the  day,  but  upon  the  dth  of  Sep- 
tember they  arrived  at  the  side  of  Loch  Hnam,  the 
most  northerly  lake  in  Glengarrie's  country.  By  the 
original  plan  of  her  route,  the  place  fixed  for  her  em- 
barkation was  Scothouse,  on  Loch  Nevis,  the  residence 
of  ^neas  Uacdondl,  undo  to  Glengarrie ;  but  this 

•  Lady  Grange  calls  them  byresy  but  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
pastoral  hats  at  that  time  universal  in  the  hills,  built  of  turf,  timber, 
and  boaghs,  for  the  lodging  of  the  people,  even  tliose  of  superior 
rank,  during  that  annual  season  of  rural  enjojment  and  freedom, 
when  the  cattle  were  taken  to  the  upper  sbealings. 
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design  was  changed,  and  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  Loch 
Hnarn,  whieh  was  consideiablf  nearer  to  Strath-Enng> 
than  Lock  Nevis. 
At  day-break  upon  the  morning  after  her  arrival, 

the  escort  prepared  for  her  embarkation.  As  usual,  she 
made  such  stoat  resistance,  that  her  attendants  were 
eotDpelled  to  carry  her  on  board  by  force,  but  all  tho 
men  being  highlanders,  none  understood  iier  clamours 
except  the  master  of  the  Tessel,  Alexander  Macdonald, 
tacksman  of  Heskar,  a  small  island  three  leagues  to  the 
west  of  North  Uist»  belonging  to  the  laird  of  Sieat*  To 
this  man.  Lady  Grange  appealed  and  threatened,  but  he 
was  too  faithful  to  his  chief  to  depart  from  or  question 
a  service  for  which  he  had  received  his  commands. 

Few  or  none  who  have  not  seen  the  deep  black  bosom 
of  Loeh  Huam — ^its  terrific  rampart  of  mountain  turrets, 
and  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  in  which  it  sleeps  in  the 
iron  cradle  of  its  Stygian  abyssf— >can  conceive  its  pro- 
found and  breathless  stillness  when  undisturbed  by  the 
wild  gusts  of  the  coires,  or  the  gales  which  sweep  through 
its  narrow  gorge.  It  was  in  such  an  interval  that  Lady 
Grange  embarked^  and  for  nine  days  afterwards  the 

*  lasgair,   Grael:  The  Fisher;  probably  ao  named  from  the  vast 

resort  and  slaughter  of  seals  formerly  made  on  its  rocks. 

f  The  rcceivtjd  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  lake  is  "  lutham^^''  or 
Hell ;  and  thonpjh  we  do  not  adopt  this  derivation,  its  univcvsnl  accep- 
tation is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  awful  charactor  of  tlie  sceneiy.  The 
origin  of  the  name,  however,  wa>i  more  probably  ^om  the  "/wiAanBi," 
Qt  yew  trees,  which  grew  about  the  lock 
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vessel  was  detained  by  a  dead  caim*  During  this  de- 
Ujp  it  was  TisHed  by  yoang  Soothoase  and  his  nnde^ 
but,  doiibtlcs-,  prepossessed  with  her  character  as  the 
denounoer  of  their  fdeiids,  they  eamey  as  she  deelares, 
**  only  to  see,  but  not  relieve  her.** 

Upon  the  lUtb,  Johu  Maodouald,  one  of  the  sons  of 
SeothoQse^  Bodrick  Maedonald,  brother  to  Maedonald 
ui  Baile-Caisteal,*  William  Tolmy,t  and  John  Mae- 
Leody  son  to  Macl4eod  of  Droighoeaeh  in  Skye,  the  three 
last  tenants  of  MacLeod  in  that  island,  went  on 
board  the  sloop.  The  ikst  iiad  a  long  couTersatiou  with 
the  master,  and  to  the  rest  Lady  Grange  discharged  her 
discoveries  and  complaints,  entreating  them  to  convey 
intelligence  of  her  situation  to  her  solieitor,  Mr  Hope 
of  Bankillor,  in  Edinburgh.  Tolmy  promised  to  fnlfil 
this  request ;  but  as  it  was  never  performed,  he  was  no 
doubt  prepared  with  her  history,  and  forbore  to  inter- 
fere.  Mean  while,  a  wind  having  ari  >c  n,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  vessel  set  sail  for  Heskar.  On  the 
voyage,  however,  it  encountered  a  gale,  in  which,  if  a 

•  Castletown. 

t  Thwart'  still  s^mv.o  of  this  race  in  Skyp;  the  resldonco  of  the 
priiicipal  is  ut  U»^ani!s]i  :uul  Tsabofifc,  on  Maclooirs  hmcU.  Tho  n.une 
is  rai*c  iii  any  district,  but  derivfil,  not,  as  classic  jmnsters  arc  pleased 
to  conceit,  from  "  Plofer:n/."  but  ihnn  the  honest  (  Jaelic  tonn  •*  T"-^/- 
rnach"  the  Hillocks;  a  namf.  no  doubt,  of  some  }»hiee  of  which  their 
tir^t  nnc^stor  was  the  inhabitant.  In  tlie  cojty  of  Lady  (Ir:tn:ie's  Nar- 
rative given  in  the  Scots  ^lagazine,  1.  337,  it  is  printed  en*oneousIy 
T'Jing,  a  name  not  existing,  and  nnauthozifled  bj  the  MiS.,  which  has 
Tolmy 
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lady's  opinion  may  be  taken,  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  ;^  but  on  the  SOth  oi  Septemb^  they  reached  the 
island. 

Upon  their  arrival,  Lady  Grange  was  lodged  with 
Maodonald  and  his  wife^  not  only  because  be  was  the 
person  entrusted  with  her  charge,  but  because  his  house 
was  the  only  decent  habitation  in  Heskar,  the  rest  being 
merely  fishermen^s  or  cotters*  huts.  With  the  aeconi- 
modation  of  a  remote  isle,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
lady  of  ametropolitan  judge  should  bevery  ill  pleased,  but 
the  latitude  of  her  complaints  may  be  appreciated  by 
the  assertion  that  she  was  ten  months  without  bread  1" 
As  there  were  then  no  potatoes  in  the  Hebrides,  the  al- 
ternative of  her  longevity,  left  to  the  imagination,  is, 
that  she  must  have  fed  upon  fish  and  sechvxtre  ;  but  the 
reality  was,  that  by  **  hread^^  Lady  Grange  <k-igned 
wheaten  loayes,  and  that  she  disdained  to  bestow  their 
honourable  title  upon  o^t-cake,  which  it  is  probable, 
like  Dr  Johnson,  she  stigmatised  as  horse-meat. 

Opposed,  as  all  the  charges  of  Lady  Grange  must  be, 
by  the  evidence  of  her  violent  and  vindictive  character, 
the  denial  of  all  around  her,  and  the  counter  blame  of 
shameless  and  outrageous  ytces,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ceive her  statements  with  conhdonce.  According  to  the 
report  of  all  her  attendants,  she  pursued  in  her  banish* 
ment  the  same  furiou:>  conduct  which  had  scandalised 
her  home.  It  might  be  expected  that  she  abhorred 

•  Narrative  of  Lady  Grange. 
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her  host  and  hostess  ;  but  the  vent  which  she  gave  to 
lier  passion  corroborates  the  aoeusations  against  her  out- 
?ages  in  Edinbuigh ;  for  upon  one  occasion  she  presented 
a  loaded  pistol  at  the  former,  and,  upon  others,  threw 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  face  of  the  latter,  and  attempted 
to  stab  her  with  a  knife. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  ten  months*  experience 
of  such  an  inmate,  Macdonald  grew  weary  of  his  charge, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  his  chief,  reeducating  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden*  Sir  Alexander  expressed  himself  equally 
discontented  with  her  expense,  but,  professing  his  in- 
ability to  make  any  change  at  that  time,  commanded  his 
clansman  to  maintain  his  ward  until  farther  instrocted. 
Irritated,  probably,  by  this  disappointment,  Macdonald 
is  represented  by  Lady  Grange  as  less  indulgent  after 
bis  return  to  Heskar.  He  gratified  her,  however,  by 
bringing  a  provision  which  she  acknowledges  to  have 
been  bread,**  and  satisfied  her  wishes  for  the  conrey- 
ance  of  intelligence,  by  the  information,  that,  whilo  in 
Skye^  he  conversed  with  the  two  sons  of  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie of  Del  vine,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  his  chief,  and 
declared  to  them  the  custody  of  his  prisoner.  Whether, 
however,  he  fabled,  or  that  the  gentlemen  were  infin- 
enced  by  the  confederates,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
made  any  fovourable  use  of  the  intelligence. 

Lady  Grange  used  various  endeavours  to  prevail  upon 
her  host  to  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  writing  a  com- 
munication of  her  case,  but  this  he  refused,  as  well  as 
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to  discover  the  name  of  the  island  where  she  was  de- 
tained. At  length,  however,  having  obtained  this 
knowledge,  she  addressed  a  message  to  the  minister  of 
Uisty  requesting  him  to  pay  her  a  visit,  to  pray  for 
the  distress  of  her  family,"  It  is  however  probable  that 
this  gentleman  was  sufficiently  aequainted  with  her 
history,  to  think  that  this  pious  consideration  for  the 
peace  of  her  relations  had  been  better  remembered 
when  she  disgraced  theur  sodety,  and  disturbed  their 
repose  ^  for  he  returned  answer,  that  "  he  was  bound 
to  pray  for  all  distressed  persons,  but  oould  not  visit 
her  for  that  purpose.** 

After  Lady  Grange  had  been  couhned  for  two  years 
in  Heslcar,  in  May  1734  Sir  Alexander  Maodonald 
visited  Ills  westward  isles,  and  sent  notice  to  her  warder 
that  he  would  shortly  he  relieved  of  his  charge,  and 
should  deliver  her  to  the  first  person  who  brought  au- 
thority for  her  removal*  Accordingly,  upon  the  14th 
of  June  there  arrived  at  Heskar  a  sloop  commanded 
by  Norman,  brother  to  John  MacLeod,  tacksman  of 
fiatle-tuath,'*'  in  Harris,  and  Steward  of  St  Kilda :  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  latter,  who  was  proprietor  of 
the  vessel,  and  brought  a  letter,  directiog  Alexander 
Maodonald  to  deliver  her  to  the  charge  of  the  MacLeods* 
Lady  Grange  neglects  to  mention  by  whom  this  missive 
was  written ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  from 

•  This  pl.ioo  still  >>oar.s  the  same  n.iiue,  and  is  an  extensive  farm 
Mng  "  in  the  suutli-wt  ;st  corner  or  peninsula"  of  Hania.  Its  appella- 
tion is  givun  by  I>ady  Grange  in  her  NaRadve^  as  it  wm  tnuidatedfor 
bar  into  £xigw»  NorA4own,^ 
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Sir  Alexander  MaedoQaltl,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
bad  reoeived  information  from  the  low  eotmtry  which 

prompted  lier  lartUer  retiromeut,  fox  Eodrick  Mac- 
Leod, who  had  directed  her  abduction  from  Edinburgh, 
had  come  to  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  upon  the  day 
before  the  delivery  of  the  mandate  for  her  remoml»  had 
been  seen  by  her  host  in  the  house  of  his  »  brother-in- 
lawy  the  Captain  of  Clan  Eanald,  in  Uist.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiries  of  Ifrs  Erskine,  where  she  was  to  be  con- 
veyed, her  host  professed  his  ignorance,  and  the  !Mac- 
leods  asserted  that  it  was  to  one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 
Upon  this  information,  the  lady  made  her  accustomed 
refusal  to  remove,  and  resisted  with  such  violence,  that 
she  complains  of  the  rudeness  which  she  suffered  in  the 
struggle  to  convey  her  on  board.  Having,  however, 
secured  her,  Norman  MacLeod  swore  all  his  men  to 
secrecy,  and  they  hoisted  sail  for  St  Kilda. 

Upon  arriving  at  that  island.  Lady  Grange  was  lodged 
in  the  best  house  which  it  eontuned,  and  was  proTided 
wiui  a  inaid-8ervant,f  and  the  assistance  of  an  inter- 
preter, named  Donald  MacLeod,  who,  besides  this  sei- 

•  Ranald,  Captain  of  Clanranald,  father  of  the  yomie  chief,  so  much 
distinguished  in  1745,  nianied  Margaret,  eldest  danglter  to  William 
MacLeod  of  Liiskiiider,  and  sister  to  Rodriek  MacLeod,  The  '*  Ac- 
count of  tlie  Clan  of  MacDonald,"  8ro.  Edin.  1819,  150,  c-vrs  in 
naming  her  father  MacLi'od  "  of  BemeraJ'  He  was  second  son  to 
Su*  Norman  of  Beniera,  and  always  designated  "  of  LuAmderJ^  The 
lands  and  title  of  Bemera  descended  through  his  eldest  brother  John, 
who  left  them  to  his  fifth  aoD,  the  gaUant  JDooald  MacLeod  of  Bar* 
uera,  in  1745. 

f  The  first  attendant  of  Lady  Grange  was  a  humble  native  of  the 
island,  but  sabsequentlj  she  was  repU^d  hj  another  of  saperior  coo- 
dition,  the  dauditer  of  a  gentlemen,**  that  is,  a  resi)ectablc  tacksman, 
vfhoBti  fanuly  comd  trace  theii  descent  from  their  chie^  or  Ceantigh, 
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vicct  was  also  a  tailor,  and  made  dittereut  ai'ticles  of 
fnniiiiire  for  her  use.  The  hooae  which  was  aaetgned 

to  her  had  beeu  built  fur  the  residence  of  the  steward 
during  his  fumnal  visit  to  the  ishind  to  coUeot  the  rents 
and  convey  necessary  supplies.  It  was  forty  feet  iii 
lengthy  and  dlTided  into  two  comfortable  rooms,  of 
whieh  the  exterior  was  appointed  for  the  nuud,  and  the 
interior  for  the  lady ;  a  neat,  clean,  and  warm  chain- 
bar,  with  a  chimney,  and  two  windows ;  a  cushioned 
arm-chair,  a  good  bed,  and  other  necessary  furniture. 
For  her  domestic  use  the  house  was  provided  with  uten- 
sils, and  a  store  containing  tea,  sugar,  spices,  flour, 
candles,  and  an  anker  of  spirits. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Utter  supply  evinced 
more  liberality  than  discretion.  The  shameless  inde- 
cencies committed  by  her  in  Edinburgli,  strongly  indi- 
cate that  she  had  contracted  a  habitual  practice  of  in- 
toxiciitiou  in  that  city  ;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  third 
night  after  her  establishment  in  St  Kilda,  she  was 
found  lying  beside  the  Bum  cask,  in  a  cuudition  which 
obliged  the  steward  and  his  servants  to  lift  her  from  the 
ground,  and  carry  her  to  her  bed. 

The  MacLeods  remained  in  the  island  only  a  suf^icieiit 
time  to  settle  their  usual  business,  establish  Lady 
Grange  in  her  abode,  and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  her  future  residence,  for  the  convenience  of 
which,  the  tailor  was  left  as  her  interpreter  and  artiste. 
At  departure^  the  steward  not  only  issued  express 
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orders,  but  left  a  maudate  iu  writing  witk  his  deputy^ 
directing  that  officer  and  the  inhabitants  to  famish 
her  at  her  will,  and  without  limit,  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sion,  fuel,  and  candles*  These  allowances  were  not 
only  continued  regularly,  and  in  spite  of  a  layish  ex- 
penditure, but  the  imported  stores  were  increased  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  her  detention.  The  following  is 
^  an  account  of  her  annual  provision  during  the  seven 
yean  that  she  was  upon  the  island ;  to  which  are  added 
inveDtories  of  her  furniture,  napery,  and  wardrobe,  pro- 
vided at  her  coming,  or  afterwards  added 


NATIVE  PRODUCE.^ 
Mbal       .        •        •        8  bolls 

BuTTEii  AND  Cheese        .        12  stone 
Bbsf       •        •        •        1  cow 
Shbbp      ...  12 

•  According:  to  the  Btcward's  r-  tunis,  tlio  following  was  the  amount 
of  produce  in  St  Ivilda  for  the  jeai*  17 ii 

Cows  "  ,      .  160 

Sheep   1000 

HoBSES  Boffident  lor  labour,  niimber  not  g^m. 

Meal,  exported   40  bolls 

BtJTiEB  AND  CHBE8B,  eaqporlnl     •     .  70  stones 

Beep  asd  Motton,  esgtorted       •     •  2  tons 

Fbaxhebs  of  Wild-Fowli,  ea^Mied     .  100  stones 

Besides  the  quantity  of  produce  exported,  mention  is  made  that  a 
sufficiency  was  reuuiied  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  inhabitants^  who 
iu  1703,  thirty-eight  years  before  the  retuni,  amounted  to  two  himdred 
persons. — Martins  Wtiskm  Isles^  p.  284. 
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Lambs      .        •  •  12 

Malt  »  •  l^boU 

Barley  for  broth  •  1  do. 

HsNs'  £gh»  ahd  Fish  •  ad  UbUum 

Milk*  daily        .  •  2  Scots  pinta 

Canolbs  •  •  6  stones 

PsAis      •        •  ^  ai  UbUum 


IMPORTS 

For  the  first  fowr  $fears,  annualfy, 

Tba  •  1  lb*  Wheat  .  6  pecks 
SvoAB     •     1  stone     Spibits  1  anker 

For  the  succcQdiiig  yearly  annmllj/. 


Tea        •      2  lb. 

SVGAR       •  14 

Wheat     .      ^  boll 
Floub     •     8  pecks 

Loaves,  wLeaten  4 
Brandt    •     2  ankers 


Clabsi  • 

Whttb  Winb,  12  bottles 

Spices 

Pbunbs    .      6  lb. 

Kaisins  .  G  ib. 
RiGE       •      8  lb. 


♦  For  this  provision,  the  best  cows  m  the  isknd,  during  wint<jr  aud 
summfiETf  were  platied  at  her  oommand;  and  by  the  teatimony  of  her 
aervant,  Florence  Madteod^  her  supply  was  so  ahtmdant,  that  she  not 

<mly  "  made  fresh  butter,  but  lavished  &  good  deal  of  the  miik  among 
the  inhabitants." 
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FURNITURE 

1  Table 

1  Abv  Cans  with  a 

cushion 
1  Standing  Bsd  witk 

enrtoins 
1  New  \V  ool  Bed 
1  Feather  Bed 

4  Pairs  Fixe  Blankets 

5  Pairs  Shebxs 
These  two  last  renew- 
ed as  required. 


D.  UTENSILS. 

1  Table 
1  Tea  do. 

Candlesticks  and  Sxof- 

VERS 

Tongs 

Spix 

Tea  Service 

Pla  Dishes,  Pots, 
Paiis»  &g*  as  requi- 
site 


IIsVENTORIES  OF  WARDROBE 

BY  MARY  ALACLEOD,  1736. 


6  Gowns 

1  Camlet  Cloak 

1  Cu>rB  do. 

2  Velyet  Hoods 
4  Pairs  Stockings 
2  Pairs  Shoes 

2  Twilled  Petticoats 
8  Shocks 
8  Waistcoats 
4  Aprons 


1  Stlk  do. 

12  Head-Dresses 

1  New  Gown* 

2  Pairs  Stockings 
2  Pairs  Shoes 

2  Shocks 
2  Waistcoats 
1  Apron 

1  Nakpik,  f .  e.  pocket 
handkerciiief 


*  The  preceding  items  were  in  tlie  possesaian  of  Lady  Graa^  at 
the  oanung  of  Hary  MacJaod ;  the  sabseqneot  were  provided  afterwards. 
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4  Napkins,  i,  e,  pocket      1  Silk  HA2iDK;£BCiU£F 
bandkerehielB  4  Hsad-Dbsssbs 

"Z  Cotton  Uandkerchiefs   1  Pair  Silk  Gloves 

BY  FLDBlirCB  MACUODy  IH  I7d8. 

2  CoTioir  Hamdkbrcbisfb  5  Apboks 

2  Silk  do.  6  Napkins^  i.  e,  pocket 

3  Silk  Gawm  handkerehiefa 
2  Hamburg u  Gowns  2  Velvet  Hoods 

1  Sewed,  $•  «•  worked  6  Paxbs  Stockings 
Holland  Gown  3  Paibb  Ssobs 

2  Twilled  Peixicoats  2  Cloakb 

10  Shocks  Gloves,  oome 

10  Waistcoats  1  Pair  do.  silk 

3  Flannbl  Undbb  Pkd*  16  HsAD-DBBasssi  mus<- 
TiooATs  liu  and  eambrtc 

To  these  evidences  of  her  wardrobe,  ^witnesses  who 
saw  her  annually  added  their  testimony,  that  she  was 

**aUvay3  gtjiituul,  cle^iu,  and  well  cliid."    The  liberality 

of  her  supply  in  all  which  she  demanded  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  island,  is  oorroborated  by  several  persons, 

who  declared  that,  according  to  the  mandate  left  by  the 
steward  at  every  visit,  she  was  not  only  allowed  all 
which  she  required,  but  drew  so  largely  for  provision, 
fud,  and  candies^  that  she  maintained  some  families 
of  the  island  with  what  she  squandered  upon  th^.*' 
This  bounty  was  doubtless  exerted  to  gain  parties  to 
her  escape,  for  she  frequently  offered  large  bribes  to  the 
people  to  carry  Ler  off  in  their  boat,  and  even  tempted 
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the  steward  with  a  promise  of  three  thoosand  marki 
for  conveying  her  to  any  place  from  whence  she  could 
reach  Edinbui^h. 
It  speaks  much  for  that  incorruptible  Melity  which 

distinguislied  the  character  of  the  clans — which  ten  years 
later  refused  a  treasure  for  the  head  of  one  whom  it 
was  ruin  to  proteet->-that,  in  spite  of  the  temptations 
to  corrupt  their  obedience,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  St 
Kilda  could  not  be  bribed  to  break  their  allegiance  to 
their  chief,  while  they  cheerfully  imid  the  heavy  tax 
imposed  upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  one  by 
whose  release  they  would  have  been  relieyed  as  well  as 
rewarded.  But  the  spirit  which  refused  three  thousand 
marks  to  liberate  Lady  Grange,  was  the  same  which 
rejected  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  betray  Charles 
Edward. 

If,  however,  Lady  Grange  endeavoured  to  purebase 

service  by  a  bribe,  her  conduct  and  character  was  a  sti- 
mulant more  repulsive  than  the  reward  was  attractivew 
To  the  simple  and  faitliful  clansmen  of  her  time,  an 
action  agunst  their  chief  could  have  been  excited  leas 
by  personal  avarice  than  sentiments  of  admiration,  or 
emotions  of  regard  towards  another.  But  while  she 
Strove  to  win  them  by  purchase^  the  captive  of  St  Kilda 
scandaiii^d  its  simple  people  by  intemperance  and  out*- 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  residence,  she  con- 
tinued the  same  violent  and  Tiudictive  conduct  which 
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had  disgraced  her  family  at  home.  All  the  testi- 
monioB  of  those  hy  whom  she  was  kDOWD»  declare  that 
her  life  was  a  coutinuauce  of  furious  passion  and  gross 
iutempeianee ;  that  she  beat  her  servants  with  sticks^ 
household  utensils,  or  whatever  came  into  her  hands ; 
and  upou  one  occasion  made  an  attempt  to  take  a  loaded 
pistol  from  the  head  of  the  steward's  bed,  where  l^e  was 
sleeping.  She  has  complained  that  her  interpreter 
once  made  show  of  drawing  his  dirk  upon  her ;  but  she 
did  not  disoover  that  she  had  attempted  to  belabour  him 
with  a  candlestick,  which  he  only  avoided  "by  taking 
to  his  heels  before  she  oould  have  at  him." 

All  her  attendants  bear  witness  that  she  was  incon- 
stant^" furious,  and  vindictive,  and  so  mu^h  "  given  to 
drinky"  that  she  was  frequently  confined  to  bed  by  in- 
toxication. 

At  length,  however,  die  obtained  a  tool,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  those  illiterate  and  wretched  cateehists 
to  whom^  in  the  remote  Highlands  and  Isles,  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  had  been  committed  after  the 
banishment  of  the  ancient  clergy,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  nnmerous  ehapels,  the  ruins  of  whioh  are  now 
to  bo  seen  in  every  island,  and  frequently  where  none 
have  since  supplied  their  place.*  In  the  most  distant 

•  When  Dr  Johnson  visited  the  Hebrides,  he  was  sensibly  affected 
by  the  past  endowments,  the  present  destitution  of  religion.  "  It  was 
not  only  in  Raarsa,^'  said  lie,  that  the  chapel  isnnroofod  and  useless ; 
through  the  few  islands  whic  li  we  visited,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
tiiiy  house  of  prayer,  except  ia  Skye,  thai  was  not  in  ruins.   The  ma- 
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parts  these  itinerant  missionaries  visited  their  charge 
only  at  stated  mter?aljs»  which  in  winter  was  rendered 
still  more  unfrequent,  and  often  unoertaiDy  by  the 
weather  and  the  wind.  ]Many  of  the  vagrant  catechists 
were  exceedingly  low  and  illiterate ;  and  that  the  con- 

Ii£]jnant  influence  of  Calvinism  has  blasted  ceremony  arid  decency  alto- 
gether; and  if  the  rsmembraiHie  of  papal  superstition  is  ri})]itf'rated, 
the  monuments  of  papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced."  In  CoU,  the 
minisii  r  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  ezerdseof  bis  ministr}-,  and 
can  of^ciatc  to  no  greater  number  than  can  be  contained  in  the  rooin 
of  a  hut ;  and  to  tlds  some  €i the  uihabitints  mnst  travel  ten  niiles."' 
Two  chapels  were  erected  by  then-  anoestorSi  of  which  I  saw  the  skele- 
tons—faithful  witnesses  to  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.*'— JburMy 
'  io  ^  Weiiem  IdeSf  8vo,  London,  1775,  p.  146, 281. 

Before  tJiat  period  of  destmctlon,  a  diapel  had  existed  in  St  ffilda, 
and  in  1703,  though  its  cmdfix  was  broken  down,  it  was  atill  permit- 
ted to  lie  npon  the  altar.  In  its  original  days  it  was  attended  bj  a 
priest,  who  radded  on  the  island,  and  was  lefierod  ereiy  tfaocee  mooAha 
from  North  Uist.  After  the  fiery  persecution  wMdi,  on  pain  of  death, 
banished  the  Catholic  dergy  from  the  isles,  St  EQda,  in  common  with 
other  remote  plaoes,  was  left  deserted,  and,  for  a  time,  even  mmstted. 
At  length  a  miasSonaiy  was  sent  tnm  the  Fkesbyteiy  of  Harris,  but, 
in  the  time  of  Lady  Grange,  he  only  visited  the  island  once  in  the  year. 
During  the  rest  of  that  period  the  children  were  baptised,  and  the  be> 
trothed  were  manied  by  the  steward-depute,  or  tie  ne^- 

ftourt,  and  all  which  remained  of  any  rehgions  observance  was  main- 
tained by  the  people,  who,  upon  Sunday,  assembled  "in  the  chnrchyard, 
and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandmenta.*' 
The  form  of  their  marriage  was  as  ooncise  as  that  of  their  "  dhdne 
service.**  "  The  natives  of  both  sexes  heang  present,  the  steward,  who 
performed  the  ceremony,  tendered  a  crucifix  to  the  married  couple, 
who  laid  l^lr  right  hands  upon  it,  and  then  the  marriage  was  rati- 
fied." In  the  saaraunent«f  baptism,  the  steward,  or  the  neighbour, 
sprinkled  a  little  water  on  the  face  of  the  child,  with  the  words — I 
baptize  yon  to  yonr  ilither  and  mother,  in  the  name  of  the  Patiier, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost'**-JCarCMi*tf  TTeitem  lalesj  p.  287. 
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iidant  of  Lady  Grange  was  one  of  this  class,  is  ev  iuced 
not  only  by  direct  evidonee,  but  the  Narrative  which  he 
wrote  from  her  dictiitiou,  and  which,  in  the  greatest 
degree  base  and  slovenly,  in  some  places  is  almost  uuiu- 
tdligible. 

The  name  of  this  individual  was  Rodrick  jMacLcunau, 
and  he  was  married  to  a  woman  called  Katharine  Mao- 
Idhod.  Thus,  unconnected  with  MacLeod  by  any  ties  of 
clauship»  they  were  not  only  strangers  to  the  interests 
and  allegianee  of  his  people,  but,  prompted  by  others  of 
their  own,  and  inspired  by  a  douniieeriug,  greedy,  and 
avaricious  character,  at  the  arrival  of  Lady  Grange  in  St 
Kilda  they  were  at  discord  with  the  inhabitants  and 
their  o&cers,  and  excited  against  their  chief.  Hence 
they  were  already  prepared  as  confederates  for  his 
ward;  and  it  is  probabio  that  with  this  view  they 
were  among  the  most  particular  objects  upon  whom  she 
lavished  her  supcrubundant  supplies. 

Their  characters,  indeed,  appear  to  have  had  some 
affinity  to  her  own ;  and  though,  in  other  cireum- 
stanoes,  their  vices  would  have  been  dangerous  to  each 
other,  both  being  at  variance  with  the  people,  their 
hostility  made  common  c;iuso  between  themselves.  Mrs 
MacLeunan  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  bold  and  im- 
pudent sehold  the  eatechist  of  no  better  temper,  and, 
like  Lady  Grange,  greatly  addicted  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment, beating  the  men  and  assaulting  the  women, 
examples  of  which  are  given  in  precognitious,  which 
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declare  that  upon  one  oocasion  he  attacked  a  member  of 
htsooiigregLition  as  tfaey  were  leaving  the  ehnreh  ;  on 
another,  that  he  endangered  the  life  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  by  kicking  her  on  the  body ;  and  on  two  more, 
attempted  violence  of  auother  kind  upon  the  maid  of 
Lady  Grange. 

In  his  spiritnal  vocations  he  seandalized  the  simple 
people  for  whose  edification  he  was  sent ;  to  those  with 
whom  he  qnarrdled,  he  refused  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
excommunicating  a  man  for  supporting  his  wife  in  a 
dispute  with  the  mif^treue,  and  denying  prayers  to  a 
nek  woman,  and  baptism  to  a  dying  child,  because  he 
had  a  feud  with  the  husband  of  the  one,  and  the  parent 
of  the  other.  His  honesty  was  reputed  to  be  no  better 
than  his  charity,  for  he  was  accused  of  planning  and 
sharing  the  theft  of  twenty-four  wedders,  and  hiring 
diners  boys  to  steal  his  neighbours'  peats. 

If  he  fell  out  with  the  people,  he  was  upon  no  better 
terms  with  their  superiors.  For  some  thne  after  his 
appointment  to  the  mission,  he  had  conceived  an  ardent 
desire  to  dispossess  and  supphint  the  steward  of  the 
island,  by  whom  it  was  farmed  from  MacLeod.*  With 

•  "  The  isle  is  tlie  Laird  of  MacLeod's  property,"  who  "  bestows  it 
upon  a  cadet  ot  his  naine,  whose  fortune  is  low,  to  maintain  his  family, 
and  he  is  called  the  steward  of  it ;  he  \isits  the  isle  once  everr  sum- 
mer, to  demand  the  rents,  viz.,  down,  wool,  bntter,  cheese,  cows, 
horses,  fowl,  oil,  and  barley.  The  steward's  deputy  is  one  of  the  na- 
tives, and  stays  always  on  the  place ;  he  has  free  lands,  and  an  omer 
of  barley  irom  each  family,  and  has  the  iiouour  of  being  the  iirst  and 
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this  view  he  addressed  to  the  chief  a  laulicioua  memo- 
rial against  his  officer ;  and  wheu  its  allegations  vtm 
exposed  and  defeated,  raised  a  fiietion  In  the  island^ 
ineitiug  the  iuiiabitaiits  to  resist  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
steward^  and  the  eostomary  dues  to  the  laird. 

Lady  Grange  arrive<l  during  his  usual  periodical  ab- 
sence, but  upon  his  next  yisit  she  lost  no  time  in  avail- 
ing herself  of  an  opportunity  so  favourable  for  securing 
a  confederate ;  but  MacLennan,  who  is  represeuted  as 
having  been  as  mean  as  he  was  avaricious,  appears  to 
have  been  timid  of  openly  braving  the  power  of  Mac- 
Leod, and  the  displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
It  seems  the  Presbytery  of  Harris  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  banishment  of  Lady  Grange, 
and  discountenanced  any  interference  in  her  fevour. 
One  of  its  members,  the  Rev.  Mr  MacAulay,  was  uncle 
to  MacLennao,  and  he  not  only  condemned  his  inter- 
meddling, but  bore  strong  testimony  to  his  abuse  of 
his  clerical  functions. 

According  to  the  Narrative  of  Lady  Grange,  the  visit 
of  the  missionary  to  St  Ivilda  was  soou  after  her  arrival 
in  the  island,  but  he  did  not  convey  any  intelligenee  of 
her  restraint  until  near  seven  years  subsequently.  Slie 
applied  to  him  for  materials  to  write  her  case,  but  he 
declined  to  undertake  the  hazard  of  this  service,  though 
he  afterwards  consented  to  write  the  account  from  her 

* 

last  in  thoir  boat  as  tliey  go  and  come  to  thu  lesser  Lsics  or  rocks."— 
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didation.  This  docnment,  however,  he  did  not  make- 
known  until  he  was  expelled  from  St  Kiida  lor  his  xois- 
condiiet. 

At  length  he  became  so  intolerable  in  that  island,  and 
disreputable  to  his  ehuieh,  that  his  unelOy  Mr  MacAuUiy, 
aeensed  him  to  the  h^nt  for  the  kirk,"  recommend- 
ing that  its  commission'*  should  xeoal  him  to  Lis  own 
Presbytery,  to  answer  the  charges  of  assault,  rape,  the 
celebration  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  various  other 
irregularities.  Upon  these  grounds  MacLennan  was 
removed  from  his  mission,  and  being  thus  placed  in 
immediate  hostility  with  the  detainers  of  Lady  Grange, 
resolved  to  make  trial  of  her  interest,  and  proceed  to 
Edinburgh  to  discover  her  concealmeut,  and  denounce 
her  abductors. 

For  this  purpose  he  was  provided  by  her  with  letters 
for  her  law-agent,  Mr  Hope  of  lUnkillor,  and  two 
others  of  her  friends ;  and  in  January  1741,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis.  Upon  arrival^ 
his  information  was  received  by  Mr  Hope  with  the 
usual  zeal  of  a  lawyer  for  a  promising  case.  Precog- 
nitions of  the  missionary  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately taken,  and  as  these  Were  held  in  Stirling,  it 
is  probable  that,  guided  by  their  revelatioii^,  attempts 
were  made  at  the  same  time  to  sift  the  inhabitants  o£ 
Polmaise.  Upon  the  declarations  thus  obtained,  the 
solicitor  for  Iiady  Grange  made  application  to  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  for  warrants  empowering  him  to  search 
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iot  and  produce  the  banished  lady  in  Kdm  burgh,  and 
alBO  to  arrest  and  bring  up  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  and 
the  others  of  his  &mily  aud  claii  accused  of  aiding  in 
her  transportation. 

Upon  this  demand  the  judge  called  two  of  the  Lords 
of  Justiciary  to  his  assistance,  aud  they  directed  that 
the  accusation  should  be  intimated  to  Mr  John  Mac- 
Leod the  advocate,  at  whose  house  she  had  been  hrbt 
lodged,  charging  him  to  reply  for  his  kinsmen  and  Lord 
Grange.  Upon  this  citation,  Mr  MacLeod  declared  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  appear  for  the  latter,  but  re- 
pelled the  charges  against  his  chief  and  his  clansmen, 
claiming  that  no  warrant  should  be  granted  upon  the 
ertdence  of  such  ^^scandalous"  and  disoredible  persons 
as  MacLennan  and  his  wife.  In  consequence  of  this 
reply,  Bankillor  was  directed  by  the  judges  to  produce 
the  letters  of  oTidence  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Lady  Grange,  but  these  were  recognised  not  to  be 
in  her  handwriting,  and  haying  in  reality  been  written 
by  the  catechist  from  her  dictation,  he  was  unable  to 
substantiate  their  veracity,  and  they  were  dismissed  as 
insnfficient  After  some  debate,  however,  the  Lords 
consented  to  grant  tlie  warrants,  if  Rankillor  would  give 
bail  to  establish  his  charge,  or  hold  himself  liable  for 
all  enauing  damages.  But  this  he  refused  Uj  undertake, 
and  the  warrants  were  denied. 

Being  thus  foiled  of  legal  aid,  upon  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary Mr  Hope  chartered  a  sloop  commanded  by  a  master 
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named  William  Gregory  i*  and  having  maaued  the  Tei* 
Ml  with  twenty-fiTe  armed  men,  embarked  Mrs  Mae- 

Lennan,  and  sent  them  to  search  for  and  "  rescue  Lady 
Grange  wherever  she  eould  be  found."  Meanwhile^  in* 
formation  of  hostile  proceedings  having  been  received 
by  MacLeod,  the  object  of  their  search  was  removed 
to  Assinty  where  she  was  lodged  in  a  fium-honse, 
but  allowed  entire  freedom,  and  as  much  accommoda- 
tion as  that  remote  seelnsion  might  afibrd.t  Aeeording 
to  Mr  Hope'8  account,  and  the  expenses  charged  for  the 
voyage,  liis  privateer  proceeded  to  St  Kilda,  but  too 

*  The  following  is  the  amontit  and  items  given  hj  Rankillor : — 
To  fireight  paid  William  Gregory,  shipmaster,  who  was  sent  to  St 
Hilda  with  his  sloop  in  qncst  of  the  Lady  "  Grange,**  per  charter  paityi 
aobimaaioii,  and  decr&et-arlntaral  thereon ;  and  Mr  Gregorys  diaohaige» 
29th  Mafdi  1742,  L.57, 8a.  lOd.  sterlingt  and  the  which  sum  was  paid 
as  follows,  ns* 

To  cash  paid  lum,  12th  Feb.  1741|  at  signing  the 
v^harter  party,  ,  «  •     UO  5  0 

To  Interest  thexeof  from  12th  Feb.  1741  to  12th  Sept 
1744,  .  .  .  .        5  8  4 

To  cash  sent  him  to  Lorn,  1st  May  1741,  15  1  6 

To  interest  thereof  from  said  Ist  May  1741  to  lA 
Oct.  1744,  .  •  .      2  U  S 

To  cash  paid  Inm  in  fall  of  the  freight,  per  decreet  af^ 
bitral,  25th  March  1742,  and  disduuge  thereof 
dated  29th  March  1742,    .  .  .        12   2  4 

To  interest  thereof  from  said  2Dth  March  1742  to  29th 
Sept.  i:u,       .  ♦  .  .        1  10  « 

L.66  IS  S 

f  Tradition  of  Sky(»,  wmmunicated  by  Mrs  M^OT  MacLeod  and 
Sir  John  MacBae ;  also  Scots  Mag.  L  339. 
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late  to  iutercept  his  client^  retaraed  to  the  Horse-Shoe 
Bay/  In  Lorn,*  to  await  instnietions  and  intelligence. 
Lord  Gmige,  however,  denies  that  the  vessel  ever  pro- 
ceeded beyond  that  anchorage,  and  declaresy  that  upon 
arriving  there,  the  captain,  having  liad  a  quarrel  with 
Mrs  MacLennan,  and  becoming  convinced  that  she  was 
unworthy  of  any  confidence,  dismissed  and  sent  her  on 
shorc.t 

Unable  to  obtain  any  news  of  Lady  Grange,  he 

despatched  an  express  to  MacLeod  at  Inverness,  from 

*  The  Horse-Shoe  Bay**  is  a  basm  in  the  sound  of  Kerrara, 
deeply  indented  into  the  iBland  from  which  that  strait  takes  its 
name,  and  by  which  it  is  shut  in  from  the  western  seji  and  winds. 
It  is  well  known  to  mariners  as  the  safest  and  best  anchorage  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  even  during  a  storm,  large  vessels 
may  lie  In  repose  upon  its  shelterod  waters.  In  the  early  and 
middle  ages,  it  was  a  principal  rendezvous  for  the  fleets  of  the  Nor- 
wegians and  the  Isles,  and  it  was  there  that  Alexander  the  Second 
assembled  the  fleet  for  his  expedition  against  the  islanders,  and,  seized 
mth  sickness,  died  on  board  his  galley.  Within  our  recollection, 
It  was  said  by  an  old  seaman  that  at  low  water  a  cairn  was  yet 
visible  where  the  royal  sliip  was  anchored;  but  according  to  present 
information,  no  sudi  memorial  is  now  known*  Opposite  the  anchor- 
age, however,  upon  the  island,  there  is  a  field  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  «» LaU-IHuK  **  the  King's  field."  It  is  proper  to  mention, 
that  from  its  form,  and  by  persons  nnacqnidnted  with  the  localities  of 
Lorn,  the  Buy  of  Oban  has  been  confounded  with  the  Ilorse-Shoe 
Bay  f  but  the  latter  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  sound,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Eexrara,  while  the  Bay  of  Oban  is  fonned  within  the  main- 
land, at  the  northern  upeuing  of  the  strait. 

f  Bankiilor's  accounts  contain  the  followmg  entry  for  her  expenses : 
— "  To  cash  given  Mrs  MacLennnn,  who  went  along  with  Captain 
Gregoiy,  for  her  charges,  and  getting  home  her  trunk  and  baggage, 
L.2, 148.** 
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whence  the  chief  returned  a  reply  to  Raukiilorin  Edin- 
burgh. Of  the  natore  of  this  commQiiicatioiiy  we  have 

410  knovvlcdgo  ;  hut  upon  its  reception,  tlie  bearer*  was 
charged  with  a  second  letter  from  Mr  Hope.  MacLeod 
detained  the  messenger  for  ten  days  before  he  delivered 
to  him  his  iizial  answer  ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  lian- 
killor,  by  the  same  runner,  forwarded  instmetions  to 
Gregory  to  continue  at  his  anchorage  until  further  orders. 

Meanwhile  Mrs  MacLennan  had  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
bnt  whether  from  the  cause  of  her  quarrel  with  Gre- 
gory, or  any  other  displeasure,  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band became  discountenanced  by  Rankiilor,  And  in- 
volved in  diffieriltiej>.  Upon  leaving  Liit'.y  Gniuge,  the 
missionary,  as  before  noticed,  iiad  been  furnished  with 
letters  for  two  of  her  friends.  Whalicr  one  of  these 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ibla,  afcer wards  Duke  of 
Argyll,  or  whether,  prompted  by  her  own  views,  Mn 
MacLennan  made  various  a]^]>iie:.rio!i>  to  that  nobleman 
by  letters,  which  she  delivered  herself  at  his  apartments 
in  Holyrood,  the  earl,  however,  wns  so  persuaded  of 
the  true  character  of  Lady  Grange,  that  he  would  not 
receive  her  emissary,  and  gave  orders  that  she  should 
not  be  admitted  into  the  palace.  Upou  this  repulse, 
the  MacLennans,  falling  into  distress,  and  finding  no 

*  Tiiis  person  was  ;i  man  uaini'<l  .Tnim  MacCowan.  one  of  a  very 
small  rare  principally  inhabiting  the  di-stricts  of  Lorn  and  tikn-UR'ba. 
The  e.\]ivn>rs  lor  lii-,  three  jounieys,  incliidin;::  the  ten  days  in  wliich 
he  wns  detained  by  M*Leod,  were  charged  by  him  aud  vouched  Ly 
Baiikiilor  at  L.6, 19s. 
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advantage  in  the  cause  of  Lady  Grange,  made  overtures 
to  her  liusband,  offiBring  to  malce  discoveries  interesting 
to  liini  if  he  wuuld  admit  them  to  his  presence,  and- 
favour  them  with  his  assistance.  The  judge,  however, 
as-ureil  them  that  tlioy  were  "  naught j  persons,"  and 
that  he  ^  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.*'  Upon 
which  thej  left  Edinburgli,  and  were  heard  of  no 
more. 

RankiDor,  though  he  could  not  discover  his  client, 

did  iiot  relinquish  her  c.iuse.  But  none  of  her 
ehiidreij,  or  any  friends  acquainted  with  her  former 
si^ndals,  woultl  interfere  in  her  case.  At  the  time  of 
liis  raoremeut  two  of  her  sons  were  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  one  of  her  daughters  was  married  to  Lord 
Kintore,  but  all  these  tacitly  acknowledged  the  justi- 
iicatioD  of  Lord  Grange  in  the  furor  of  his  lady,  and 
uone  offered  any  extenuation  of  her  blame,  or  gave  any 
countenance  to  the  proceedings  of  her  agent,* 

Thus  abandoned  by  her  family,  he  eiideavoured  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  lier  cause  ;  but  this  also  fail- 
ing, he  threatened  to  carry  it  on  at  his  own  expense.  * 
Upon  this  menace.  Lord  Grange  caused  prec  gi  itions 
to  be  taken  in  St  Kilda  of  those  who  had  served  and 
been  most  familiar  with  bis  lady ;  and  upon  obtaining 
the  reports  of  those  examinations,  he  laid  thcni  before  a 
meeting  of  his  friends,  in  which  were  assembled  Lord 
Doune,  the  SoHcitor*General  Grant,  Mr  Robert  Craigie, 

*  SjotH  Mag.  1. 333. 
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Mr  JoliU  MacLeod^  advocate,  and  Mr  Hugh  Paterson, 
his  own  nephew,  and  son  to  the  Baronet  of  Banoek- 

bonriie. 

Upon  the  testimonies  then  produced,  the  auditors 

<leclared  tliat  Lord  Grange  had  entirely  vindicated  liim- 
sclf,  to  wiiich  the  legal  gentlemen  added,  that  if  Mr 
Hope  was  not  also  satisfied,  and  still  continued  his  pur- 
suit, they  wuiild  not  appear  in  his  cause. 

Kankiilor,  however,  did  persevere^  but,  unable  to 
make  out  any  charge  upon  the  banishment  of  his  client, 
he  assumed  that  her  provision  had  been  unequal  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  settlement  of  separation,  by  whieh 
her  husband  had  become  bound  to  allow  her  a  hundred 
a»year  during  their  conventional  divorce.  Lord  Grange 
declared  that  she  had  not  only  violated  the  stii)ulatioBS 
of  tranquillity  upon  which  tiiis  obligation  was  given, 
but  that,  when  tendered,  she  had  thrice  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  dividends  of  the  annuity,  and  cited  two  gentle- 
men b}^  whom  he  had  transmitted  the  payments.  Mr 
Hope  acknowledged  that  one  had  been  received,  but  no 
more ;  and  without  noticing  the  breach  of  articles,  or 
the  balance  of  expenses  for  the  lady*s  maintenanoe  in 
St  Kilda,  he  niised  his  action  against  her  husband  for 
all  the  arrears  of  her  income. 

This  c'laiin  being  broug]it  iniu  court  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Grange  from  Kdinburgh,  judgment  went  by  de- 
fault ;  and  upon  tlie  12th  November  1743,  a  decreet 
was  given  against  him  for  £1150,  the  amount  of  arrears 
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of  aiuiuitv  claimed  from  the  period  of  his  wife's  separa- 
tion up  to  the  date  of  the  action,  that  is,  eleven  years. 
Independent  of  the  ohjections  before  stated,  this  verdict 
appears  liable  to  the  opposition,  that  the  contract  of 
separation  und^r  which  the  arrears  were  claimed  was 
limitiMl  to  a  iiomiiiatiou  of  only  five  years,  leaving  six 
years  for  whieli  no  obligation  had  been  provided. 
W^jpther  for  this  and  the  foregoing  exceptions,  no  pay- 
ments were  obtained  from  Lord  Grange,  and  the  case 
tdeins  to  have  been  left  dormant  until  after  the  death 
of  his  ladv. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  residence  of  8onie  months  in  As* 

sint,  she  h.'id  been  removed  to  tlie  1-le  of  Skyc,  but  her 
condition  had  now  undergone  a  great  change,  and  no 
restriction  was  placed  npon  her  liberty.  For  some 
time  before  her  conveyance  from  St  Kilda,  lier  violent 
passions  and  habitual  intoxication  had  begun  to  afleet 
her  moral  and  physical  health,  and  produced  symptoms 
of  approaching  imbecility/  Previous  to  this  aiiection, 
at  intervals  of  her  fiery  temper,  when  elevated  by  the 
inspiration  of  her  stimulants,  she  would  assemble  tlie 
lasses"  of  tlie  island,  and  roalce  them  dance,  before 
her  ;  but  latterly  she  became  gloomy  ami  solitary,  con- 
iined  herself  entirely  in  the  day,  and  went  ahrosid  only 
by  nightf  During  her  residence  in  -Assint,  she  had 
become  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind.   The  sea-sickness 

•  TrrHlitinns  of  Skyo,  comTnnnicated  Ity  ^^r«;  M.ijor  M:icLc<m1. 

t  1  roditiuu  of  St  KUda,  comumiiicated  by  Sir  Thuinas  Dick  leader 
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of  her  voya^'u  is  said  to  have  brought  on  au  illness  from 
which,  wheu  she  reeovered*  there  ensued  a  settled  im- 
becility of  mind,  in  which  her  passions  snb^ded,  and 
tthe  appeared  iudiffercnt  to  her  couUitiou,  aud  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  leave  her  retreat.  After  her  removal 
to  Skye,  this  sinking  of  the  intellect  increased,  until  at 
last  it  beeame  alienated  in  almost  perfect  idioey.  She 
exhibited  a  rei«t1ess  desire  to  ramble ;  and  no  moUve 
remaiiiingforrestraiut,  she  was  allowed  eutire  freetlom, 
and  became  a  wandering  ^^Amadan!*  strolling  from  place 
to  place,  and  niaintaiiicd  by  tlie  hospitality  and  tender- 
ness which,  in  the  Highlands,  as  in  Switzerland,  gira 
a  sacred  claim  to  the  idiot  poor.  In  this  state,  lost  to 
her  own  recollections,  and  gently  treated  by  all  around 
her,  she  lingered  for  seven  years,  and  at  last,  in  1749, 
died  ^  at  Iiiragal,  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  cotters.f 

*  The  record  of  her  settlement  is  dated  14th  of  April  1749. 

t  Traditioii  of  Skyo.  Letter  of  Lord  Grange,  June  1, 1749  ;  original 
in  the  iiossesfiion  of  Mr  Enkiie,  Editor  of  the  MemoirB  of  the  Emperor 
Daba.   In  the  coninmnlcation  to  which  this  letter  is  a  reply,  mention 

had  been  jnude  that  Lady  Griiuge  had  "retained  wit  and lacetaonsaesB 
to  the  last."  Her  hnsband  confesses  his  surprise  at  the  mention  of  these 
(jualitics,  which  had  never  been  discovered  in  her  better  days.  On 
the  contraiy,  lie  observes,  "  if  she  had  not  been  possessed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  insU'^erable  d  grce  of  the  reverse,  and  aftermany  frnitless 
endeavours  to  reclaim  her,  she  had  never  seen  those  parts*'  in  \vhich 
slio  died. — Letter  of  Lord  Granfjt.  It  is  jiossible  that  wliat  had  passed 
for  wittirisnis  in  tlto  i*eport  of  tlie  in'v)nri:int,  liad  been  the  idiocies 
connnitted  b}*  Lady  Grange  r.ftvr  li.  r  imbecility,  ami  in  wliich,  like 
nmny  naturals,  she  nii;^ht  Jiave  pObaei<sed  Uiat  i^uaiiit  fuoleiy  whicli 
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ilei*  deatliy  however,  did  not  terminate  tlie  vexations 
of  her  husbniid.  Soon  after  her  sepa  ration,  she  had  exe* 
cuted  an  miiiatural  will,  bv  wliicli  she  had  disiiihcrited 
all  her  children;  and  though  the  youngest,  heing  almost 
infants,  could  never  have  dvcn  her  serious  offence,  to 
their  exclusion  conveyed  whatever  she  might  be  entitled 
to  possess  at  the  time  of  her  deatli,  to  Mrs  Hope  and 
her  three  daughters,  xMitrgarct,  Ague?,  and  Helen.  Upon 
her  decease  Bankillor  awakened  his  proceedings  against 
Lord  Grange  on  the  part  of  these  ladies,  and,  claiming 
their  beneiit  in  the  award  which  had  recognised  tlie 
arrears  of  his  wife's  annuity,  raised  an  action,  not  only 
for  the  auiuunt  I'ujuierly  assumed  to  be  due,  but  fur  its 
increase  in  tlie  additional  years  which  had  elapsed  be* 
t ween  the  antecedent  judgment  and  the  time  of  her 
death.  Upon  the  12th  of  December  1 749,  a  decreet  was 
granted  upon  this  claim,  but  it  was  not  until  1751  that 
a  final  settlement  was  conchidtd.  Lurd  Gran^^e  wjis 
brought  to  no  concession  ;  and  by  the  tardiness  of  his 
antflgonist,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  success,  he  appears 
to  have  been  sensible  of  the  weakues^s  of  his  cause. 

At  length,  however,  two  years  after  tlie  decree  in 
favour  of  the  Hopes,  an  agreement  was  entered  intu  by 
all  the  parties  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  ui 
two  advocates,  Mr  Joseph  Williamson,  and  Mr  Humil- 

stiil  amiiiscs  the  vulgar  with  the  same  inconsiderate  ani  mdeccnt  plea* 
sare  wMch  anciently  infected  their  saperiois,  and  intrudac«d  the  cap  and 
Ifells  into  the  buuacholds  of  tlic  giuit. 
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tun  ol  Olis  estob.  In  consenting  to  this  reterence.  Lord 
Grange  deelaied  that  be  was  indueed  only  hj  eonsiden- 

tiuii  "fur  hib  cliildrcn  and  lii?  faunlv,"  to  relieve  tliem 
from  a  litigation  which  kept  alive  the  memory  of  their 
mother's  disgrace.  Both  parties  having  laid  their  state- 
ments before  the  arbitrators,  an  adjustment  was  at  length 
oonciudcd,  by  which  Mr  Hope  aud  his  daughters  quit- 
ted all  claiiii  under  tUe  will  of  Liidy  Grange,  and  dis- 
charged her  hasband  of  the  deereet  given  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  and  Lord  Grange,  upon  hk  part,  consented  to  pay 
Rankillor  nil  his  advances  in  the  account  of  Mrs 
Rachael  Chiesly."  The  ratification  of  this  agreement 
vviks  signed  on  the  24th  of  Ai)ril  1751,  and  upon  this 
termination  of  iiostiiities,  the  history  of  Lady  Grange 
declined  into  that  oblivion  which  has  shice  given  room 
for  so  much  perversion  of  its  truth. 

*  Tliis  Mfcc  unl  is  completed  from  two  cupit^  of  tlie  Narrative  of 
Lady  (iraiii:i>,  and  documents  and  papers  connected  with  her  case, 
now  ill  nur  })o??sessiou.  Where  tradition  lias  added  any  oiim  iioticeft 
their  authority  is  miu-ked  in  the  margin. 
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XL  Page  198. 

The  betrothed  Queen  of  James  VIII.,  dungliter  to  the 
Polish  Prince  James  Sobieski,  was  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  Europe,  and  eonsiii-german  to  the  Queen 
of  S])aiii  and  the  Emperor  of  Germauj  ;  but,  her  father 
was  dependent  upon  the  latter,  who^  at  the  time  of  her 
proposed  alliance  with  the  exiled  King  of  Jb^ugland, 
was  supported  in  his  claims  upon  Sicily  by  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  of  Britain.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
obligation,  the  ministers  of  George  I,,  jealous  of  the 
influence  and  weoith  which  the  union  of  the  Prin- 
cess would  convey  to  the  house  of  Stiuat,  luude 
interest  with  the  Emjperor  to  interpose  his  supre^ 
macy  for  its  suspension.  In  the  summer  of  1718^ 
Clemen  tiu!iy  accompanied  by  her  mother,  began  her  jour- 
ney towards  Italy,  for  the  marriage.  They  travelled 
very  privately  ;  but  upon  intelligence  of  their  route 
being  conveyed  to  Vienna,  the  Prince  Sobieski  was 
inniiediately  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Breig,  while  the  Princesses,  in  passing  through  the  Ty- 
rol, were  arrested  at  Inspruck,  and  Clementina  was 
committed  to  a  convent,  under  such  strict  surveillance 
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that  a  gartle  du  corps  was  placed  in  hef  antcchainber. 
Her  subsequent  liberatiou  is  thus  related  by  the  Baroii 
de  Poihiitz :— 

King  James  baring  cbatged  M.  Gaidon,  a  major  in 
the  French  sernoe,  with  the  liberation  of  the  Princess, 
that  othcer,  accompanied  by  uu  English  gentleman 
named  Ogan,  and  a  Mr  and  MrsMisset,  who  were  Irish^ 
T'et  off  for  Inspruck,  where  they  arrived  with  a  great 
retinue,  and  all  the  appearance  of  people  of  conse* 
qiience.  At  the  gates  of  the  town  they  contrired  to 
break  down  their  carriage,  which  served  them  for  a  pro- 
text  to  remain  in  the  city  while  it  was  repairing.  They 
appeared  at  all  the  assemblies,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
a  nun,  whom  they  gained  over,  found  means  to  con* 
▼ey  a  letter  to  the  Princess.  The  day  and  hour  for 
the  flight  being  lixed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
*^  The  confederates  suceeeded  in  passing  through  the 
guards  in  the  princesses  antechamber,  a  young  girl  who 
resembled  her  in  figure.  As  soon  as  she  was  safely  in 
her  apartment,  Clementina,  who  had  feigned  illness  for 
two  days,  arose  and  put  on  the  habit  of  the  girl,  who 
took  her  place  in  bed,  upon  which  the  disguised  prin- 
cess  issued  boldly  ironi  her  clmnibcr,  pU5:?L'd  the  guards 
without  discovery,  and  joined  Misset,  who,  as  it  bad 
been  agreed,  lingered  whistling  before  the  convent,  tliat 
she  might  know  whom  to  address.  The  princess  was 
conducted  to  a  hotel ;  but  as  they  went,  the  streets  being 
covered  with  snow,  and  very  dark  and  dirty,  she  slipped 
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her  foot  into  a  puddle,  lost  her  shoe,  aud  was  obliged  to 
walk  through  the  wot  upon  her  stocking.  When  they 
reached  the  hotel,  they  would  not  give  her  time  to  put 
on  a  dry  pair  ot  hose^  buty  wet  as  she  was,  obliged 
her  to  enter  the  earrii^  with  Mn  Misset  and 
Major  Gaidon.   Ogau  was  on  horseback  at  the  door, 
but  Misset  remained  behind  for  two  honrs^  to  observe  if 
the  flight  of  the  princess  was  disoovered.  When,  how- 
ever, the  tranquillity  of  the  guards  conTinced  him  that 
nothing  had  been  suspected,  ho  followed  the  princess, 
but  two  posts  in  the  rear,  in  order  to  intercept  any  pur- 
suit. This  precaution  was  not  useless.  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  it  was  discoTered  that  the  priii- 
cebcj  had  escaped,  and  the  commandant  of  Inspruck  im- 
mediately  despatched  couriers  upon  all  the  high  roads^ 
with  orders  to  the  county  officers  to  arrest  the  fugitives. 
Misset  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger^  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  load  as  the  princess,  and  he  joined 
company  with  him  for  some  distance,  resolved,  before 
he  parted,  to  make  him  drunk,  or  break  his  head. 
Having,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  him- 
self  with  some  soporific  drug,  he  succeeded  in  the  first 
alternative ;  and  having  given  the  courier  his  dose,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him  asleep,  stole  his  despatchea^  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  princess,  whov  »t  the  end  of 
three  days'  and  three  nig]its'  Uaveliiag  without  a  halt, 
found  herself  safe  in  the  states  of  the  Church. 
"  At  Bologna  she  was  received  by  Lord  Duubar,  who, 
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King  James  being  yet  in  Spain,  was  charged  with  the 
commission  of  proxy  iu  his  marriage.  This  cercmouy 
was  perforawd  without  gwi  pomp,  and  in  alew  days  the 

princc&s  set  oil'  for  Home.  At  Iilt  entrance  she  was  re- 
ceived by  my  Lady  Mar,  and  ail  the  British  Jacobites  iu 
the  city,  by  whom  she  was  fiieosded  through  the  streets 
iu  the  carriages  of  the  prince.  The  cardiualS)  the  Roman 
princes,  and  all  the  nobility,  sant  their  coaches  to  join 
in  the  procession  ;  dttiing  the  progress  of  w  hich,  the 
princess  was  everywhere  received  with  the. greatest 
marks  of  respect  Within  a  short  period  after  her  arw 
rival,  pko  was  joiued  by  her  husband/'* 

■  Lottres  Meraoires  du  iiaioii  dc  Polluitz,  lic,  12uio.  Uoge» 
17o7,  II.  217. 


i;onEUT  Tons,  rmxTEn,  lo.'i  lucn  street,  EDiNBuunii. 
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